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" Hopg on, hopa ever 1 though to-cUT be dut, 

The imet innbimt mij amne on thee to-moirowr 
Though tbou &rt lonelf, Uiere'i an eye will nurk 

Thj lonelineu, and gaerdon all thy ioitow I 
Thangh thou moit toil 'mong cold and aordid men, 

With DODC to Mho back thv thooght, or love thee, 
Cheer np, poof heart 1 thoo doat not beat in vain. 

For w>B it orer all. and Heaven aboro thee 

Hope on, hope erer." 



It was a bright, cold, froety day on which Jadith 
arrayed Mabel to go down Btairs for the first time. 
Though still pale and fragile, she appeared less like 
an invalid than she had done lately, wrapped in a 
warm mantle to protect her &om the piercing cold, 
ber loss of hair partially concealed under a little 
pink cap. She looked much more like the May- 
flower of old times, when Judith opened the draw- 
ing-room door, and ushered her in. 

William and Dora were in the room with Mr. 
Eesketh, Frances, and Dudley. They were deep 
in consultation ; tears stood on Dora's &oe, ana 
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Mr. Hesketh looked as if his head was aching. 
There was a pause as May entered, and a general 
movement to greet her, and place the sofa by the 
fireside for her to rest upon. All thought her look- 
ing better ; there was more life in her eyes, and 
although she cast a wistful, longing glance around 
her, as though she felt it was all passing away, yet 
it was not a despairing look. 

Dudley leant over the back of the sofa, really 
happy to have her amongst them again, and Dora 
sat down on a low seat by her side, commenting on 
the faint pink colour, that was slowly returning to 
her cheek. She entreated them not to notice her, 
but to continue their conversation as before. 

" We are arranging about the future,'* said Wil- 
liam. 

"There has been too much time lost already,*' 
remarked Mr. Hesketh. " Something must be set- 
tled before you leave. Let me see — what were we 
talking of? Oh! the Brownlows' cottage; what 
was your opinion about it ?" 

" I can only say * bad is the best,* " replied Wil- 
liam. " Of course it would be madness to rent 
another house while that is vacant ; but I fancy it 
scarcely habitable." 

" Paint and paper will do a ^eat deal," said Mr. 
Hesketh ; " and a gentleman is a gentleman any- 
where. Prances is anxious that we should leave 
Peverstone, but I can't make up my mind to that." 

"What should we do without you P" said Dora, 
to Majr. " Peverstone must be our home, for 
there is more hope of a business here than else- 
where, and it is much happier to live all together in 
the same place. Don't you think so P" 

" Yes, 1 am for Peverstone," replied May, listen- 
ing to what her father and brother were saying. 

" Is it possible that your practice is worth no- 
thing to you P" asked Mr. Hesketh. 
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"Hardly anything," replied William. "I am 
inclined to despair when I think of it. How am 
I ever to get a business again P I regret bitterly 
now that 1 should have so neglected it, but how 
could I have anticipated this P" 

" You must give up your office, and tell your 
clients to come to you at Woodbank/' continued 
Mr. Hesketh. "After a time, if they see you 
energetic and trustworthy, you may get others.'* 

"William shook his head. " They have lost con- 
fidence in me, I am afraid, and when I think of 
those poor children at home, I don't know what the 
end will be." 

May felt Dora's tears fall on her hand, and she 
suddenly resolved to mention a plan which had 
been in her mind for some days, waiting for an op- 
portunity of making itself known. 

" Papa ! I have a secret — will you come and let 
me tell it you ?" 

Mr. Hesketh smiled, and knelt by her side. 
Every one was sent out of hearing, and May whis- 
pered her secret in his ear. 

" We will see what William says," was the re- 
ply. 

" Only think first, papa, whether you would 
like it." 

The answer was given in so low a voice, that 
only May could hear it. " I should like anything 
that would in any degree make up for the trouble 
I have brought upon my poor children." 

He walked to the window, and considered for 
some time, and at last, turning quickly round, said, 
"What do you say, William? Shall we begin 
business together in Feverstone, and see whether 
two heads are not better than one ?" 

" Beally P was that what May proposed P" 

" Yes ; and I think I have sufficient law left in 
me to undertake it. We should, together, carry 
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more weight in Feverstone than you would be 
Bkelj to do by yourself.'' 

•• It is the Tery thing !** exclaimed William. " I 
diould neyer get on by myself now, I feel, but with 
your experience and ..." 

** And age/' added Mr. Hesketh, ''we might get 
people to try us." 

•• But how should you like it ?'* 

" I should be thankful for it. I have been turn- 
ing in my mind how I could find work, that I 
mi^t be doing something, and not wholly de« 
pendent on my children, and this seems in every 
respect the very thing." 

M Even if all should flourish with us, we must not 
enpect to make a large income," said William. 
'^Hr. Lushington is too highly esteemed for 
that." 

'' A sufliciency is all I aspire to, at present," said 
his father. 

''Then, is it really to be?" asked Frances and 
Dudley, who could scarcely realise the possibility 
of then: father turning lawyer again. 

"It remains with William," said Mr. Hes- 
keth. 

"And William catches at the proposal most 
gratefully," said his son. " How was it we never 
thought of it before ? But if I had contemplated 
it I should not have expected you to enter into the 
plan BO heartily." 

'* Six montfais ago I might not have done so," re- 
plied his father, with a sigh. " Now it looks like a 
providential suggestion, that one ought not to re- 
fuse." 

" And it is May that we have to thank for it," 
said William, and then, affectionately kissing her 
thin, white cheek, he added, "What put it into 
your head ?" 

" I have had more time for thinking than any of 
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jou/' said Mabel, " and it was an amusement to 
make schemes while I was obliged to keep quiet.'* 

" I fancy now that I can see a way out of our 
troubles," whispered Dora, in a very low voice. 

** Out of some of them perhaps," replied Mabel, 
with a sigh, for she was thinking of the Priory, and 
that was Mr. Collier's. 

** There are many things to be thought of," said 
William. ''When do you propose leaving the 
Priory ?" 

" I have sent to Mr. Collier to say he can take 
possession next week. Now that May is better, it 
doesn't seem honourable to postpone our departure 
any longer." 

There was a stem expression on Prances' face ; 
it was assumed to conceial the tear that she could 
not control, on hearing that the time for leaving 
their home was really fixed. May's face was turned 
from every one, almost buried in the cushions, but 
there were no tears ; she felt as if the last fortnight 
had exhausted them. 

" Then you will let May come to us until you 
are settled in," said William. " We cannot give up 
the house under three months' notice, and she is 
not strong enough yet to bear any fatigue." 

" It wUl be mucn the best thing for her," said 
Mr. Hesketh, and Mabel was passively acquiescent. 

''About Dudley," continued Mr. Hesketh, 
'* something should be arranged for him, but it is 
hard to say what." 

" Oxford is out of the question, I suppose^" said 
William. 

" No, no, not out of the question, at all," ex- 
claimed Prances. "May, don't you think our 
money will be sufGicient for Dudley's expenses as 
well as our own P" 

Mabel smiled, a sad smile, and not a hopeful one. 
" If it can be managed, dear Prances, it would be 
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a good thing. Don't think of me with reference 
to the money, for I wish it to be looked upon as 
public property. Where it can be most useful let 
it be applied." 

**I know there will be enough!" exclaimed 
Frances; "and nothing will atone for the want 
of a University education." 

" I am afraid, my dear," said her father, " that 
Oxford is a refinement we have no right to indulge 
in now. I can't see in what way Dudley is to 
earn a livelihood, or, at all events, more than a 
mere livelihood, afber his education is finished. 
Bemember, he has no father to fall back upon, 
now, for assistance." 

" He might be a Clergyman," suggested Frances. 
"Uncle Henry has some interest ..." 

"No," said Mr. Hesketh, decidedly. **I con- 
sider that Holy Orders are for those only, who 
have a strong desire to work for God ; and with 
my consent they shall never be taken as a matter 
of expediency, when necessity requires. In ad- 
dition to this, I don't consider Dudley fitted for 
a Clergyman." 

**No, dear Dudley," whispered May, "it isn't 
your vocation. Don't ever think of it." 

" It would very likely be some years, in most 
professions," said Mr. Hesketh, " before he would 
be able to support himself. For my own part I 
am inclined to think a merchant's office would be 
the best thing." 

*' Papa !" exclaimed Frances, in a tone of horror. 
"A Hesketh in a merchant's office! Starvation 
would be preferable !" 

" Of that I am doubtful," replied Mr. Hesketh, 
quietly ; but seeing the dismay written on Dud- 
ley's face, he added, "It shall be as Dudley likes, 
only I think family pride should be laid aside now 
that our very home is gone from us." 
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"I am ready to do anything that is thought 
best," said Dudley, in a desponding tone. ''I 
don't much care what I am." 

" But I do," said Mabel, looking up in his face 
with a smile. '' I don't think I should dislike to 
see you in a merchant's office." 

" Mabel I well I am surprised to hear you say 
so !" said Frances, with an mdignant look. 

" Oxford is quite beyond our means," said May, 
*'and Dudley would feel happier, if he could be 
doing something for himself at once." 

" I can't see why Dudley need be above follow- 
ing in the steps of his ancestors," remarked his 
father. ''His namesake, Dudley Hesketh, from 
whom we derive our property, was a merchant. 
Besides, in spite of Frances' family pride, we have 
nothing particular to be proud of. The Heskeths 
have always stood high in honour and respecta- 
bility, and this they may do still, but we could 
never boast of aristocratic ancestry." 

"You forget Sir Ealph Hesketh, your great 
grandfather, papa," observed Frances. 

" I don't forget him, my love ; he was a very 
worthy man, and was knighted because he was high 
sheriff for the county, the year Queen Anne visited 
Kilminster. You can't call this aristocracy." 

" We have more reason to be proud of him, be- 
cause he built S. Philip's Church and schools, in 
Kilminster," remarked Mabel. 

" What shall you say, Frances, when I tell you 
that in early life he was a merchant P" asked Mr. 
Hesketh. 

Frances looked surprised, and Mabel said with 
a smile, 

" Then Dudley is going to follow the example of 
his namesake, and Sir Balph, and be a merchant." 

"With our present circumstances even this is 
more easily talked of than done/' said Mr. Hes- 
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keth. ** We will see what your uncle can do, and 
I will write to some old mends, who may have 
interest." 

^Colonel Egerton might be able to do some- 
thing through . . y began William. 

" I wouldn't take it from him !" exclaimed Dud- 
ley, Tohemently. 

*' Nor I," said May, in an under tone. 

'' Then it is decided that the Brownlows' cottage 
shall be our future home," observed Mr. Heskeui, 
with a half-sigh, as he turned towards Frances and 
May. 

Mabel made a motion of assent, and Prances 
turned hastily towards the fire-place, that no one 
might see the dissatisfaction written on her face. 

" They are the only ones to be consulted," said 
Dudley ; '* and really as they dislike it so much, I 
don't see why it is necessary, for you will have 
enough to live upon in comfort anywhere else." 

^'Oh! no," said Mabel, earnestly, half raising 
herself on her couch. *' Fray don't talk so, there 
will be no superfluous money; and while others 
are in anxiety, we could never be happy if we were 
spending more than was absolutely necessary. 
Frances, dear, you say so too, don't you P" 

" Yes, I suppose so," was the reply ; " but don't 
consult me ; I feel as if I hated everything." 

'* Then, please let it be the cottage, papa," con- 
tinued Mabel, *' we shall be very Iwppy there by 
and by, I feel sure : and if not, at least our minds 
will be easy." 

" What rooms are there ?" asked Dora. 

'' Two small sitting-rooms, and several bed-rooms ; 
quite enough for us." 

^ We must consider May's scheme for the busi- 
ness," said William. '' In case it comes to pass, 
will not the cottage be too much out of the way P" 

'* I think Bot| for you must stay in the town, 
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William, and we should have offices there. In- 
deed, I think, perhaps it would be as well not to 
g^ive up your present offices, as they are well ' 
situated, and the rent not high. You would always 
be at hand, and even the cottage is not ten minutes' 
walk from the town." 

'' True ; I hope a house may turn up for us. I 
have given notice to quit Woodbank, and we shall 
leave at Lady-day. At present there is no house 
vacant but the Aliens', and the rent of that is too 
high." 

" I will see at once about having the cottage re- 
paired, and made habitable," said Mr. Hesketh. 
'' We must do as little as possible to it, however, as 
we shall not have the means to meet any heavy 
bills." 

" About my aunt ?" asked William. 

" She goes to your Uncle Henry when we leave 
the Priory. He is very kind in his offers of a home 
to her for life, and she has consented at last to go, 
for she sees it will be the best arrangement for all 
parties." 

" You have heard from him, then." 

'* Yes, and he sympathises very much with us in 
our troubles, and says if his own means had been 
larger, and his famUy smaller, he would have re- 
joiced in helping us." 

William smiled ; " Soft words cost very little." 

" Yes," said Dudley. " If he wasn't proverbiaDy 
close-fisted, it might go down pretty well. I am 
thankful we are none of us obliged to come upon 
him for help." 

'^ He has eight children," observed May, a little 
reproachfully. 

** And how much a-year ?" asked William. 
<< Enough to spare a little to his relations, when 
they are in want." 

*' Well, it is a great relief to have found a com- 
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fortable home for your aunt," obsenred Mr. Hes- 
keth. 

** Very true ; and now, Dora, we had better go 
home, as everything is settled as far as it can be. 
Good-bye, dear May ; I am very glad to see you 
downstairs again." 

^ I shall have you for a few days next week," 
said Dora, as she brushed away her tears, and gave 
Mabel a farewell kiss. *' It will be such a pleasure 
to nurse you, and remember, Judith must come 
too." 

^ Judith will be wanted elsewhere," replied Ma- 
bel, '' but I am getting so strong, that I shall re- 
quire very little nursing." 

When they were gone, Mr. Hesketh forbade 
May's talking, and Dudley fetched " Woodstock," 
and read aloud. He had promised to spend the 
evening at Woodbank, and as soon as it grew too 
dark to read, Mabel entreated him not to remain 
with her, as she knew it was a great relief to him 
to talk to Dora about his late engagement, and the 
dreary future that was spread before him, which 
Mr. Hesketh had rendered a forbidden subject with 
herself. He was reluctant to leave her alone, as 
Prances and Miss Hesketh were in their own 
rooms, but her entreaties prevailed, and she was 
left to her thoughts in the quiet twilight. 

This was just what she desired, for she had not 
strength yet to bear much conversation, and Dud- 
ley's good-humoured nonsense was rather fatigu- 
ing. She lay quite still, looking sometimes on the 
shadowy waUs, just visible in the uncertain fire- 
light, sometimes at the dim twilight outside, 
through which she could just discern the trees 
and shrubs on tiie lawn. It was not her home that 
she was looking at now ; it was Mr. Collier's pro- 
perty ; and as she recollected many a happy day, 
many a treasmed aaiodation^ which the niory 
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brought to her mind, now past and gone for ever, 
she covered her face, and cried long and silently. 
The solemn, full-toned Church bell, tolling for even- 
ing service, broke upon the stillness, and she said 
to herself that this comfort was left her still. Even 
at the cottage she would be able to join in the 
Daily Service, and pay her visit to her mother's 

frave. It might have been far worse ; she might 
ave been removed from Peverstone, and taken to 
a placC) where there were no daily services, no 
Church privileges. How could she have borne 
this? The hills, the valleys, the familiar views 
and even faces, which had surrounded her from her 
childhood, and become a part of her very self — 
would not her trials have been infinitely increased, 
had these been torn from her P 

The bell ceased — and she knew that the service 
was commencing, and, folding her hands, repeated 
some of the prayers, in which those within the 
Church's walls were then joining ; and when she 
had finished, she thanked G-od, that her highest 
privileges were still left her, and that she was not 
forced to live in a place, where she might have 
grown cold and worldly-minded, and have learnt 
to think less of her mother, and the home where 
she hoped hereafter to meet her. 

After service, Mr. Chase came to see her, and 
sat talking with her for some time. ** When do 
you think I shall be allowed to come, and re- 
turn thanks for my recovery ?" she asked. " Papa 
told me that I had been prayed for, and I should 
like to return thanks before leaving the Priory, if 
possible." 

" When do you leave ?'* 

" Next week," and a tear stole down her cheek, 
for every time the words were spoken, the whole 
wretchedness of the thought came more vividly be- 
fore her. 
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He watched her with a look of great fedin 
though he offered no word of STmpathj. Act 
and not words, were the evidences of the kindnef 
of his heart. '* I will speak to Mr. Hesketh, ani 
we will try to arrange it. You look better to-day.' ^ 

" Yes, I am better, thank you. I shall get wel^ 
quickly, when the next three weeks are over. Hay» 
you heard where we are going to live ?" 

The answer was in the negative, and Mabel told 
him in few words. He seemed to enter into the 
great change of home it would be to them all, and 
when she had finished speaking, he said, 

"There is very little really in a house. You, 
who have been accustomed to a home like the 
Priory, with the lawn and greenhouses, and so 
many comforts and refinements, can scarcely be- 
lieve in the possibility of contentment, and even 
enjoyment, in an unprepossessing place like Mr. 
Brownlow's cottage. But I can tell you a different 
tale, and I speak from the experience of many 
years. Your affection for a place depends in a great 
measure upon yourself, and believe me when I say, 
that if you begin by conscientiously fulfilling every 
duty that presents itself, and encourage a habit of 
constant cheerfulness, trying to find out the bright 
side of everything, instead of dwelling on the dark, 
you will yet spend as happy days in your new 
home, as you have done in the Priory." 

''I can't fancy it otherwise than impossible 
now," sighed May ; "but I will try to do as you 
tell me, and I may find contentment, if not happi- 
ness, in doing my duty." 

*• You will find happiness," he said, earnestly. 
" It is not G-od's will that our affections should be 
so entirely rooted in, and wound round, one place, 
that we are incapable of finding happiness else- 
where. Consider what a miserable existence this 
would be, if such were the case, when every day 
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must see people turned out of their homes, and 
cast on the wide world to form new ties, new asso- 
ciations. God wills that our happiness should be 
in a measure in our own hands, and, in the per- 
formance of His will, all may obtain a degree of 
happiness. If this world were all, it would be 
different, but we live for another, and in striving 
to earn that, we cannot fail to gain peace and con- 
tentment." 

" Peace and contentment," repeated May, " yes 
— ^but not happiness." 

''Then how would you define happiness?" he 
inquired. " Peace and contentment are happiness, 
or at all events the most important ingredients. I 
think if we have these, we may be satisfied." 

•* Yes," replied Mabel, " if I were better, I should 
feel 80 too-^ 

** ' Seek we no more ; content with these, 
Let present rapture, comfort, ease, 
As Heaven shaU bid them, come and go :— 
The secret this of Rest below.' 

" But it is hard to look forward to a life without 
happiness, and it is a terrible thought that the past 
is gone for ever." 

" What is the past to those who are seeking an 
eternal home? Work, and not thought, is the 
business of our lives, and if we recollect the past 
at all, let it be in order to urge us on to fresh 
exertions for the future. Let the future be built 
up upon the experience of the past, but let us 
never sigh over happiness that is gone, when we 
have it in our power to earn a home infinitely more 
transcendently bright, than anything our most 
vivid imaginations can conceive." 

" O, Mr. Chase !" said May ; ''when I hear you 
talk of it, I fancy I could go through anything here 
to earn that home, but after a time the feeling 
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passes away, and I get weak and desponding 
again." 

" It will not be so when you are stronger," said 
Mr. Chase. '' For the present you should read as 
much as you can, and occupy your mind, and when 
once you have left the Priory, your worst trial will 
be over." 

May looked sad and thoughtful, and presently 
he said, 

" Will you let me read to you a passage I marked 
in the ' Sacra Privata,' a few days ago P It struck 
me as suited to your feelings, and I brought it to 
show to you." 

"If you will be so kind," said May; and he 
read — 

" * Man cannot comprehend that God loves those 
whom He permits to suffer ; but faith teaches us, 
that the Cross is the gift of His love, the founda- 
tion of our hope, the mark of His children, and the 
title of an inheritance in Heaven. 

" * God does not require of us that we should 
not feel any uneasiness under the Cross, but that 
we should strive to overcome it by His grace.* " 

** This is one passage only, out of many," he 
continued ; " but if you can fully realise this, it 
will, I think, make your present trials easier to 
bear. If, when you feel inclined to be sad and 
desponding, you recollect that 'the Cross is the 
gift of His love,' you will no longer feel disposed 
to fret beneath the burden — the burden of His 
love — how could it be a burden at all ? Ought we 
not to welcome the trial as a proof that he is caring 
for us ? Ought we not to rejoice at having * the 
mark of His children ' put upon us ?" 

" If we only could see it always in a right light," 
said May. 

" You will learn to do so in time ; it is the first 
effort that is the hardest. Only think of it as ' the 
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gift of His love/ and you will see it at once in 
a different light. It is because we do not live with 
the one great object of life constantly in view, that 
we find it hard to bear the chastisements with 
which God sees fit to visit us. Think what life 
should be — a state of constant submission to God's 
will; and if this were really the case, all things 
would be endurable, for ever^ trial would be 
looked upon as a means of earning a higher crown 
in Heaven; and earth, after all, is but a place 
of probation — of disappointment and sorrow, how 
then can we look for ease and comfort ? It is well 
for us that such is not our portion, for we might 
reasonably fear that the balance would be made 
right in another world, and that after receiving 
our good things in this life, we could not look for 
them in the next. Bishop Wilson says again — 
'It is a most miserable state, for a man to have 
everything according to his desire, and quietly to 
enjoy the pleasures of life. There needs no more 
to expose him to eternal misery.' Think of this, 
then, and comfort yourself with the reflection, that 
for every hour of trial borne in a right spirit in this 
world, there will be a corresponding degree of rest 
and happiness in the next." 

He remained talking to her until Frances and 
Miss Hesketh came into the room, when he took 
his leave, laying the book, from which he had been 
quoting, on the table by her side, and saying, *' I 
will leave it for you to read ; you will find a great 
deal to suit you ; and I will settle with Mr. Hes- 
keth about your going to Church." 

He seemed now, to Mabel, a very different 

Eerson from the being whom Dudley and Hugh 
ad ridiculed, on account of his worn coat and hat. 
Her kindness to Mina had overcome his dread of 
ladies, and he was really interested in her, and very 
much touched by her distress. When his reserve 
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bad a little worn off, he talked earnestly and even 
fluently, and she forgot his blontness, and want of 
polish, in his kind heart and warm sympathy. 

When she had returned to her room and to her 
sofa, she caUed Judith, and began talking of the 
future. 

*^ You have heard all about the change in our 
circumstances, Judith," she said, " and I want to 
speak to you, and make you understand what a 
different home we shall haye for the future, and 
ask whether you will neyer regret remaining with 
us ?" 

'^It was you that I promised your mamma I 
would neyer leaye, and not the Priory, Miss Mabel. 
Before I came to liye at the Priory, my home used 
to be a little cottage with two rooms, and one 
of them a kitchen with a stone floor. I haye often 
dined on a bit of bread and turnips, Miss May, and 
not tasted meat for three weeks together. So you 
needn't trouble about me ; a nice sort of servant I 
should be, if I wasn't satisfied with what is good 
enough for you. As long as you care to haye me, 
I don't wish to leaye you, so please say no more 
about it." 

" "Well, Judith, no one knows how yery, yery un- 
happy I should be to lose you. But the change 
will be greater than you think ; we are going to liye 
in the cottage that Mr. Brownlow used to haye, 
and our income will be so small, that we shall be 
obliged to think before we spend eyen a sixpence. 
It will be yery different from what it is now." 

" I'm yery sorry for you, Miss May. I wish 
I could tell a bit of my mind to that bad-hearted 
man in his great house. We shall see his sins 
yisited upon himself some day." 

" We mustn't wish that. I hope he will see how 
cruelly he has treated us, before that time comes. 
Oh ! Judith; I feel yery weary of so much cruelty 
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and misery. I sbajl be glad when the next week 
is over, and we are settled down quietly in the 
cottage." 

" And now you had better go to bed, for you look 
tired enough with your first day downstairs. I 
think you must not go down to-morrow." 

" Yes, indeed, I must ; I shall feel an invalid as 
long as I am kept in this room. The change has 
done me good, although I am a little tired now. I 
shall not long have our pleasant drawing-room to 
flit in. Every hour at the Priory seems so inde- 
scribably precious, now that they are numbered 1" 



IT. c 



CHAPTEB II. 

** God doth not need 
Either man's work, or His own gifts ; who best 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best ; His state 
Is kingly ; thousands at His bidding speed, 
And post o'er land and ocean without rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and wait." 

MILTON. 

'* It is quite impossible to go this morning, papa," 
observea Frances, the next day, as she stood at the 
Priory window, and looked out upon the mingled 
rain and hail, that the wind was driving in every 
direction. '* The sky is almost black, and one day 
can't make much difference." 

" It will make every difference to us," replied 
her father ; " we have only a few days for prepara- 
tion, and every hour is of consequence. I can go 
by myself, however, for weather is nothing to me." 

" well, if you really must so, I will go too. I 
will borrow May's water-proof cloak, for I want to 
see what the place is like, and whether it can ever 
be made endurable." 

It was a trial to Mabel to see her sister setting 
off to make arrangements for their new home, while 
she was prostrated, unable to leave her sofa, scarcely 
strong enough to take a part in the consultations. 
She felt as if she could arrange things so much 
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better than any one else, and her head was full of 

Elans for making the cottage more home-like and 
abitable — plans she could entrust to no one else, 
with which she could not even proceed, while a 
prisoner on her couch. It seemed so very hard 
that the one most willing;, most full of energy, 
should be the only one unable to take a part in the 
work and arrangements that were going on — that 
she, who had always sought to share the burdens 
of others, and make contrivances for their ease and 
comfort, should now, in the hour of their utmost 
need, be chained into uselessness by weakness — not 
by want of will, for her mind was far too active and 
busy for her physical strength, and Dr. Grainger's 
constant admonition was, " Don't excite yourself; 
keep your mind from dwelling on anything in the 
smdlest degree agitating" — ^good advice — but ut- 
terly impracticable. She could not believe but that 
she could arrange things much more suitably and 
economically than the others, yet how could she 
make them listen to her, when she could not even 
leave her sofa without their aid ? 

But was not this murmuring at God's dispensa- 
tion P Mr. Chase had said that life ought to be a 
state of perfect submission to His will ; and if so, 
passive obedience and resignation were as pleasing 
in His sight, as active service. He knew best 
whether she could settle and arrange everything 
better than the others, and He had seen fit to inca- 
pacitate her for taking any part in what was going 
on. A sore trial, it might be, but it was an op- 
portunitv for sacrificing her will to His ; for patient 
resigjEiation is far harder of attainment, to most 
people, than work and usefulness. 

When Frances entered her room, full of strength 
and vigour, apparently taking the place that had 
hitherto been indisputably hers, Mabel felt sorely 
tempted to yield to the feeling of irritability, that 
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was working within her. One sentence eacapedp 
and only one. 

" Quite a phenomenon to see you going out in 
such weather, Frances ;" but it was repented of as 
soon as vented, and she would gladly have recalled 
t\w words. 

** AVill you lend me your grey cloak, May P "We 
are goin^ to the cottage, and it is raining so hard.** 

**Xjla(lly; you will find it in the wardrobe. 
Pa]^n will be glad to have you, dear Frances." 

** It is wretched work. I quite dread seeing the 
place, with its cabbage garden, and bare, staring 
windows. Nothing will ever make it decent ; it is 
only throwing paint and paper away." 

"Don't say so to papa. He looks worn and 
hagcard enough, already. Every word of complaint 
he ieels like a reproach." 

" Well, good-bye ; you will be downstairs when 
we come back, I suppose, and I will tell you what 
has been arranged." 

Mr. Hesketh came in to kiss May, and see how 
she was looking. The expression of his face was 
very anxious, and she fancied he looked far older 
than he had done a few months ago. When he 
had left the room, she could not control a few 
burning tears. If she could only have lightened 
his sorrow, instead of being a burthen and anxiety ! 
But it was not to be, and she must quietly endure 
the weakness and weariness, until G-on saw fit to 
restore her to strength and work. 

It was a dreary, depressing day, and Frances and 
her father were a good deal under the influence of 
the weather. The streets were deluged, and the 
cutting east wind swept round the corners, pierc- 
ing through every covering, and rendering an um- 
brella useless. The rain and hail drove in their 
faces, and Frances could almost have cried with 
cold and discomfort. She walked on by her fiither^s 
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side, scarcely able to keep pace with him, and, 
holding up her dress with one hand, vainly strove 
to cover herself with the waterproof cloak, while 
she was forced to bend her head that she might not 
be drenched, and blinded with the sleet and rain. 
At first she struggled against the increasing ill- 
humour that was creeping over her, but as Mr. 
Hesketh, forgetful of his companion, increased his 
speed, till it was scarcely possible for her to keep 
up with him, her amiability fairly gave way. Every- 
thing that had appeared at first but a trifling an- 
noyance, was now magnified into a hardship, and 
poor Mr. Hesketh, as he walked on, wrapped in his 
own sad broodings, was the subject of nolrti little 
of her displeasure. On starting, he had refused to 
take an umbrella, and when Frances, unable to 
keep hers up, had closed it, he did not observe that 
it was almost more than she could do to carry that, 
and hold up her dress, and keep her cloak from 
blowing away. At first she thought little of the 
annoyance, but now ill-humour had magnified it, 
and, like the Spectre of the Brocken, although it 
was not really increased in size, she was deluded 
into the idea that it was of no small magnitude. 
"While Mr. Hesketh made his way through wind 
and rain, unencumbered, she had to struggle on 
fettered and retarded, whereas the umbrella, that 
was the cause of almost all her discomfort, would 
have been scarcely felt under his strong arm. She 
went on in silence, venting her displeasure in men- 
tal ejaculations, to the effect that " men were so in- 
considerate, they never thought for other people, 
but strode on in their own way, leaving poor women 
to follow as best they could." 

On they went, past Woodbank, and through one 
of the most straggling, and least aristocratic, out- 
skirts of the town. A blacksmith's forge, a small 
tavern, a stone-mason's, a village school, and many 
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a low, Blovenly-lookiiig cottage, skirted the road 
which led to their future home. It was one of the 
least promisinff entrances to Peverstone, and Frances' 
lip curled, and her brow grew stem, as she noted 
every eyesore, with far different feelings firom what 
she had ever done before. There were no gardens^ 
no trees, no clean, bright-looking cottages, to make 
it endurable, but in their place, Frances' bite noir, 
cabbage plots, and out-houses, and, farther on, a 
washerwoman's ground, with the gooseberry and 
currant bushes interspersed with posts and cords, 
and usually covered with unsightly linen. 

No ^ord was spoken ; Mr. Hesketh hastened on 
unobservant of what surrounded him, and Frances 
was too cross, and too much out of breath, to ven- 
ture a remark. At length Mr. Hesketh stopped at 
a low, unobtrusive wicket gate, and opening it fol- 
lowed Frances into the much abused and neglected 
cabbage garden. It was, indeed, a realisation of all 
that was forlorn and desolate, and, hurrying up 
the two moss-grown steps that led to the small 
front door, he unlocked it, and entered the narrow 
dark passage. 

" So we are to live in perpetual night," said 
Frances, who had recovered ner breath, though not 
her good-humour. 

"Not so," replied her father, unfastening a small 
window at the farther end, which had been closed 
with a shutter, and letting in sufficient light to 

wS wvT *PP*^^* *^^ «*^*« ^^ tbe papered 

« TK l?^.^®'® ^""^ a^d defaced. ^ ^ 

m^nf t ^^^^^ould be a considerable advance. 
F^^nce" '^^ ^' * P^~- ^« '^^r obse^ed 

go'ShTr'it'rtL^^^ ^^°* ^^rper 

There was a door on each side of the passage, one 
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of which Mr. Hesketh threw open. It displayed a 
small, square apartment, with one window and a 
tiny fire-place. The paper had formerly been 
stone-colour and blue, but few traces of the original 
pattern, or of the colour, remained. Frances 
turned away in disgust, observing, '^That, I sup- 
pose, is to be the drawing-room, ^ow, for the 
dining-room.*' 

It was in every respect the same as the room she 
had just seen, except that it looked more habitable, 
the walls being covered with a decent paper, a run- 
ning pattern of red on a chocolate ground, which 
was very little injured, though far from what they 
would themselves have chosen. 

" This room will do, for the present, at least,*' 
said Mr. Hesketh. ^' The paper is by no means 
bad, and the paint must be good enough, as we 
have no superfluous money to spend." 

** Papa I papa ! What are we coming to ? You 
can't mean that we must put up with this paper ? 
This hideous little creeper with flowers somethinff 
between a dandelion and a passion-flower, and 
weeping willow leaves — as ugly as it is unnatural ! 
Where can be the necessity for such rigid economy P 
Surely three people can hve well enough on three 
hundred a-year ?" 

" There are others to be considered besides our- 
selves," replied Mr, Hesketh. **You forget that 
Dudley is as yet unprovided for, and William, with 
his wife and children, quite destitute." 

*^£ut William's profession will support him, 
and Dudley is to go into a merchant's office." 

''As yet William has no pr^tice, and it will 
be some years before Dudley can provide for him- 
self in a merchant's office." 

** Then it is no such great thing for Dudley." 

•* Certainly not, at present ; but everything must 
have a beginning, and if he is industrious, he will 
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have great scope for energy, and may eveniuaUy 
realise a very large income. 

'* Oh ! if v;c could only get rid of our name* and 
forget that we were Heskeths !" 

'* AVheu wo have disgraced our name, it will .be 
time enough to think of doing bo. At present we 
are no worse off than some of our forefatners." 

" Papa, you are determined not to sympathise 
with me." 

" If your complaints were reasonable, you should 
not have occasion to say that, my dear. We have 
too many real causes for grief to make imaginary 
ones." 

They went up stairs by the small, twisted stair- 
case, where Mr. llesketh had to bend his head, on 
account of the low ceiling, and gained a narrow 
landing place, with four doors. Two opened into 
small front rooms, looking out upon an extensive, 
and rather pretty view, in which the river, and the 
fine old trees of Mouckton Court, were prominent 
objects. The back rooms were small and dark, 
looking out on a narrow court, and some fields be- 
yond. Mr. Hesketh, who had been over the house 
before, was well satisfied ; Frances thought it best 
to be silent. There was no second story, so when 
Mr. Hesketh had taken notes of what was neces- 
sary to be done, they visited the kitchen and out- 
houses, and then left the house. 

Not a word was exchanged during the walk 
home. Mr. Hesketh left Frances at the Priory 
gate, to return into the town, and choose papers, 
and give directions about having the house pre- 
pared for their reception. It was fortunate that 
the dining-room and two of the bedrooms required 
very little being done to them, as they could be 
made habitable at once, and the other rooms would 
not have to be used until the smell of paint and 
paste had a little worn off. 
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Mabel was watching anxiously for her sister's re- 
turn, and her eager look of inquiry asked, better 
than words, the question that was on her lips. 

** Shocking, May ! Worse than your most vivid 
imagination can conceive !" 

May sank back on her couch, sick at heart and 
disappointed ; longing more than ever for strength, 
and forced to preach patience to herself more ear- 
nestly than she had yet done. 

** Please to sit down, and tell me quietly all about 
it. Is it really so very bad ?" 

" I don't know what you might call bad ; I call 
it uninhabitable. Papa seems satisfied, but I 
would rather be a governess at once, than live in 
such a place." 

" I never thought it seemed bad when the Brown- 
lows were living there. Is it in a bad state of re- 
pair?" 

" Not the house itself, but the papers are torn 
and faded, and the rooms dark and squeezy, and the 
passage. . . !" 

"But, dear Frances, it will look so different 
when it is papered. We must ask papa to get 
very bright, cheerful patterns." 

" The dining-room is not to be papered at all. 
There is a muddy-looking red thing, with a great 
scrambling pattern over it, and papa says it must 
do." 

" Well, the dining-room doesn't so much matter. 
We shall only sit there in the morning, and we 
will try hard to make the drawing-room look nice." 

" The drawing-room, as you call it, is somewhat 
smaller than your bedroom upstairs, and commands 
the cabbage garden." 

" So much the better ; we will petition to have 
the garden laid down in grass, and flower beds cut 
out. I know there must be a good view." 

^* Yes, the view is the best part. You can see 
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the riyer, and the pleasure-ground at Monckton 
Court." 

'' Then I am hopeful, although any other pleasure- 
ground would haye been preferable. What about 
the bed-rooms ?" 

'^ There are two moderately decent ones over the 
sitting-rooms, and two behind, that would do for 
the black holes we used to be frightened with when 
we were children." 

'' You and papa shall haye the front rooms. It 
would be more pain than pleasure to me to look 
out upon Monckton Court." 

" Don't make up your mind till you have seen 
the black holes. One is not to be papered, more- 
over. However, that will do for Judith, and the 
other servant, whoever she may be." 

May privately fixed upon that as her own room. 
Such unselfish love as Judith's should not be so 
requited. 

** Do you know, I have been thinking, Frances, 
that our little possessions will not be taken. So 
we shall have many little luxuries left us ; our 
books, work-tables, and even your piano." 

" That is a good thought, certainly, May. But 
how will a grand piano get into those rooms ?" 

" It might be wiser to change it for a cottage 
piano. Then there are our pictures, and I have re- 
solved that the one of mamma in the study shall 
be kept back at any price. It couldn't be right to 
let that go. ^ Fancy it in Mr. Collier's possession !*' 

"Dreadful! Well, we have a gooa many pic. 
tures between us — your Una, and mamma's water- 
colours, and then the picture she took of the Priory 
that will be more valuable now than ever." 

'* Must all the portraits go ? — papa's, and our's 
and William's? Mr. Corner will never care for 
them." 

*' No, but revenge is his object, so he will spare 
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nothing. I am afraid thej must all go, and the 
engrayuigs and oil-paintings/' 

Mabel sighed. "Perhaps it is better so. If 
only our friends had been true to us ; but even that 
was not to be." 

" Hugh and Geraldine have taught us a bitter 
lesson about trusting in human affection, or friend- 
ship. You are now seeing into the hollowness of 
the world, my poor May. I always said the lesson 
would come sooner or later." 

" But I still say that some things are not hollow," 
replied Mabel, in a stifled voice, turning away her 
head. 

" Eeligion — perhaps not ; but it is hard at our 
age to live for that alone." 

** It ought not to be so. If we feel thus, this 
trial perhaps has been sent to make us look to right 
things for happiness." 

"A long, cheerless life without anything to 
brighten it," sighed Frances. "May, sometimes 
I feel as if I couldn't live very long — ^as if there 
was nothing to live for." 

Mabel's thin, white hand was placed over her 
face, that her feelings might not be read. " There 
is mamma's home to live for. And if we try hard 
to be thoroughly good, that alone will bring us real 
happiness in this world." 

"I quite dread being settled down in the cottage," 
said Frances. " Our real troubles will begin then 
— ^meeting old acquaintances, and being slighted, 
or treated condescendingly ! Oh ! how shall we 
bear it P Then to see the Priory in other hands, 
for of course Mr. Collier will let it. However, we 
will never call upon the people who may take it. 
Imagine our walking up to our own front door, and 
knocking. The worst part of our trial has not be- 
gun yet." 

" Oh ! I don't agree with you there. Leaving 
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our own de^r home, where everything is so asso- 
ciated with mamma, seeing papa forced to work 
again for his livelihood, and William and Dora 
plunged into so much anxiety ! — these are my 
troubles, and the others will seem nothing by com- 
parison." 

" I wish we had met Mrs. Grahame. She is the 
worst of all ; but I hope she won't call upon us." 

" I hope not, either," said Mabel, in a low voice. 

'* The Erles will be kind and friendly always, and 
the Graingers, and a few others, but the rest, if 
they come at all, will do so out of mere curiosity." 

"We won't be too sure of that," observed May. 
" You have left out Mr. Chase, too, and he is a 
true friend to all who are in trouble, rich or poor." 

Their conversation was interrupted by the en- 
trance of Dudley. His spirits were very much 
changed since his engagement had been broken off; 
and he spent his days in wandering about the 
grounds, going once or twice a-day to Woodbank, 
and accompanying his father when he went to 
make arrangements about changing houses. He 
was fully inclined to take Frances* view about the 
cottage, and bemoan the state of affairs, and it was 
as much as Mabel could do to keep the conversa- 
tion tolerably hopeful. 

Miss Hesketh spent a great part of the day in 
her room, preparing for her departure, and sighing 
over the mte of her nephews and nieces. They 
were glad to have her so employed, for when she 
was with them she indulged in a continual lament, 
and could not bear to hear of their contrivances 
and arrangements. Thev promised that if brighter 
days should ever come, she should return to them, 
and this a little softened her distress at departing, 
for she felt certain that, sooner or later, Mabel 
would marry Mr. Collier. 

That same afternoon Mrs. Grahame was calling 
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on the LushiDgtons, where she heard that the news 
which had given her so much satisfaction, was 
without foundation. Mr. Collier, Miss Lushing- 
ton said, had announced it to her father as a 
settled thing, but it appeared that he had only 
made the offer, and was reckoning too confidently 
on being successful. It seemed that the Heskeths 
were in some way in Mr. Collier's power, and Ma- 
bel had preferred letting things take their course, 
to marrying him. They were, consequently, going 
to leave the Priory and retrench, and Mabel's 
fever, she had been told, was owing to the distress 
of mind this decision had caused her. 

Mrs. Grahame heard all Miss Lushington had 
to say, with polite attention ; asked no questions, 
paid her usual visit of about a quarter of an hour, 
allowed the subject to wander off to unimportant 
matters, in which she joined as much as was neces^ 
sary, and then took her leave. She had prepared 
for a series of visits, for in her bag was a card, with 
the names of the houses at which she owed a call 
written down ; but some private feeling made her 
wend her way homeward, as soon as she left the 
Lushingtons' door, and as she retraced her steps, 
she mused on what she had heard. 

Her temporary triumph then was over, and Ma- 
bel Hesketh might even yet be Hugh's wife. Un- 
doubtedly, Mabel's affection for him had induced 
her to refuse this eligible offer, and sacrifice pride, 
wealth, and comfort rather than raise an insupera- 
ble barrier between them. As soon as Hugh heard 
what she had done, he would return instantly to 
Peverstone, and strive to atone for all she had re- 
linquished for his sake. He would spurn the 
thought of worldly aggrandisement, when it weighed 
in the balance with his love for her ; and his visit 
to Lord Poray, with the castle-in-the-air Mrs. 
Grahame had been building upon it, would be 
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suddenly and irrecoverably swept away. Yet, tell 
him she must. Her visions would have to be dis- 
pelled by her own hand, and she would have to 
recal him from the hish road to honour and for- 
tune, to the humble by-paths of every-day life. 
If left to himself, he would soon pay the promised 
visit to Scotland, and Eugenia Buchanan might 
displace Mabel Hesketh in his affections. K he 
were once Lord Foray's son-in-law, his fortune 
was made, and must all this be undone by her own 
act ? Would it be kind to Hugh to act for his 
present happiness, and neglect his future advance- 
ment in life ? Had he not told her himself never 
to mention Peverstone, or the Feverstone people, 
in her letters P 

So she reasoned ; but soon came the thought oi 
Hugh's utter wretchedness when the news had 
first been broken to him — the look of silent suffer- 
ing he had worn the next day — the desolation of 
spirit she had read in his stem eye, and white, 
compressed lips — the short letters, as though he 
could scarcely trust himself to write to her, and the 
anxiety that he might not be known, or recognised, 
that he might hide himself from observation, and 
yield to this, his first great sorrow, in secret. For 
a moment the mother's heart was touched, but 
then came back the other side of the picture. It 
would be an utter sacrifice of his prospects ; he 
might be a happier man for the present, but he 
would be poor, and forced to work for his liveli- 
hood all his life. Indeed, the thought of Mabel 
Hesketh was more distasteful to her than ever. 
The position she had formerly filled was now gone, 
and Mr. Hesketh, instead of being able to portion 
off his daughters, would probably be dependent on 
his sons-in-law for support, if Mrs. Grahame 
said nothing to Hugh about what she had just 
heard, there was no probability of his hearing of it. 
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for he corresponded with no one in Peverstone, 
and he would be very unlikely to come to Lynch- 
brook, until he could do bo without pain. At all 
events, she would postpone it until he had been to 
Eoray Castle, for it was very improbable that, in 
his present state of feeling, he could be thrown 
into contact with a handsome, accomplished girl 
like Eugenia, without transferring his affections. 
If he withstood her, it would be time enough to 
tell him that Mabel was still to be won ; and so 
Mrs. Grahame finally settled it, convinced that she 
was acting a mother's part bv her son, and con- 
sidering his future welfare, rather than his present 
happiness. 

Hu^h was accordingly left to his lonely, deso- 
late sojourn in Wales, grieving over her whom he 
had cared for so long and vainly — trying to brace 
up every nerve to face a blighted life, without love 
— teaclung himself to live for a higher object, and 
to seek that love alone which " never faileth " — ' 
while his mother, who had it in her power to re- 
store to his life the sunshine it had lost, preferred 
her own ambition to his happiness, and was calmly 
and unconcernedly planning to conceal from him 
the intelligence, that would have restored him to 
life and joy once more. 
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" When the twinkling eye has cast 
Onr look, nnd knows it it the last, 
And vthile tliAt look i» fixed behind, 
In every melancholy wind 
A myriad sorrowing Toiccs come, 
The ttighs of a remembered home ; 
A long And terrible farewell 
Pronounced by lips invisible/' 

MONCKTON MILNE8. 

The evening before their final departure from the 
Priory, Mabel, with Mr. llesketh and Frances, 
went to Church to return thanks for her recovery. 
It was nearly dark, for it was yet early in February, 
and the sky was rainy and over- cast. 

Mabel drew her thick veil over her face, and 
sought the farthest comer of the seat, where she 
would be most free from observation. Many a 
time in her life she had known bitter suffering, but 
she thought she had never experienced the concenr 
t rated anguish of that evening. When her mother 
was taken away, it was God's visitation, and dreary 
and lonely as she had been, she knew it was her 
duty to submit, and she was free from all agency 
in inflicting the stroke that had made their home 
desolate. Now, it was different. She had been a 
principal mover in the events of the last month — 
events that had driven them from their home, and 
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forced them, almost destitute, to labour for a live- 
lihood. Mr. Chase had indeed eased her mind, 
and taught her that she had been free from respon- 
sibility in the whole affair ; yet she felt, perpetually, 
that those around her, regarded her, dmost invo- 
luntarily, as the author of their troubles. This 
was especially the case with Miss Hesketh and 
Frances, but she saw the feeling perpetually even 
in William and Dora, and it was difficult, when 
her natural impulse was to reproach and blame 
herself for all that had passed, to view it with Mr. 
Chase's eyes, and believe that she had had no 
choice in the matter. 

The commencement of the service called her 
thoughts from herself; every word seemed written 
for her comfort and guidance, and before the Thanks- 
giving Prayer was said, she felt calmer and more 
composed. She joined in it with her whole heart, for 
none knew so well as herself, how much reason she 
bad for feeling thankful that God had granted her a 
further season for preparation. Tears might stand 
in Mr. Hesketh's eyes, and Frances might saj 
" Amen'* from the aepths of her heart, yet their 
thankfulness could not be like hers, for theirs was 
for an earthly blessing, hers for one which affected 
eternity. 

Sad but calm, she arose from her knees, and 
before leaving the Church wrote in her Prayer 
Book with a pencil, " In the multitude of the sor- 
rows that I had in my heart. Thy comforts have re- 
freshed my soul." It was a memento for the future 
' — a reminder of the true source of peace and rest. 

It was a trying moment when they stood to- 
gether in the twilight by the Cross, that had been 
May's beacon for many years. It had been a glad 
thought, hitherto, that only a stone's-throw lay 
between their mother's quiet resting-place, and 
their own home. ]S'ow that happiness was gone. 

II. D 
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They could no longer call the Priory their hoBM. 
and for a moment Mabel felt as though the septtm> 
tion between them was in reality being increased, 
but she recollected the " Communion of Saints,** 
and felt that there waa more of union in tiiat 
thought than in any other. 

They went home with full hearts, feeling, eadi 
silently, that they would never again be seek- 
ing the Priory as ** home," and scarcely darinff 
to raise their eyes to the familiar, ivy-co¥erea 
^bles, lest the sight of them, and the associations 
inseparably intertwined with them, should be too 
mucQ for their self-control. 

Pale and tired, May sank on her 80&, while 
Frances remoTed her shawl and bonnet, and ar- 
ranged her cap, to saye her the fatigue of seeking 
her room. 

There were few words exchanged that evening. 
Frances made tea, and it was taken as a mere form 
by Mr. Hesketh and Dudley. Mabel, with her 
face turned from the light, strove to conceal the 
tears which she had not strength to control. 
Hitherto, she had exerted herself to cheer the 
others, but she was no longer able to do this, and 
when Mr. Hesketh bent fondly over her, and asked 
how she felt, she replied, " Pretty well, thank you, 
if no one will take any notice of me. I am too 
tired to talk as usual.'' 

He understood what this meant, and feeling 
that any attempt at conversation would be a mere 
mockery, proposed that every one should take their 
books as usuid. Miss Hesketh had left the pre- 
vious day, and even the blank her absence occa- 
sioned, served but to increase the gloom, which 
pervaded the evening. 

May was thankful when Judith came to summon 
her to go to bed ; with one strong effort she passed 
her arm round her father's neck, and whispered 
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^' Qood night, dear papa," and retained her self- 
command even when he pressed her in his arms, 
and murmured, " God bless you, my own precious 
child." But she could not run the risk of goinff 
through the same with Frances and Dudley, and 
with a hurried " Good-bye," she hastened away. 

She would fain have despatched Judith, and spent 
her last evening; in meditation and prayer, but 
Judith was too jealous over her slowly returning 
strength to suffer this, and insisted on seeing her in 
bed before she left the room. When she was gone, 
May's restraint gave way, and she buried her face 
in the pillow, and sobbed convulsively. Long she 
prayed that they might be resigned, and that Gop 
would fill the aching void in their hearts. She 
prayed that His blessing might rest upon their new 
dwelling, and that they might hereafter be united 
in an everlasting Home, where change and sor- 
row would be unknown. But, suddenly, the door 
opened, and Judith reappeared. She had a pre- 
sentiment that her charge was not sleeping as she 
ought to do, in order to rest her mind for the trials 
that awaited her the next day. When she found 
Mabel sleepless and tearful, she refused to leave 
her again, and taking up her position on the sofa 
announced her determination of spending the night 
there. It was useless to argue with Judith, and 
equally useless to think of giving way to her sor- 
row, while her vigilant nurse was in the room, and 
May turned her aching head from the firelight, and 
strove to drown thought and feeling, by repeating 
such psalms as she could recollect. 

With the grey dawn of morning came the re- 
membrance of all that was to be done during the 
day. It was almost more than she could bear, 
to look out for the last time on the quiet, winding 
river, and the far-off blue hills, wreathed in the 
morning mist. How would she sigh for that well- 
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known, dearly-loved view, when the dreary court, 
and barren fields, on which her bed-room window 
for the future would look, met her morning gaze ! 
Every action, even the most trifling, brought with 
it untold misery, for everything was being done for 
the last time. The room, in which her happy girl* 
hood had been spent, would soon be in other hands ; 
another morning would find her gone from it for 
ever. "Never again," rang in her ears all that 
morning ; every nook, every tree, every fiower, they 
were looking on for the last time as their own. 
The anguish of years is sometimes compressed into 
the merest moment, and so it seemed to Mabel. 
She thought no future affliction could possibly ap- 
pear heavy, after what she endured that day. 

The rooms were little altered. Mr. Hesketh had 
gone over everything with the person appointed by 
Mr. Collier, and separated those things which be- 
longed to his children, which were sent to the cot- 
tage. It was far more trying to see all, the sofas, 
tables, even books and ornaments, looking as usual, 
than if the place had been dismantled, and ceased 
to look like home, Frances wandered over the 
house trying to discover other articles belonging to 
them, and gave a long sigh over every favourite 
thing, which she should never see again until she 
looked upon them as Mr. Collier's property. One 
trial was spared them. Miss Hesketh had insisted 
on purchasing the portraits of Mr. Hesketh and her 
nephews and nieces, and had given them to the 
latter as a parting ^t ; and they had felt them- 
selves justified in joining together to retain their 
mother's picture, which it would have been sacri- 
lege to leave in the hands of a stranger. 

The Woodbank pony-chaise was to come for May 
at eleven o'clock, as Mr. Hesketh wished to see her 
off before leaving the house himself. There was 
breakfast laid in the study, but no one could touch 
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it, and all tried to persuade themselveB that they 
had a great deal to do in the way of preparation, for 
it was easier to bear up alone, than when in the 
presence of others. Mabel was left to a solitary 
breakfast, for Judith insisted upon her taking some, 
and she sat passively, with a cup of tea before 
her, feeling that to eat would choke her. A 
sudden impulse made her rise to look over the 
books once more, to make sure that none were 
being left but those to which Mr. Collier had a 
claim. His library had been one of Mr. Hesketh's 
great sources of enjoyment, and May could not 
restrain the tears, which fell on the well-known 
volumes, as she handled them for the last time. 
Book after book she took out and examined, aa 
though to impress their form more indelibly on her 
recollection, and she felt what bitter grief her 
father must be undergoing, when she found that 
many which had been presents to him from her 
mother, with " Mary Agnes Hesketh" written in- 
side, and some even, with the name " Mary Agnes 
Kennedy," were to be left as the property of Mr, 
Collier. Behind some larger folios she discovered 
Hugh's ** In Memoriam," which had been left some 
months before for her to read. A momentary 
weakness came over her, and her tears fell on the 
name in the title-page. But her maidenly dignity 
returned a moment after, and she recollected that 
he, whom she had long thought of as a brother, had 
proved unworthy, and that she must think of him 
no more. The safest plan would be to enclose the 
book at once to Mrs. Grahame ; yet the sight of 
his pencil-marks on the margin sorely tempted her 
to keep it. It would be so pleasant to read his 
mind in the passages marked, and even if he were 
untrue now, it was impossible to forget what he 
had been, and what she had thought him. She 
looked longingly at the book, and at one or two of 
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the pasMiges ; but then she recollected a sentence 
she had r^td in the book that had been lent her bj 
Mr. Chase. *' Always suspect yourself, when your 
wishes are strong and importunate." This was 
decisive, and without trusting herself to look at the 
book again, she enclosed it in paper, without 
any note of explanation, and directed it to Mrs. 
Orahame. It was an effort, for it was like seyering 
the last link between Hugh and themselves, but she 
had no right to keep it, and if he was indeed un- 
worthy, it were better to forget him at once. Yet 
she might still pray for him, for even if he were 
worldly-minded and mercenary, like his mother, yet 
he had the elements of great good ; and she knelt 
down and offered up a prayer for him — ^her last 
prayer at the Priory. 

" Are you ready, May P" asked Frances, entering 
the room. 

" Yes ; is the carriage come ?" 

*'Papa sent to beg them to fetch you earlier. 
He thought it would be better for you. William 
is driving, and I am going with you, and coming 
back afterwards." 

'* May I go over the house once more P" asked 
Mabel, in a low, broken voice. 

Prances passed her arm round her, and they 
went through the rooms, which, though but little 
altered, looked desolate and gloomy to their tearful 
eyes. At length, when they came to the drawing- 
room, and found it looking nearly the same as 
usual, so familiar and home-like, Mabel fairly gave 
way, and throwing her arms round her sister, wept 
hysterically. Prances in vain tried to soothe her, 
but fortunately Mr. Hesketh came to the door at 
that moment, and his evident anxiety and distress 
made her exercise all her self-control, lest she 
should be increasing his sorrow. As soon as she 
was comparatively calm, he put her into the pony- 
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chaise, for he dreaded the effect of such agitation 
on her slight, shattered frame, and with one look 
— one last, lon^fing, heart-rending look at her sweet 
home, she buned her face in her hands, and was 
driven away. 

It was late in the afternoon when Frances and 
her father left the Priory. Everything had been 
finally arranged, and they had even waited to see 
the person appointed by Mr. Collier to take pos- 
session, arrive, before they themselves left. What 
each felt was unknown to the other, but Mr. 
Hesketh's feelings, as he finally departed from the 
home, where the greater part of his life had been 
spent, might have been read in the wild, haggard 
look that he turned back upon it, for he felt him- 
self indeed a wanderer, going forth to strive in the 
wide world for a livelihood. Yet all but Frances 
felt the comfort of not leaving Peverstone, for 
although the Priory was gone, their native place, 
and every familiar object, was left. It would have 
been almost too great a trial for their strength, if 
the associations of a whole lifetime had been sud- 
denly snapped asunder. 

They were too sick at heart to think of the 
taverns, washing-ground, or slovenly cottages, as 
they went to their new home. It was almost dark 
when they reached the wicket gate, but Frances 
could see that the cottage presented a very different 
appearance from what it had done when she last 
saw it. The cabbages had been removed, and the 
ground turned up, and prepared for turf to be laid 
down. The house had been coloured, the door 
painted, and the steps whitened. 

" Take care you don't paint yourself," said Mr. 
Hesketh, as he cautiously opened the door, and let 
her in. The smell of size and paint was hardly 
endurable. Judith came out of the kitchen at the 
moment, with a candle in her hand, and Frances 
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could see that the passage looked brighter and 
cleaner, and she was inclined to think it was not so 
very bad after all. But the dining-room door was 
opened, and the muddy-coloured paper, with its 
scrambling red pattern, met her view. By the fire- 
side stood Dudley and Mr. Chase, and tea was laid 
on the table, and a small lighted lamp, looking as 
cheerful as the room and circumstances would per- 
mit. But Frances was not disposed to make even 
an effort after cheerfulness. Sue had been so long 
used to yield to inclination, without considering the 
feelings of others, that it never occurred to her that 
she had it in her power to cheer, or enliven them. 
Mr. Hesketh sank listlessly into a chair, while 
Judith asked Frances to make tea, and Dudley 
pressed Mr. Chase to join them at their first meiu 
in their new home. But he had only come that 
they might feel that they were sympathised with, 
and that the house might seem less forlorn on their 
first arrival ; and having accomplished his mission 
he took his leave. He made an effort to speak one 
word of comfort to Mr. Hesketh, as he wrung his 
hand at parting — " God bless you ; you have more 
sympathy than you think, and difference in position 
will not change true friends. You will soon feel at 
home here, for any home can be happy, where there 
is no self-reproach ." Mr. Hesketh could only shake 
him warmly by the hand, and say, " Thank you for 
all your kindness to myself, and my child. Kemem- 
ber, you will all always be a welcome visitor here." 
After tea, Frances went to inspect Judith's ar- 
rangements, and the bed-rooms. The smell of paint 
was less intolerable upstairs, for the windows had 
been kept open, and besides having been painted 
before the under-rooms, they had not required to 
have so much done to them. The furniture of the 
whole house was plain, and inexpensive, and not a 
single superfluous article was to be seen, excepting 
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such as had been saved from the Priory. Dudley 
was to have May's room while he remained there, 
and Mabel, when she came, was to share Frances'. 
Judith had spent two whole da^s in arranging every- 
thing, and as she had been without assistance, her 
post had been no sinecure. But Frances was in- 
sensible to the efforts she had made to place every- 
thing in order, and only saw the small rooms, and 
plain furniture, so different from the bed-room she 
had left. Even Judith, who cared little for notice, 
or approbation, missed May's grateful smile, and 
quiet acknowledgment of her services ; and could 
little bear to have Frances inquiring into her ar- 
rangements, or laying down her orders for the next 
day. 

The long, silent evening seemed as if it would 
never come to a close. Frances sat in a corner, 
occupied with her own thoughts, and Dudley turned 
over some of Mabel's books, reading odd chapters, 
and wearily asking the time every half-hour. Mr. 
Hesketh was busy in making up some accounts, 
and sat with a pile of ledgers and memorandum 
books by his side ; but he seemed to be working 
more to drown thought, than anvthing else. They 
all sadly missed Mabel, who had generally a cheer- 
ful word, or smile, but she was better at Wood- 
bank, until they were more settled at the cottage, 
and until they had regained a portion of their 
usual cheerfulness. 

Bedtime came at last, and no one was inclined 
to defer it. Mr. Hesketh kissed and blessed his 
children, having read the evening prayers, and in 
silence they separated, glad to lose the conscious- 
ness of the change in their circumstances in sleep. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

'* There are a thomand joyous tlungs in life. 
Which paM unheeded in a Hfe of joy 
Af thine hath been, till the breear sorrow cornea 
To ruffle it ; and daily duties paid 
Hardly at first, at length will bring repose 
To the sad mind that studies to perform them.*' 

Te^fimrd^9 TrageUm, 

The worst was past. The Priory was gone, and 
it would be wrong any longer to indulge in use- 
less regrets. The protracted suffering of the last 
month, the lingering leave-taking, the feeling that 
it was all passing slowly away from their hands 
into those of strangers, and that they had no power 
to prevent it, had been endured, and was over. 
Now that the final step had been taken, it was 
easier to think of Northwode Priory as Mr. Col- 
lier's, for the anticipation of a painful event is 
usually worse than the event itself During the 
last week Mabel had been living in the past — 
dwelling on the bright days she had spent in her 
home, brooding fondly over the recollections of her 
mother that were inseparably interwoven with it, 
harrowing her feelings by contrasting their future 
home with their past, and continually reminding 
herself that it would never again be their home, 
that in a few short days it would be gone from 
them for ever ! 

Kow, the case was different ; the past must be 
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forgotten, and the present and future must take 
its place. It was well for them all, that there was 
much to be thought of, and settled, for active em- 
ployment is the Dest specific against grief and de- 
pression. Mabel felt this; she had prayed for 
strength of mind as well as body, and knew that 
work, and thought for others, would soonest bring 
her contentment. She felt that 

** When sorrow all our heart would ask 
We Deed not shun our daily task, 

And hide ourselves for calm ; 
The herbs we seek to heal our woe 
Familiar by our pathway grow, 

Our common air is balm.'' 

During the first few days at Woodbank she 
gained strength rapidly, and bid a final adieu to 
the sofa, although she was not allowed to walk, or 
exert herself much. She was very anxious to get 
to the cottage, for during her father's visits she 
saw that he got more and more out of spirits, and 
Dudley observed to her that Frances' querulous, 
disagreeable spirit seemed returning in full force. 
But Dora was loath to hear of parting with her, 
for she did not like to trouble William much with 
her household fears for the future, and was glad 
to pour them forth to Mabel. 

''You don't know what a bad manager I am, 
May," she observed one day. ** I never had any- 
thing to do with housekeeping till I married, and 
since then, when I have been worried with ac- 
counts, William has always said, ' Oh ! never 
mind troubling yourself about the pence; thank 
goodness, we have no need to consider them !' And 
now that economy is necessary, I know nothing in 
the world about it." 

**But necessity will soon teach vou," replied 
Mabel. "I feel very glad, now, that I had so 
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much to do with it at the Priory, and if joa will 
take it, you shall always have my experience." 

" Do preach to me, and tell me how I am to set 
about it." 

''Well, I suppose economy consists chiefly in 
having no superfluous servants. I have always 
fancied you a little extravagant in that respecti 
Dora." 

'* I thought I should have to dismiss some; in 
fact, I gave Anne warning as soon as I heard it 
would bo needful to retrench." 

" Then there are other ways of economising — 
living very simply, and dressing plainly. We will 
begin by making all the chilaren's frocks and 
pelisses, so as to avoid a milliner's bill." 

" I am afraid I should frighten you if I told you 
what Miss Luscombe's bill was last year. But 
William likes to see them dressed well, and that 
worked flouncing is so expensive !" 

** By and by, when there is more time, we will 
embroider their dresses ourselves, but, at present, 
plain things must be the order of the day." 

'' Oh ! I am ready to do anything, dear Mabel, 
if you will only show me the way. But how are 
we to make dresses P I never attempted such a 
thing." 

" It is very easy to copy patterns, and you have 
many nice ones at present." 

" Well ; I am quite determined to do my best. 
I shall give up Miss Luscombe, until we are better 
off*, and wear only straw bonnets, which I can trim 
myself. If I am not a good manager, it will be 
from want of knowledge, and not from want of 
will, May." 

'* Indeed, I am sure of that," said Mabel, affec- 
tionately, " and together we shall do great things. 
Has Mr. Lushington agreed with WiUiam to take 
the pony-carriage P" 
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" Yes, but William says it will be at a consider- 
able sacrifice. However, I console myself with 
thinking, that, if we had kept it another month in 
the hope of a higher offer, it would have cost us 
more tnan the difference. We have told G-eorge 
to look out for another place, and I am hoping Dr. 
G-rainger may take him." 

" I should be very glad if he did." 

'' What we are to do about a house I can't think. 
Mrs. Allen's is the only available one, and it is 
rather out of the way for a lawyer's office." 

*' I don't think it would do. The Milfords have 
been talking of leaving ever since Anna Milford 
married. She wants them to settle near her, and 
I think it very probable they will do so. That 
bouse would just suit you." 

'* It would, I suppose ; but what should we do 
without a garden for the children P To look out 
upon the market-place, too ! O May ! how dif- 
ferent from Woodbank !" 

'' Our circumstances are different. Comfort 
yourself with the reflection that it is only market 
day once a- week, and that the house doesn't exactly 
face the market-place. When I find it hard to 
bring my ideas down, Dora, I think of Mr. Chase 
in his tiny lodgings, looking out on the butcher's 
shop. After all, we are not better than he is, and 
what is good enough for him, ought to be good 
enough for us." 

'' But he has never been in good circumstances," 
sighed Dora. 

*^ I think that is false reasoning. There must 
be something wrong, if prosperity unfits us for ad- 
versity." 

" But, Mabel dear, it is the case with every 
one." 

"Not with every one; and I still persist in 
thinking, there must be something not quite right, 
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when Buch is the case. Connder, Dora, if a per- 
son lent you a beautiful house and grounds for 
some years, and then said he was unable to con* 
tinue to do so, don't you think you would be 
acting very wrongly, if ^rou were unwilling to 
leave, and grumblea at being foroed to choose a 
residence suited to your means P" 

*^ Yes, but I don't see how this applies to the 
case in question.'* 

** It does ; prosperity is only lent to us, and if 
it is withdrawn, we have no right to murmur." 

" I stm think it is natural." 

'* But, dear Dora, this is your excuse for every* 
thing. Most of our faults are natural, but we are 
not the less bound to conquer them." 

" Then am I to suppose you have left the Prioij 
without regret ?" 

'' O, Dora!" Mabel paused for a moment, for 
the question had been inconsiderate, and she felt 
inclined to cry at such a supposition having been 
hinted. ^' I did feel it, no one knows how much ; 
but I hope I shall not let my regret unfit me for 
what I have to do. In addition to this, recollect^ 
that if you should have the Milfords' house, you 
will be living in greater comfort, and in a far bet- 
ter situation, than we shall be in at the cottage." 

'' Dear May, I am sorry," said Dora, caressing 
her. ** It was a foolish question, and you must try 
to forget it." 

The door opened, and Frances entered. " Good 
morning, Dora ; do you feel better to-day. May ? 
I came to ask when you are coming to the cottage. 
Papa and Dudley are so hard to please, and Judith 
is so perverse and unmanageable, that you had bet- 
ter come and see what you can do." 

Mabel was a little upset by Frances' old, cool, 
displeased manner, but fearful of irritating her, she 
replied, quietly, 
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*' I am glad you are come, because now we can 
arrange it. I feel quite able to move." 

"Do stay till the last moment, May,'* said Dora. 
*' It is such a pleasure to have you here, and think 
of that damp, fresh-painted house!*' 

" How do you know it is damp and fresh-painted, 
Dora P" asked Frances, turning round upon her. 
" I didn*t know you had been inside it.*' 

** Nor have I," replied Dora, a little ashamed, for 
having had Mabel, she had felt no inclination to 
visit the cottage, although they had been settled 
there nearly a week. " But I have heard about it 
constantly." 

"Not correctly, it seems, for it is not at all 
damp, and the smell of paint is nearly goae. In- 
deed, three of the rooms have not been painted at 
all, so I don't see why Mabel need fear." 

" I don't fear," said Mabel, hastily. " I think I 
had better go to-morrow, while you still have the 
pony-carriage, Dora, for I don't think I could walk 
so far yet." 

" Of course not ; if you settle to go, William will 
drive you,*' said Dora. 

" Papa is at the oflSce with William," observed 
Frances to Mabel. " They are looking over papers 
and different things, and trying to arrange about 
the business.** 

** I have had several of the school-girls here to- 
day, Frances,** said Mabel. " Papa told me to do 
what I thought right about a servant, and Judith 
agrees with me in thinking a girl will be sufficient 
for the present." 

" You might have consulted me, I think," said 
Frances, in a displeased tone. 

" So I should if I had been able to see you, but 
when I spoke to you on the subject, before leaving 
the Prioiy, you said you really couldn't trouble 
yourself i^out such matters." 
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" I daresay I was busy at the time, but joa 
mustn't forget, May, that 1 am older than jou, and 
niort* likely to understand these things." 

** Dear Frances, I only wish for us to act to- 
gether in everything, and you needn't fear my tak- 
ing tiHiro authority than you think fit to gi?e me. 
I hop(> yuu will like what I have done, for I have 
almost engaged Bachcl Saunders^ and she is to 
come for a week on trial.*' 

Ill Bpito of the gentle, winning tone, Frances 
looked annoyed. ** I don't like Eachel, she is an 
awkward-looking, unpolished girl. I think Ma- 
rianne Evans would do much better." 

** Mr. Chase had to punish her for stealing ap- 
ples about two months ago," said Mabel. " She is 
always getting into scrapes from her wild, flighty 
ways." 

" You are so prejudiced," said Frances. " The 
fact of jVIr. Chase disliking her is in her favour, I 
think, lie dislikes all who have a little energy 
and spirit." 

Mabel made uo reply, but presently she said, 

" At all events you will let Kachel come for a 
week, won't you ? If we find her awkward and 
clumsy, we can change afterwards. Judith is very 
much pleased with her appearance." 

But Frances was jealous of her position as elder 
sister, and resolved to have her own way. " If you 
are going to usurp all authority at once. May, you 
can have Eachel Saunders. I have expressed my 
preference for Marianne Evans." 

Mabel looked sadly vexed. She had joined with 
Mr. Chase in openly reprimanding Marianne for her 
dishonesty, and it would be rewarding bad conduct, 
if she were to be singled out from the whole school- 
for the situation. She had a presentiment, too, 
that Judith and Marianne would never get on to- 
gether; the Evanses were all impertinent, dressy 
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people, irregular at Church, and disrespectful to 
the clergy. 

''Let us ask papa's advice," she suggested. 
'' You don't know as much of the family as I do, or 
you would see that it would be a great risk to take 
her. Won't you choose some other girl, for I will 
willingly give up £achel P" 

'' Some other girl that meets with your, and Mr. 
Chase's approbation," repeated Frances, sarcas- 
tically. ''If papa chooses me to keep house for 
him, I must not De interfered with. However, we 
will appeal to him, and he shall decide between us.*' 

" No, no, dearest Prances," exclaimed Mabel, in 
great distress. "What is there to decide? I 
haven't the slightest wish to interfere. You shall 
do as you please, only spare poor papa, when he 
has so much to make him sad and anxious." 

"As you please. May, but it is of no use having 
two heads. If I am to be manager, I must have no 
interference. At the Priory I submitted quietly, 
for Aunt Anne was head of all, but now the case 
is diflferent." 

Mabel was very much hurt ; it seemed as if all 
her efforts had been thrown away — all her silent 
work for Frances wasted. She had expected to 
toil unnoticed, to do the labour, while otaers took 
the credit, but in return for this she had hoped, if 
not for gratitude, at least for her sister's love ; and 
all in vain. The verse came into her mind, 

** Nor grieve we if they seem to die, 

Our fragrant deeds — as flowers forgotten piue ; 

'Tis good beneath the Cross to lie, 

While earthly pomps flit idly by, 

With hope in Christ among the happy stars to shine.*' 

Yet it was an especially unkind time to choose 
for such treatment, when they were all broken 
down by suffering, and Mabel, herself, far from re- 

n. E 
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covered from licr late illness. She liad yentnTed to 
)iope lately from Frances' gentle and kind inter- 
eourste witli her, that she was changing for the bet- 
ter, luit now it proved to hare been only a temporary 
impulse, under the fear of losing her. When once 
tcni|>er gained the better of her, she was beyond 
her own control, and Mabel sighed to think how 
very uncomfortable, in ever^ respect, her father 
muHt find his home. This interview decided her 
more than ever on returning to them the next day. 
She resolved Hint it would be best to yield about 
the little servnnt, and let Frances please herself* 
for her father's happiness must be her first con- 
sideration, and for this reason eveiythinff like a 
quarrel must be avoided. Forbearance, and gentle, 
unostentatious working for peace and quiet, could 
alone further her object, and she must place her 
impulses under restraint, to bear unmormuringly 
with Frances' injustice, and love of power. "I 
suppose it is right that I should have crosses," 
sighed poor May to herself, " and this is nothing to 
what has passed." 

"I will arrange about the servant," observed 
Frances, with a doterniined, managing air. ''I 
shall go to the school on my way home, where J 
can see the two girls and decide. You had better 
come to-morrow, before it gets dusk, May, as the 
evenings are damp and chilly." 

'' I want to ask you one thing more," said Mabel. 
" How do you like the cottage r Is it getting more 
comfortable, and like home r" 

" We are living in one room," replied Frances ; 
''the drawing-room is not ready yet, and it has 
been spoilt by the paper. Papa took upon himself 
to choose all the papers without consulting any one^ 
and the drawing-room has nothing but a bed-room 
paper — a green thing with chocolate flowers." 

" He thought we couldn't afford more, I sup- 
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pose," replied Mabel. *' I am glad it is green ; 
pictures look so well on a green paper." 

** I hope we shall have no visitors till it is ready. 
The dining-room with that vulgar paper is unbear- 
able, and so small, one can scarcely walk round the 
table. Well, good-bye ; I have no time to waste." 

^* You are wonderftilly patient. May," said Dora, 
when she was gone. ** It is happy for Frances 
that neither William nor Dudley were present. 
They wouldn't have borne it as quietly for you, as 
you have done for yourself." 

" She is my sister," said Mabel, shortly, for she 
could not hear Frances criticised even by Dora. 
" It is not our nature to be quick-tempered, so I 
suppose we cannot judge of all she has to try her." 

In the middle of the next day, William drove 
Mabel to the cottage. It was the first time she 
bad seen it since it had been fixed upon for their 
residence, but she remembered it well, and was re- 
solved not to be disappointed. Judith, with a 
cloudy brow, came to meet her at the door, no one 
else being at home ; but as it was almost dinner- 
time, she said she expected them immediately. 
Mabel's first act was to go over the rooms, and she 
was tolerably well satisfied with all. 

**I'm right glad you're come. Miss May," ob- 
served Judith. ^'It's more than flesh and blood 
can stand, to be ordered about by Miss Frances, as 
if one were no better than a niggar-slave." 

" Never mind, we shall work together now, Ju- 
dith ; and when the little girl comes we shall get 
on famously." . 

**No such thing. Miss May. We should be 
better off by ourselves than to have that noisy, 
romping girl, Marianne Evans, about the house." 

« Then she is really coming," said Mabel, sadly. 
" We must be patient, Judith, and it will all clear 
off, by and by.' 
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*' Hy and by, when the home is topqr-torfy, and 
ninntor driven out of hia mind, what with cue and 

another !'' 

*' Is he in bad apirita, Judith P'* 

" AVhat else should he be in» with Miaa Eranoei 
worrying from morning till night P Theze*a no 
|)lea8ing her. The house ia too Bmall» and the 
(loon don*t fit tight, and the papera are 1^7, and 
the chimneys smoke I That's what poor master 
hears of from morning to night, till he*a glad to 
get out of tho place.'* 

*' I'oor papa ! JIoweTcr, he has Dudlejr." 

** Ikitter if ho hadn't, when thoae two are quar- 
relling all day long. I have never seen Misa Eranoes 
so bad before ; and there comes she, who knows 
nothing in the world about management^ to lec- 
ture me, and call mc extravagant, and a bad mana- 
ger, and 1 don't know what besides. If it wasn't 
for vou, Miss May, I should have been off before 
this'." 

*' Hush, Judith, you mustn't speak so of my sis- 
ter. She means well, only she is mistaken. We 
will let her be head, and manage so well onraelyeSi 
that she shall have nothing to find fault with. How 
is the kitchen, and your bedroom upstairs P" 

"Well enough, thank you, Miss May. How 
you're going to have the same room aa Miss 
iPrances, I can't think. She'll worry you back 
into the fever, before tho night is over." 

^' Oh ! no, she won't," said Mabel, smiling. 
" She has been very, very kind to me during mj 
illness, and I shall never forget it. But, for dear 
papa's sake, Judith, you must bear with these an- 
noyances. Think wnat he has gone through^ and 
how ill he looks !" 

Having partially succeeded in pacifying Judith, 
Mabel returned to the dining-room. In spite of 
all Judith's efforts, the appearance of the room 
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was depressing in tbe extreme, for Judith had 
never cooked a dinner, or spread a table-cloth in 
her life before, and the contrast to the Priory din- 
ing-room, and dinner-table, was painfully striking. 
No wonder Mr. Hesketh felt the discomfort of 
his home. But Mabel preferred acting to thinking. 
The fine lady must be thrown aside, and nothing 
that could add to her father's comfort could be be- 
neath her dignity. The fire was made up and 
stirred into a blaze, the hearth swept, the rumpled 
table-cloth was smoothed by her small, white hands, 
the knives and forks placed straight. Sun'Qry books, 
that were piled on one another on the mantel* 
piece, were laid tidily on the chiffonier, and a bunch 
of Woodbank flowers, that was hidden behind the 
lamp, was brought forward, and made to take the 
place of the books. Bound the room she went, 
straightening chairs, and carrying order in her 
touch, and scarcely had she finished, when the 
opening of the front door announced their return. 

She sprang forward to meet them, and was 
folded in her father's arms. ''My darling May! 
This is a pleasure indeed. How long have you 
been here ?" 

''About a quarter of an hour," said Mabel, re- 
turning her brother's and sister's £;reetings. " I am 
agreeably surprised to find it looking so clean and 
cheerful I" 

" It will look cheerful to us all, now you are 
come," said her father. "The very room looks 
different, already." 

Mabel noticed the expression of jealous gloom, 
that overcast her sister's face, and hastened to 
change the subject. 

'' Dinner is waiting ; shall I ring the bell, and 
then it will be ready by the time you have taken 
off your bonnet ?" 

" If you please. Have you been upstairs, May ?" 
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"Yes, and I like everything. The rooms are 
not nearly so dark as I expected." 

" Because it is a bright day. Wait till we have 
some rain.'* 

" Well, then we will have a bright fire. Have 
you begun business with William, yet, papa?" 

" Yes, my dear, such as there is to do ; but his 
business, at present, is a mere farce." 

" I suppose so, but when it is found that busi- 
ness will really be attended to, we shall see a 
great difference." 

** I hop^ we shall," replied Mr. Hesketh, in a 
sanguine tone of voice. " I see a change in William, 
already. He is beginning to perceive, that those 
who would earn money must work for it." 

" And what about you, Dudley ? Is anvthing 
decided?" 

^' We have almost settled that he is to go to my 
old friend Colby," observed Mr. Hesketh. " That 
is to say, we have not exactly decided, for he would 
require a considerable allowance, and although 
Frances thinks we could manage it, I feel doubt- 
ful. But there are great advantages — it is a good 
firm, and Colby writes most kindly." 

" We will manage it," said Mabel. ** I suppose 
this allowance would not have to continue very long." 

" That depends upon circumstances. I am con* 
fident Colby would do all in his power to advance 
him, and it seems a promising opening." 

*• When does Mr. Colby wish him to go to Lon- 
don ?" 

" As soon as possible, but we must be cautious, 
May. EecoUect that William and Dora have 
scarcely anything to trust to, and can we' fairly 
E^re this to Dudley ?" 

" I think so, papa," said May, deliberately. " I 
think, too, that, with great care, we shall be able 
to. help William alsa. Then, although his busi- 
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ness is small at present, we must have faith that 
industry will be rewarded, and this seems a great 
thing for Dudley.'* 

"There — ^you may thank your sister for it, 
Dudley," said Mr. Hesketh. " I should have been 
afraid to promise it you on my own responsibility, 
but if she says she will manage it, I know she 
will." 

Dudley kissed her, but said little. He was 
thinking of Geraldine, and the prospects he had 
▼alued so lightly. What would he give now to be 
going to Oxford instead of London ? But he had 
neglected his advantages, and they had been with- 
drawn. 

The dinner was comfortless and ill-served. Ju- 
dith was no cook, and seemed a good deal flurried 
at having so much to do ; and Mabel resolved to 
train Marianne Evans to wait, both for the sake of 
order, and to spare Judith. She felt very much 
for her father, who looked stern and ill at ease, and 
was evidently thinking of Northwode Priory, and 
his well-arranged table and servants. Frances and 
Dudley were at cross purposes all dinner time, and 
not all May's efforts could keep the conversation 
cheerful. 

Mr. Hesketh went into Feverstone again daring 
the afternoon, and Mabel took advantage of his 
absence to go up stairs, and lie down, for she felt 
very much tired with even the little she had done, 
and was anxious to nurse her strength for the 
evening. 

About six o'clock she went down stairs, and 
found the tea prepared, and Frances at the little 
side-table, with a multitude of patterns of damask 
and moreen, spread before her. 

•* What are all those patterns for ?" asked Mabel, 
inquiring in as little interfering a tone as she 
could, though her heart misgave her. 
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*' For our drawiDg-room cortains and chair 
cotofh/* replied Frances. "Which are you for, 
May ? Crimson or green, or shall it be this crim- 
son and brown P It is less expensive than the 
othon*. and wo must consider economy." 

*' They are all pretty," said Mabel, doubtfully, 
** but I thought we should have chintz. You know 
the (iitrcrcuce will be considerable, and they would 
wash.** 

*' I didn't ask you what you thought we should 
have, but which of these patterns you liked 
best." 

Mabel hesitated — "Frances, you must forgi?e 
me, but I can't help speaking plainly. I never 
wish to interfere, but you must remember that we 
have made ourselves responsible for Dudley's allow- 
ance, and wo mustn't think of damask curtains, 
while William and Dora, and those two poor chil- 
dren, have nothing to depend upon." 

"The crimson and brown will be best," said 
Frances, meditativelv, quietly disregarding Mabel's 
speech. " Now I think of it, I fancy there is a little 
brown in the paper." 

Of all characters in the world, Frances' was one 
of the hardest to deal with. Mabel felt puzzled, 
but she would not give up, when she knew she was 
right. 

" Frances, is this kind ? Why won't you listen 
to me ? If we decide upon chintz, we can make 
the curtains ourselves, and, indeed, we have no 
money to spare. You shall choose and buy, and 
settle everything, but do listen to me." 

"Mabel, if you wish to take the direction of 
everything yourself, do so, but understand, once for 
all, that I will bear no interference." 

" Interference ! O, Frances ! you are very un- 
just. Are we not to consider William and Dudley 
at all ?" 
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" Are we to deny ourselves everything, in ordw 
that Dora may buy eight-guinea silk dresses, and 
velvet bonnets with ostrich feathers P" 

'' I wish you had heard her talk yesterday morn- 
ing. She has given up Miss Luscombe, and is 
going to wear the plainest dresses and bonnets, 
until we are all in better circumstances." 

'* I am glad necessity is teaching her a lesson 
she ought to have learned long ago. 

" In common justice you must give William as 
much blame as Dora. He always urged her to 
dress well, and bought many of her expensive 
dresses himself." 

"The folly of marrying a thoughtless wife!'* 
exclaimed Frances. 

" Don't you think buying damask, when chintz 
will do, is very much like the folly you condemn in 
Dora P" 

With a stately air Frances rose, and left the 
room, thinking it best to express her displeasure 
silently, and in a dignified, manner. Mabel kept 
back the tears that would fain have gathered in her 
eyes, and turned to the tea-table, to see whether it 
was well arranged. There was the same appear- 
ance of bare discomfort, that she had noticed be- 
fore, but if a remedy was to be found. May was the 
person to find it, and when Mr. Hesketn came in 
soon afterwards, he found the lamp lit, the kettle 
singing, his chair placed by the table near the fire, 
and his usual plate of toast ready, though he soon 
saw that it had been procured at the expense of 
Mabel's burning cheeks. 

Dudley had remained at Woodbank, and Frances 
came down to tea late, and was much displeased to 
find May had taken her post as tea-maker, and 
although the place was resigned immediately, it 
formed an excuse for still further ill-humour. "For- 
tunately, however, she was inclined to be silent, 
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and ^[abel hoped the damask was forgotten, and 
that the point would be yielded. The matter^ how- 
oviT, was settled in an unexpected manner. 

AVhen tea had been removed, Mr. Heaketh asked 
for the side-table, that he might arrange hia papers 
there, without fear of disarrangement. Judith 
brought it over, ooTored as it was with patterns. 
For one moment he surveyed them, and was going 
to remove them, when an idea seemed to occur to 
him. 

" What arc these for ?'* he asked. " May, are 
they your property P** 

"Tlioy arc mine," said Frances, advancing to 
claim thcni. 

" Wliat are they for, my dear?" 

" Simply patterns, papa, for curtains.'* 

" For ourselves ? I hope you are considering 
the expense. Are they absolutely necessary ?" 

" I never heard of a drawing-room without cur- 
tains," replied Frances, shortly. 

" You mistake me ; I know we must have cur- 
tains, but the less expensive the better." 

" The pattern I have decided upon is a bargain." 

" Tell me what the whole expense will be." 

Frances made a guess at what she imagined they 
would cost. 

" You mustn't think of it, my love. If we run 
up bills, we shall bitterly rue it, when the time for 
paying them arrives. Is there no cheaper material 
that would do as well ?" 

"Ask Mabel; she is a better manager than I 
am," and the patterns were indignantly tossed down 
upon the table. Mr. Hesketh took no notice, and 
quietly turned to his younger daughter. 

" You see the necessity for economy. May. As 
soon as you can send to Denby's, get some less ex- 
pensive patterns, and we can see whether they will 
do." 
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" Frances will do ifc to-morrow, I daresay," ob- 
served Mabel. "Sbe is the proper person to 
arrange tbese things, because she ia the elder." 

'* Excuse mq, you must manage your own affairs^ 
Mabel." 

No more was said. Mr. Hesketh became en- 
grossed in his papers, and Judith came early to 
recommend Mabel to go to bed. Whether Mr. 
Hesketh reprimanded Frances, or not, May could 
not tell, but when she came up stairs, she was more 
haughty and sullen than eyer. 

A long yisit from Mr. Chase broke the monotony 
of the next day. He brought a short letter from 
Mina, written in ink, for she was better, and 
allowed to sit up. It was, as usua], sympathising 
and kind, and Mabel observed, when she had fin- 
ished it, ^* that she always felt better after one 
of Mina's letters." 

Mr. Chase seldom spoke of other people or 
carried about gossip, but before leaving, he said — 

" I must tell you how strong the feeling in Pever- 
stone is against Mr. Collier's proceedings. Mr. Erie 
even sought an interview for the purpose of expos- 
tulating with him, but found him so hard and inex- 
orable, that he came away disgusted. Dr. Grainger 
has refused to attend him afber such conduct, for 
he says such ill-gotten wealth is best kept to him- 
self. Indeed, popular feeling is such, that for the 
present he will find Feverstone a good deal changed 
towards him. But this will not continue ; the ex- 
isting state of society is such that wealth will in- 
variably get friends and followers — friends, such as 
they are, — ^but depend upon it th^ are not like the 
friends of the poor man. The liushingtons and 
Mrs. Grahame aefend him, as also do some othersy 
though on what plea I can't imagine." 

" Papo will bo very much gratified by these 
proofs of fnendsbip. Dr. Grainger is one of the 
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very few tnio-hearted, nnmeroeiuffj peraons, that 
one can fi^l sure of." 

Much more Mr. Chase might hare told of the 
state of puhlic feeling in Peverstonei but he knew 
so well, that public feeline was, at best, fluctuating 
and uncertain, that he judged it more wiae to re- 
frain. 

When ho returned home, his landlady put a let- 
ter into hifl hand, with the obserration, 

" The postman was very sorry to have been so 
careless, Hir, hut this letter had got in between the 
newspapers in his basket, and he has only just 
found it." 

** Never mind ; I don't think it is of much eon- 
seouence,*' replied 3lr. Chase, examining the hand- 
wnting, which was unknown to him, and trying to 
decipher the illegible postmark. 

When he reached his room he broke the seal, 
expecting to find a printed circular, or something 
of the same kind. To his surprise, however, he 
found that it commenced, ''My dear Chase:" he 
turned to the signature, and read the name " Wil- 
liam Mountford," and instantly recollected a col- 
lege friend of that name, of whom he had seen 
nothing for some years. He knew him to have 
been called to the bar some time previously, where, 
being highly connected, and possessed of good 
abilities, he seemed likely to rise to some eminence. 

The letter was as follows : 

" Mt deae Chase, 

'' It is many years now since we met, and 
you may possibly have forgotten the fact of my 
existence, but that I have not behaved in such an 
unfriendly manner by you, I am going to give you a 
substantial proof. I have heard of you occasionally, 
and learned the other day, with regret, that you 
Were still a curate on, I suppose, somewhat less tnan 
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a hundred a-^ear! Now, although we used to 
differ slightly in our views, there are none of my 
college acquaintance for whom I have so high a 
respect, or whom I would so gladly serve as your- 
self. A capital living near us, in the gift of my 
uncle, Lord Moreton, has just fallen vacant through 
the promotion of the incumhent, and my uncle has 
consulted me in the choice of a new rector. You 
were the man I first thought of, and I lose no time 
in making you the offer. The net value of the 
living is somewhere between five and six hundred 
a-year. There is a first-rate house and garden, and 
the Church, which has just been restored, is all that 
could be desired, and stands in a part of my uncle's 
park. Now, my dear fellow, will you have it P If 
so, I shall be rejoiced at obtaining you for such a 
near neighbour. But there is one point on which 
I must say a few words. If I remember rightly, 
you were always a plain spoken individual, and 
therefore I will deal by you m the same way. My 
uncle, though most excellent and kind-hearted, is a 
man of strong prejudices, and if you accept the 
living of Broadstone, I tell you frankly that you 
must swallow your peculiar notions, for Daily Ser- 
vice and weekly Communion will not meet with his 
approbation. Indeed, I know that he would not 
willingly give the living to a man holding these 
views; out I have such confidence in your good 
sense, that I feel certain, when ease and independ- 
ence are within your reach, you will not allow these 
strait-laced notions upon unimportant subjects to 
stand in your way. In these days, when even in- 
cumbencies of any description are hard to get, it is 
useless to be over-particular about minor points, 
when a living like Broadstone is in the question. 
I must caution you, therefore, if you come here, 
against expressing your opinions before my uncle. 
The custom at Broadstone is to have two services 
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on Sundays, and Communion three or four times 
a year, and he would like no alterations. Let me 
hear from you soon, my dear Chase, and give me a 
satisfactory answer. 

" I remain, 

•* Tour sincere friend, 
" "William R. Mountfobd." 

The letter was laid down, and Mr. Chase walked 
silently and meditatively to the window. The 
close street and hutcher^s shop met his view, and 
the sounds of the customers helow fell on his ear. 
He turned hack upon the room — it was small, ill- 
furnished, crowded with hooks, papers, and hoxes. 
His mind wandered to the Rectory at Broadstone, 
and pictured to him the ease and affluence, the well 
furnished library, the garden, the Church, the 
park ! He thought of bringing Mina there, of the 
Dright, fresh country, the society of the Mount- 
fords, the freedom from pecuniary care and anx- 
iety. It was a tempting picture. He turned his 
eyes on his thin, worn coat, and thought of the 
keen east wind, and his inability to afford a 
warmer one. He looked at the hat, that lay be- 
fore him, it was brown, and worn, with honest 
use : how long he had had it ! Then came the 
thought of Broadstone again — Broadstone and 
Mina — ease for himself, and perhaps prolonged 
life for her. How vividly that bright, tempt- 
ing picture contrasted with his lonely, toilsome 
life! 

Then rose up before him the recollection of Ma- 
bel Hesketh ; her pale, saddened face, her changed 
home. She had sacrificed home, wealth, position, 
everything, because she would not do evil that 
good might come. Was she not an example to 
him P Should he sacrifice his principles for the 
sake of ease and plenty P Should he, God's mi- 
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nister, be less conscientious, less enduring, than 
that gentle, fragile girl P What was ease, or wealth 
to one, whose mission it was to work amidst want 
and suffering ? With regard to Mina, she was in 
a comfortable home, and consideration for her need 
not influence his decision; besides, she was in 
God's Hands, and affluence might undo what pain 
and trial had worked in her. She was contented, 
even happy, living in a state of constant prepara- 
tion for the Mbur, that would take her from suffer- 
ing and temptation to rest and peace. True, it 
was only bv rigid denial of every self-indulgence, 
that he could meet even the moderate expense of 
Miss Clayton's establishment; true, his life was 
hard and destitute of love, but might it not be the 
thorny path which his Master had trodden before 
him P He had rejected ease and wealth, and why 
should His servants desire that, which their Lobd 
had scorned ? 

No — it must be considered as simply a question 
of right or wrong— principle against inclination; 
and kneeling on the floor, he prayed that he might 
be guided in the decision, that, wealth, in itself, 
might have no power to allure him, and that his 
high calling, and the true performance of his duty, 
might be his first thought. 

He rose, strong and resolved. How could he 
feel sure of not falling away, if he voluntarily placed 
himself beyond the reach of Church privileges? 
Were it a field for hard, unceasing labour, where 
he might hope to instil his principles into the 
minds of his people, the case would be different. 
But it was not so ; Broadstone he knew to be a 
place almost without poor, chiefly composed of 
tenants and labourers of Lord Moreton's. If he ac- 
cepted it, he must first virtually pledge himself to 
conceal his principles, he could never preach or 
teach them. He could never impart to the children 
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committed to his keeping, thoie opinioxiB so pi 
cious to himself. How would he be able to rend 
his final account, if he had neglected what he b 
licved to be his duty P He tnought of the text 
*' AVhat shall it profit a man if he gain the whoU 
world, and lose his own soul P" Doubts were at an 
end — the temptation had ceased to be a temptation 
— Broadstono must never be his. 

Promptness was one of Mr. Chase's strong 
points; he never delayed anything that could be 
done at once ; and it was this rule that made him 
take his writing-desk, and answer the letter imme- 
diately. A grateful but steady refusal of the offer, 
with the reasons fully explained, was written; it 
was deliberately folded, directed, and sealed, and 
his resolution never wavered. Then, that the 
question might be finally decided and put away, he 
took the letter to the post, and when this was done, 
he returned to his quiet, unvaried life of work and 
self-denial, as composed, and as little unsettled, as 
if the offer had never been made. The wind was as 
keen and piercing as before, but he could smile at 
his thin, worn coat, and feel that he was happier 
and safer so, than in the Beotory of Broadstone. 

I^one beside Lord Moreton, and William Mount- 
ford, knew of his refusal — none, save G-oi) ; but 
with Him, the relinquishment of worldly prosperity, 
because it could not be obtained consistently with 
single-hearted devotion to his profession, did not 
pass unnoticed. And if it was to meet with no 
worldly reward — if he was to toil on, unthought o^ 
with small means, and few earthly blessings to 
gladden his life, yet there was that reserved for 
God's servants in another world, in comparison 
with which all temporal privation and toil appeared ' 
like the faint, soft glimmer of the glow-worm, by 
the side of the great and glorious, and life-giving 



CHAPTEE V. 

'' My whole life have I lived in pleasant thought, 
As if Life's business were a summer mood ; 
As if all needful things would come unsought 
To genial faith, still rich in genial good ; 
But how can he expect that others shoidd 
Build for him, sow for him, and at his call 
Love him, who for himself will take no heed at all ?" 

WORDSWORTH. 

It was a stormy night ; the rain beat against the 
windows, and the wind whistled through the streets, 
and round the houses. Dora sat in the drawing- 
room at Woodbank, with her eldest child for a 
companion. She was disposed to feel sad and de- 
pressed, and the moaning of the wind prompted her 
to draw closer to the bright fire, and coax Willy to 
her knee, that she might be more sensible of his 
companionship. A sound in the hall, which caught 
her ear, made her drive away melancholy thoughts, 
and look up cheerfully ; for since William had had 
anxieties and cares, she had felt that he ought to 
find a cheerful home, and a smiling wife, on his 
return from the office. 

His step was light and his tone was brisk, how- 
ever, when he entered. " "Well, Dora, a pleasant 
night, isn't it P Why, my little chap, not gone to 
bed yet ! You think you are company for mamma, 
I suppose, eh, Willy P** 

The child looked up, and uttered his father's 

n. p 
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Dame, and was instantly hoisted up on tho tall 
shoulder, daneed round the room onoe or twice, 
and finally raced off with to the nursery, laughing 
and screamine, where he was deposited on his 
nurse's lap, while his father returned to the draw- 
ing-room. 

"How are matters flourishing P*' asked Dora, 
when her husband had seated himself by her aide, 
and ffi?en a preliminary poke to the fire. 

" We can t expect much yet, I suppose, but I 
am sanguine about the future. Having my father 
will be the making of me. It was a capital thought 
of May's. You have no idea how sensible and 
clear headed he is l" 

" Like May ; she has the clearest head I ever 
knew." 

" He is so much respected in Peverstone, that 
people must give us business by and by. He is 
setting all to rishts for me, and we are beginning 
in good earnest. 

" You seem quite in spirits about it," said Dora, 
smiling. 

" Well, I am. I begin to think, Dora, that I 
have led a terribly idle, useless life hitherto. Beal 
hard work is quite pleasant for a little variety, and 
with you and those two children to take care of, 
I do think I have been an idle vagabond." 

"Dear William," said Dora, caressingly. "I 
mean to set to work in earnest, too. If you have 
been idle, I have been just as much so. Look 
what I have got here." 

She produced a large red account-book, with 
formidable headings at the top of the pages, and 
made her husband examine it with no Httle 
pride. 

" What is it in the name of wonder ? You, with 
an account book, Dora ! What shall we hear of 
next P" 
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'' Weekly bills, and housekeeping, keys and 
cookery books, dressmaking and contriving I'* be- 
gan Dora, laughing. 

"Marvels that were never dreamt of in your 
household philosophy," added "William. " My dear 
little wife, it will be very pleasant to begin our re- 
formation together.** 

''I am sure I shall turn out a good manager, 
some day," said Dora, as if she were not a little 
astonished at the probability of such an event. I 
have learnt how to make two different kinds of 
puddings to-day, William, for May says it isn't 
right a poor man's wife should know nothing about 
these things.** 

" Very true, but you don't intend to do without 
a cook, I hope.** 

" Oh ! no ; but then if I were wise in these 
matters myself, I needn't give such high wages as 
we have been accustomed to do, and if we had a 
less skilful person, I should be able to superintend, 
and instruct her. May says these first-rate cooks 
are very extravagant.'* 

"Exceedingly probable — it is strange that we 
should be so cheerful. Bora, after aU that has 
passed.'* 

" Why, we are going to work ourselves out of 
our di£BLCulties. I don't think things look so very 
bad, after all. I shouldn*t wonder if you got a 
famous business, and by and by were able to buy 
back Northwode Priory." 

William shook his head. "You forget Mr. 
Lushington. He has almost all the county busi- 
ness. If we make a comfortable income, it is all 
I look for." 

" I am sure you will do that ; you are setting to 
work so thoroughly in earnest." 

'* How can I help it when I see my father so 
business-like and energetic? He quite puts me 
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to shame, Dora. I never knew before how much 
▼igour there was in him. I always find him before 
me at the office ; he is as regular as clock-work, 
and so systematic I" 

" Poor Mr. Hesketh ! It seems hard he should 
be obliged to work again, now, when he might 
fairly expect rest and ease." 

'^It does seem hard," said William, thought- 
fally; '^hard that he should be working for his 
children, when he has put them in a way of work- 
ing for themselves. Do you know, Dora, I am 
getting to look at things differently. When I had 
plenty of money, and nothine to do, I scarcely 
ever thought at all ; but now that I am absolutely 
forced to work, I see things in a different light. 
I was thinking of it all the other night, when I 
couldn't sleep, and I was fancying what it would 
have been, if I had never been idle, but worked 
from the first. You remember that when I started 
here, Mr. Lushington said, I might make an in- 
come of a thousand a-year. If I had done so 
from that time, although, perhaps, we should not 
have been rich enough to keep JSTorthwode Priory, 
yet we might have given my ^ther and the ^rls a 
comfortable home; and with their income joined 
to our own, we might still have laid by for our 
children, as much as we thought right. My father 
would have been happy with us, and there would 
have been no necessity for his working. It made 
me very sad to think how very different things 
would have been then, from what they are now." 

Dora looked thoughtful, too, and made no re- 
mark. Presently William spoke again ;— 

'^ Don't think, Dora, from what I am going to 
say, that I lay my idleness at anyone's door but 
my own, but 1 should wish when Willy and Archie 
grow up, and are educated, that they should be 
forced to depend upon their own exertions for a 
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livelihood. I am afraid none but very excellent^ 
strong-minded men would have the strength to 
work for themselves, when a rich and indulgent 
father is willing to support them. I know well 
that it ought not to have been so— that I have 
trespassed upon, and abused my father's liberality 
— that he never intended his generosity should 
have the effect of making me neglect my profes- 
sion ; but I wish that my children should be spared 
the temptation, and if ever I should be a rich man, 
I hone I shall have firmness enough to adhere to 
this determination." 

" Poor little Archie !" said Dora, smiling. ** When 
will he be old enough to earn a livelihood P" 

'' Sooner than you think. Time passes so fast. 
It seems only yesterday I was a boy at Winches- 
ter." 

•* Were you happier then than you are now ?*' 

"Ask me that question a twelvemonth hence. 
At present I am in the condition of Mahomet's 
coffin; but less than a twelvemonth will prove 
whether it is still in my power to get a business, 
or no." 

" Of that I have no fear," said Dora. ** Do you 
know when Dudley leaves P" 

** The day after to-morrow, I believe. He will 
have a good field for energy before him, for Colby 
is certain to advance him, if he finds him steady 
and hard-working." 

" Energy is not exactly Dudley's strong point." 

" No, But necessity may work wonders. I am 
thankful that foolish engagement is at an end." 

'* So should I be if he felt it less ; but I think it 
has been a greater trial to him than we imagine ; 
and I was sorry to find the other day, that he still 
clings to the hope, that it will eventually be re- 
newed." 

** Silly fellow ! I hope he may never have the 
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chance of renewing it. What happinetsa could he 
ever have with a girl, who jilted him in that oon- 
aiderate, cold-hlooded, poliahed way P" 

^ You must recollect that Colonel Egerton pro- 
bahly influenced her." 

" Take mj word for it, ahe wanted no influencing. 
BeaideSy there are different waya of doing the aame 
thing. A good honest, unqualified ' no/ would 
have been more soothine to a man'a feelings, than 
that soft, deceitful, undecided way of leaving it ; 
keeping herself free, but putting it in such a man- 
ner, that if ever it were convenient, it could be 
renewed." 

'' I think you are hard upon her, William," said 
Dora. 

''Time will prove,'' replied her husband. ''A 
true-hearted girl would have stuck to him through 
everything; but supposing her not to have been 
that, if she had been simply an honest girl, she 
would have said she couldn't face poverty, and 
thought it best the engagement should be con- 
cluded. Oeraldine did neither, but flattered her- 
self she had skilfully steered between the two, 
whereas she only forfeited all claim to both true- 
heartedness and honesty. I always thought her a 
frivolous little flirt." 

" I wish Dudley didn't care about it." 

" Change of air and scene will make a new man 
of him. Here, everything reminds him of it, but 
when once he is there with plenty to do, he will 
have too much else to think of, to dwell upon this." 

'' He is a good-hearted fellow, and he seems 
grieved now to feel himself a burthen on the girls. 
This alone will act as an incentive to make him 
work." 

Dora was right in saying Dudley still mourned 
over his broken engagement. He had too much 
spirit to go to Marbury, but his longing to see Ge- 
raldine before he lefb, and hear her final decision 
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from her own lips, was extreme. He was able to 
talk over everything with May, at last, and they 
had many sorrowful conversations over Geraldine's 
conduct, and Hugh's mysterious disappearance. 

" It is of no use V* exclaimed Dudley, at length. 
^' To Geraldine I can say nothing, but I must and 
will have this cleared up about Hugh. I won't 
believe he could turn his Dack on his friends, just 
because trouble had come upon them. It wasn't a 
bit like him« He never cared for money, or rank, 
or any such trash, and we have been very unjust 
and unkind to believe it of him so quietly, and take 
no steps to find out the truth." 

Mabel shook her head, and there was a tear glis- 
tening in her eye. " I have thought it all over," 
she said. '' I am afraid he inherits his mother's 
opinions and prejudices. What other reason could 
there be P He had no thought of leaving when we 
saw him, just before, and even supposmg he had 
been suddenly called away, he has had time enough, 
surely, to write." 

" 1 will give him the benefit of the doubt," said 
Dudley. '^It has weighed upon me a good deal 
lately, and before I leave, I will go to Lynchbrook, 
and get his direction." 

^' And write to him ?" asked MabeL 

" Tes, write, and give him an opportunity of ex- 
plaining everything. He must answer me, and we 
shall see, by what he says, the reason that took him 
away." 

The day before leaving, accordingly, Dudley 
went to Lynchbrook, and faced the awful presence 
of Mrs. Grahame. Colder, stifier, more calmly 
gracious and unbending than ever, he found her, 
and full ten minutes of her freezing atmosphere 
had to be endured, before he could find an oppor- 
tunity for bringing in Hugh's name. 

*' Do you expect Hugh back soon P" he asked, 
at length. 
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*' It is doubtful when he will return," and Mrs. 
Orahame held her head more rigidly upright and 
stiff. " He required change of air, and 1 hope he 
will be absent some time." 

«* Then he is not at Oxford P" 

•* No," was the evaaire replj. " Oxford would 
have been no change for him, and having seen verj 
little of the world, he is visiting Wales and Soot- 
land. I hope it will do him a great deal of good." 

''Wales and Scotland," repeated Dudley. ^I 
am goine to write to him, and I came to ask you to 
give me nis address." 

For a moment Mrs. Grahame paused. If Dud- 
ley wrote he would explain everything, and dash all 
her schemes and plans to the winds. What was to 
be done ? There was no time for thought. Dud- 
ley was awaiting a reply. If she could keep it in 
her own hands, and not part with the address, it 
would be a great step gained ; and she quietly ob- 
served, 

''Those Welsh names are so long and unpro- 
nounceable, that you had better give your letter to 
me, and I can forward it, as I am constantly writing 
to Hugh." 

"Thank you," said Dudley, unsuspiciouBly. **I 
haven't written the letter yet, but I will do so be- 
fore I leave, and send it to you. Is Hugh in 
north or south Wales ?" 

"North Wales," was the reply. 

" We have some cousins there," began Dudley, 
" I wonder whether he will fall in with . . ." 

" He will leave Wales almost immediately for 
Scotland," interrupted Mrs. Grahame, in her most 
icy tone. " I expect every day to hear that he has 
left." 

" But surely he intends returning to Oxford V* 

"Yes, by and by — are you leaving Peverstone 
soon?" 
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^* I go to-morrow. It is hard to give up Oxford 
for London, and I envj Hugh going back there* 
But there is no help for it ;" and Dudley rose to 
take leave. 

** I hope Mr. and the Miss Heskeths are well," 
observed Mrs. Grahame, as she gave him her cold, 
passionless hand, at parting. 

** Quite well, thank you/' replied Dudley ; re- 
straining an intense desire to fling away the stiff 
fingers ne had for a moment enclosed in his 
hand. 

It was over at last. How sociable and congenial 
the bare, leafless trees appeared, contrasted with 
that hard, impenetrable presence ! They did wave 
their branches to and fro in the breeze, and yielded 
to external influences ; what influences would 
tempt her to relax her rigid dignity, or descend 
from that stately height on which she had placed 
herself? But the object of his visit was gained, 
and that was all he desired. 

The whole of that evening was devoted to writing 
to Hugh. Sheet after sheet was written, for 
Dudley's heart warmed as he wrote to his friend, 
and suspicion and distrust gradually melted away, 
and the whole history of their trials, of Mabel's de- 
cision, her fever, and their present changed circum- 
stances, was poured forth, without a doubt that it 
was going to a sympathizing friend. When he 
had finished, he asked May to read it, but to his 
surprise she refused. She would give no reason, 
but simply said she would rather not. Not even a 
message could he induce her to send ; and this un- 
willingness to give one expression of regard to one, 
of whom they had all been so fond, seemed unac- 
countable to Dudley. Little did he dream of the 
conflict that was going on within her — the conflict 
between her sofb, warm feelings, and her maiden 
pride. Years ago she had seen how Hugh had 
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yalued her opinion, soueht her connsely hnng upon 
her words ; and while those around her saw in her 
now only the usual smile, the evenly cheerful tone, 
and thoughtful consideration for others, they little 
knew what tenfold bitterness his apparent deser- 
tion of them in their hour of trial, had added to her 
other sufferings. That sofb comer of her heart 
seemed to say, " Send one word to him ; it can do 
no harm," but womanly difi^nity answered '' no." 
Beason argued, " If untrue, ne is no longer worthy 
of your regard or esteem ; if true, the letter wiU 
explain everything to him, without any addition of 
yours." Feeling might suggest a milder course, 
but Mabel knew reason was more to be trusted, 
and maiden-dignity and self-respect were too pre- 
cious to be trifled with. Months ago it might 
have been hard to resist the strong inclination she 
felt to add a word of remembrance, but self-control 
was become so habitual, that her most importunate 
wishes were restrained with comparatively little 
difficulty. 

'' No, thank you, Dudley ; ask me no questions, 
please ; I have no message to send." 

" Well, May, you know best, but it is hardly 
kind to poor Hugh." 

Mabel sighed — but she would say no more, lest 
her motives should be further inquired into. The 
letter was closed, and sent to Lyncbbrook that 
evening, in the hope that Mrs. Orahame might 
send it by the early post the next morning. Ma- 
bel felt relieved when it was gone, as it settled any 
scruples she might still have, and she could now 
look forward to the answer, which, in all human 
probability, must arrive in the course of a few days* 

"L'homme propose, et Dieu dispose." "Wlio 
could have contemplated the possibility of Hugh's 
never receiving the letter? Not May, with her 
simple, truthful mind — not Dudley, in his good- 
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humoured, honest integrity of heart. Yet ambition 
and self-deception may be God's instruments, as 
well as straightforwardness or singleness of pur- 
pose — ^and so it proved. 

Alone, in her still, sombre room, to all outward 
appearance engrossed in the needles and cotton she 
held in her hands, sat Mrs. Grahame. But out- 
ward appearance seldom presented any index to the 
state of her mind. At that moment she was in- 
dulging in a long day-dream. She had pictured 
Hugh at Eoray Castle — the impression Eugenia 
Buchanan would probably make on him — her own 
happiness, when she received a letter from Hugh, 
announcing his engagement, and intreating her to 
regard Eugenia as a daughter. She had seen him 
return to Oxford, full of hope and vigour — leave 
it loaded with honours — enter upon his profession, 
distinguished for his talents and acquirements — 
with a position reader-made as Lord Foray's son-in- 
law ; and with an mcome sufficient, by the aid of 
Eugenia's dowry, which she knew might well be 
considerable, to support that position. 

Her pleasant reverie was dispelled by the entrance 
of a servant with Dudley's letter. The sight of it 
brought a cloud over her hitherto contented face. 
Stransely inharmonious with her dream was the 
thought of Mabel Hesketh, coming like a shadow 
to supplant the bright vision, that had become the 
delight of her solitary hours. 

She took the letter into her hand, commenting 
mentally on the weight and size, speculating on 
the number of sheets it contained, and remarking, 
through the transparent envelope, on the close 
writing, and crossed pages, which to her imagi- 
nation were carrying so much poison into Hugh's 
mind. 

She went over, in thought, the history that was 
transcribed on those pages, calculating on the effect 
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it was likelj to produce on Hugh. Where waa 
now her castle in the air — her handsome daughter- 
in-hiw — the wealth, the connection, the honour? 
Had she been a person of one whit less self-re- 
straint, her irritation would have overcome her, but 
the bent brow, and quivering lips alone betrayed 
her iuward emotion. Had Dudley's letter come a 
fortnight later, it might have been harmless. Less 
than a fortnight must take Hugh to Scotland, and 
then she had no fear. It was provoking that she 
had intended writing to Hugh the next day, for as 
she had only promised that she would enclose Dud- 
ley's letter when she wrote, she could otherwise have 
kept it for a few days with a clear conscience. It 
was verv easy to postpone her letter, and wait until 
she had heard from Hugh before writing again. 
Indeed there had been no strict promise that this 
letter should be enclosed in her next, and probably 
it contained nothing of immediate consequence. 
It seemed so essential to her child's happiness, that 
he should have made the acquaintance of Lord 
Foray and his family before his mind was again 
unsettled by news of the Heskeths. What could 
be so paramount a duty with a mother as the 
welfare of a son P Conscience to some people 
might have answered " Truth," but, in her case, con- 
science was deadened and lulled into quietude, and 
self-will and pride were in the ascendant. Dud- 
ley's letter might well be kept a short time, and 
Hugh's happiness should not be risked for aU the 
Heskeths in the world. She looked at the let- 
ter again, and felt sorely tempted to inquire into 
the contents, but as with many another frail hu- 
man being, conscience, while hushed into slumber 
on one point, was meritoriously punctilious on 
another. With an air of stern honour and fidelity, 
she rose and locked up the unhappy letter, the key- 
note to Hugh's happiness, safe in her escritoire. 
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The next morning she wrote more strongly than 
ever, to urge Hugh not to delay the yisit to Scot- 
land ; and Hugh, weary alike of Wales, and Scot- 
land, and the whole world, and tired of her inces- 
sant entreaties, acceded to her wishes, making 
arrangements for leaving his quiet retreat, where 
he had already become the object of too much 
notice and speculation^ to feel any regret at going 
away. 



CHAPTEB VI. 

** A brow whose frowns are Ttstlj grand, 
And an eye of sunlit brightness, 
And a swan>like neck, and an arm and hand 
Of most bewitching whiteness." 

W. M. PRABD. 

Twilight was closing in. A thick Scotch mist 
was fast enveloping the massive fonn of Eoray 
Castle in its impenetrable shrouds. The surround- 
ing hills looked cheerless and indistinct, and their 
dingy grey outline seemed blending with the dull, 
heavy tints of the sky. 

Grace Buchanan turned hastily from the window, 
through which she was gazing, making an exclama- 
tion expressive of satisfaction ai»the contrast the 
room presented to the dreary prospect without. It 
was large, lofty, and brilliantly lighted. Everything 
in it seemed calculated to add t^ the brilliancy. 
The white and gold paper, the mirrors and pictures, 
the amber-coloured silk damask of the hangings 
and couches, the endless tables covered with orna- 
ments and curiosities, choice specimens in statuary, 
glass, alabaster, china — the low, luxurious couches 
and ottomans, seemed the essence of refinement 
and elegance. But this was not the reflection that 
passed through Grace's mind. She was thinking 
of the visitor who was expected that evening, and 
considering how welcome that pleasant room would 
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appear to him, after a long drive over the bleak 
moors in that impenetrable miet. 

Not a little curiosity had been excited in the 
minds of G-race and her sister, hj the promised 
visit of this far-away cousin, whose father Lord 
Eoray asserted to have been one of the handsomest 
men he had ever seen. Probably Hugh would be 
handsome too; and the arrival of a handsome 
young man was a pleasant break to the sisters, 
in the monotony of a dreary Scotch winter ; espe- 
cially to the elder, Eugenia, whose foreign educa- 
tion had made her peculiarly alive to the apprecia- 
tion of this species of excitement. 

Grace was quiet and unattractive, possessing the 
characteristics of her Scotch parentage too strongly 
to be £;ood-looking. The broad face, besprinkled 
with pale brown freckles, and the sandy hair, despite 
the French arrangement in which Eugenia had dis- 
posed of it, were no materials for beauty, although, 
as far as the want of it could be compensated for bv 
dress, it was done. Her attire, though youthful, 
was elegant and finished-looking ; light in material, 
bright in colouring, and the Scotch plaid ribbon in 
her hair was as becoming, as could well have been 
devised. She was scarcely more than a child, but 
the expression of her face was older than the face 
itself, and the short, set figure was that of a more 
matured age. 

Lord Foray, a fine-looking, middle-aged man, 
with white hair, was seated by the fire, and as 
Grace turned from the window, he looked up from 
his book, and inquired, 

" What sort of a night, Grace — any moon ?** 

" Not a vestige of one," was the reply. 

" Where is Eugenia ?*' 

'* Coming, I think ; I heard her speaking to 
John in the hall, just now." 

She had scarcely finished, when the door opened. 
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and a very tall, ^ceful girl entered, dreaaed in a 
naizc-coloured silk dreaa, with bright red leaveaand 
flowers in her ebony-black hair. She waa very 
beautiful, with comroandinff featurea, and apecn- 
liarly well-proportioned, elegant figure. Eyeij 
movement was easy and full of grace, and her claa- 
aical head formed a beautiful finish to the tall, 
slight figure, and falling shoulders. Her eyes were 
dark and sparkling, shaded with the arched eye- 
brow and long lashes, and her black hair waa ar- 
ranged off her forehead, displaying the white 
temple, and high wide forehead. Her mannera 
were slightly foreign, but lerj pleasing, and her 
voice, when she spoke, was nicely modulated, and 
her speech free from the Scotch accent, that marked 
that of her father, and Grace. 

She crossed the room, and sank into one of the 
low soft couches, by her sister's side. 

** No sign of him yet ?" she asked. 

" No— and such a foggy, misty night ! You look 
so nice. That silk is perfection, and the blonde 
such an improvement — so dUtinguS !" 

*' English taste is so heavy, and inelegant, after 
French," replied Eugenia. *' It is a comfort Marie 
has such good ideas about dress. If I make a sug- 
gestion, she can always carry it out. By the way, 
Grace, how does this head-dress look P" 

" Very nice — you can't think how well you look. 
The tout-ensemble is perfection," then, in a whisper 
was added, '^I am sure Cousin Hugh will be 
charmed." 

Eugenia smiled, and drawing her sister so cloae 
to her side, that their faces almost touched, she 
went on talking in a tone too low to catch her fisi- 
ther's ear. 

*^ I have been hunting up their genealogy. The 
family is very little inferior to our own. Colonel 
Gbahame's mother was the daughter of a marquis. 
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Lady Bosamond Graham e was her name — and the 
present Sir Lawrence Grahame is an uncle of 
Hugh's. By the by, I shouldn't wonder if Hugh 
might some day be a baronet. If this Sir Lawrence 
has no sons, the title would be very likely to go to 
Hugh. The present Mrs. Grahame was a Miss 
Beauchamp, of a good family too, I think." 

Grace looked a little puzzled. " Oh ! I hope he 
may some day be a baronet! One of the first 
things to be done is to find out whether Sir Law- 
rence has any sons." 

" Yes, but we must not seem to have any mo- 
tive; it wouldn't look well. The Graemes are 
quite an old Scottish family, and they seem to have 
connected themselves very highly by marriage." 

" Lady Grahame !" laughingly whispered Grace. 
" How should you like it, Euglnie ?" 

" Hush ! naughty child 1" said her sister. ** You 
mustn't talk of these things, except when we are 
quite by ourselves. We must see what he is like, 
too, first. He may be stupid, and ugly, you know." 

" Not if he is like his father," said Grace. " I 
feel certain that he is handsome and interesting- 
looking — tall, and rather melancholy, perhaps." 

"With a moustache," added Eugenia. "I am 
very well satisfied about the family, for as there is 
no money, there ought to be something to make up 
for the want of it, you know. After all, the money 
is not of so much consequence, for if, as Mrs. 
Grahame says, he is so clever, papa could soon get 
him a good appointment." 

" What would become of poor Eobert Macna- 
mara P" asked Grace, in a saucy whisper. 

** Oh !" said Eugenia, with a smile, as she ar- 
ranged the bracelets on her arm. — " He couldn't 
really suppose I should ever think of him. It was 
all very well for a time ; in France one thinks no- 
thing of those things. There was no understand- 

II. G 
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iug between us, you know, and I never exactly en- 
couraged him. One must have something to amuse 
one in a Scotch winter." 

" He cares though, if you don't/' said Grace, in 
a mysterious whisper. ''Effie told me so the 
other day. He would gladly wait ten or twenty 
years, if he could hope." 

" Well, well, we shall see. It will all depend on 
what Hugh is like. The Macnamaras are nothing 
particular in the way of family — not to be named 
in the same breath with the G-rahames ; and !Eto- 
bert's abilities are below the average. There I I 
hear footsteps — now, Grace, we shall soon see what 
this much-talked-of hero is like." 

The " Mr. Grahame" that was announced was a 
different being from the Hugh that had left Pever- 
stone. The interval that had been spent in Wales^ 
had wrought no slight changes both outwardly and 
inwardly. The expression of light-heartedness, 
that had made him look so particularly yduthful 
and boyish, was completely gone ; he was now in- 
deed a man, and his height, which had never ap- 
peared remarkable heretofore, seemed now little 
short of six feet ; while the stem melancholy that 
had taken possession of his face, added years to his 
real age. 

Lord Foray rose and welcomed him warmly, and 
Eugenia advanced a few steps, and in reply to his 
courteous bow, extended her hand with the obser- 
vation, 

^' I cannot look upon you as a stranger, Cousin 
Hugh, after all I have heard about you." 

The appellation a little startled, him, for the 
cousinship had been almost forgotten, but he 
roused himself to say all that was necessary, with 
his natural ease of manner, scarcely less courteous 
than her own ; for all he had endured since leaving 
Peverstone, had not altered the easy freedom and 
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grace, that came as naturally to him, as awkward- 
ness to people in general. 

He asked for Ladj Eoray, and Eugenia apolo- 
gized for her absence, observing that her health 
was so delicate, that she seldom joined them down- 
stairs, but adding that she was hoping to be well 
enough to see a good deal of him during his stay 
at the Castle. 

It was a pleasant sensation to feel himself a wel- 
come guest, as the warmth of his reception proved 
him to be, though he felt little inclined for society, 
and was ungrateful enough to wish for the solitude 
of his Welsh cottage, when he found himself en- 
tering the lofty dining-hall, with Eugenia on his 
arm. She was resolved to overcome his reserve, 
and her conversation was so easy, giving so little 
trouble to her companion, that he was well pleased 
to be spared the exertion of sustaining it. 

" It seems very strange that we should have 
grown up unacquainted with each other," she re- 
marked, with a smile. ** It has been very wrong 
of you to hide yourself as you have done for so 
long. Until papa heard from Mrs. Grahame, a 
short time ago, we had no idea what had become of 
you. But don't think we are going to lose sight 
of you again in the same way. In spite of the 
term of * Scotch cousins' having become almost a 
proverb, we have not so many that we can afford to 
part with any." 

"Thank you," replied Hugh. "It is very kind 
of you to take me for a cousin, for, otherwise, I am 
afraid I could hardly have substantiated my claim 
to be looked upon as such. Cousins are a rarity 
with me, as well as with you." 

"Then," thought Eugenia, "probably Sir Law- 
rence has no sons. That is an advantage cer- 
tainly." Then continuing aloud — " I am afraid 
you will find us dull, but I hope you don't care 
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much for yisiting. Winter must be dull every* 
where, nnd probably it has been 80 with too." 

"The duller the better, I say," repbed Hugh, 
with a short laugh. *' I hope you won't think me 
a misanthrope, Miss Buchanan, when I tell you 
that I look upon balls and dinner-parties as acme 
of the neccssarv evils of life." 

** I doQ*t think I shall agree with you, and if 
you are disposed to be misanthropical, I undertake 
to cure you. I confess to being rather imbued 
with the love of dissipation that prevaila on the 
continent." 

*' You don't expect to make a Frenchman of 
me, I hope," observed Hugh, with English bo- 
briety. 

*' Now I hope you are not one of those very ob« 
stinatc, prejudiced people, who abuse everything 
foreign, and prefer roast beef and plum pud(ung to 
BOuffleU and vol-au-vents, I give you credit for 
better taste. Cousin Hugh." 

*^ I fear you will be disappointed in me. I am 
full of national prejudices, and prefer even an Eng« 
lish print to a French silk. I am a regular John 
Bull, and the worst of my prejudices is that I am 
proud of them." 

" Oh ! fie I" said Eugenia, not quite pleased. 
'' That is so like an Englishman. I must work a 
revolution in your opinions, before you leave us. 
Blind prejudice can never be a good thing." 

*' Yet it is a feeling you must respect, for it ori- 
ginates in great love tor one's country, and its re- 
sult would be contentment. You have no idea 
how I pity those restless people, who can find no 
happiness in their native land, and are for ever 
seeking it on the continent." 

" And there I cordially coincide with you,'* said 
Lord Foray. 

^* Well, but you may be unprejudiced, without 
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being able to find happiness no where but on the 
continent," said Eugenia. 

" Yes ; and perhaps I expressed myself a little 
too strongly just now ; for I can see beauty every- 
where, though my predilections, I confess, are all 
in favour of England, and English things." 

" I warn you then," said Eugenia, merrily, "that, 
before you leave Scotland, all your tastes will be 
as thoroughly French, as they are now English. 
I shall put you through a course, and begin your 
education at once, lou shall hear nothing but 
Prench songs, read nothing but French books, 
breakfast off French china, and I will even bribe 
the cook to give you French dishes all the time 
you are here." 

" No, no. Miss Buchanan ! An Englishman is 
made of stouter stuff than that. No French songs 
for me — 'Eule Britannia' is worth a hundred 
* Marseillaises,' and as for French books, I 'never 
read any, and it even detracted from my pleasure 
in reading * Eobinson Crusoe,' that the writer had 
a * De ' before his name." 

" Why, you are the worst Englishman I ever 
met with," said Eugenia, in a vexed tone. ** I be- 
lievQ you are saying all this to tease me. How- 
ever, the worse you are now, the greater will be 
my victory when all your prejudices are van- 
quished. Please don't be formal, and * Miss Bu- 
chanan ' me. Eugenia is my name in Scotland — 
Eugenie in France. If you wish to propitiate me, 
you will call me by the last." 

" When do you return to Oxford ?" inquired 
Lord Foray. 

" I am uncertain," replied Hugh, and a cloud 
came over his face. " Not for some time, probably.'* 

"Tour mother mentioned in her letter, that 
your health had not been good, which I was sorry 
to hear. I hope our Scotch breezes will recruit 
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Tou. I recommend riding as the best restoratiye, 
both for health and spirits. I shall be glad of a 
companion, and when I am otherwise engaged, jou 
will find one in Eugi^nie* who is a second Die 
Vernon." 

" With the exception of the five-barred gates* 
which I never could accomplish," replied Eugenia. 
*' I am a ver}' quiet Die Vernon, Cousin Hugh, 
for the hounds are m j special aversion ; but if ever 
you are inclined for a gallop over our hills, jou 
will not find mo backward." 

" 1 am very fond of riding," said Hugh, thought- 
fully, while his brow grew stem, as memory wan- 
dered back to many a ride over the Western 
Beacon, with a far different Die Yemen by his 
side, and on her back one, whose name was asso- 
ciated with all he held most precious, and of whom 
he was not yet sufficiently controlled to venture 
to think in the presence of others. 

After Eugenia left the room, Lord Foray exerted 
himself to be sociable, inquiring kindly into Hugh's 
prospects, and the profession he had selected. Ia 
spite of all Hugh*s efforts to be grateful and com- 
municative, he found it a matter of some difficulty, 
for it was like walking blindfold over burning 
ploughshares, when the next step might be fraught 
with acute suffering. The future and the past 
were so inseparably interwoven, that to touch 
upon one was to probe the wounds of the other. 

With what different feelings had Eugenia sought 
the drawing-room! Grace was awaiting her, 
curled up on one of the soft couches, with a novel 
that had been stolen from her sister's work-table, 
for Grace was as yet forbidden novels. Eugenia's 
step was so light that she was unheard, until with 
a quick, graceful motion she dropped into the 
couch by her sister's side, and laid her pretly, 
white hand on the page she was reading. 
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Grace looked up with a sudden start — " Oh ! I 
am so glad you are come ! Now, Eugenie, tell me 
all about it. Are you disappointed, or is he per- 
fection ?" 

"Not disappointed ... at all," said Eugenia, 
slowly. ** He is handsome, isn't he, Grace ? Ten 
times as handsome as Bobert Macnamara! But 
there is such a melancholy expression in his face, 
especially in his eyes — such soft brown eyes, too ! 
Do you know, I think he must have had some 
great misfortune — something to make him melan- 
choly." 

"Keally P** — and Grace looked full of interest. 

" What can it be ? Perhaps he has lost a friend, 
or done something he is sorry for. He is reserved, 
too, I think. I am glad he is tall, and such a good 
figure ; he shall go with us to the ball next week, 
Grace. How curious people will be to find out 
who he is." 

'* Oh ! dear ; I wish I was going," sighed Grace. 

'' The Macnamaras will be in such a state till 
they, find out," continued Eugenia, pursuing hep 
own thoughts. '' Bobert will send Effie to dis- 
cover, and I shall say, * an English cousin ;' that 
will puzzle them still more. Then Effie will ask 
if I like him, and I shall say he is * charming !' " 

"Bobert will be cross the whole evening." 

*' As he was last time, because I danced so often 
with Captain Knollys. By the by, I think I must 
have a new dress. Mamma said the white lace 
would do, but I am quite tired of it. I fancy a 
white tulle, looped up with pink roses and haw- 
thorn, would be lovely. I could bear three skirts 
I am sure," and Eugenia sprang up, and surveyed 
her tall, elegant figure in the mirror. 

**Do come and talk about him," said Grace, 
drawing her sister again down upon the couch by 
her side. ^ How long do you think he will stay P" 
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** I don't know ; a long time, I hope. He is 
goin^ to ride with me. I shall propose a ride to- 
morrow. I hope it will he fine.'* 

** I was wishing that it might he so^ while you 
were at dinner. I like you better in your riung 
dress than in anything, and your new bat is 
come." 

** Is it ? I am so glad ! How does it look — is 
the fiMtlicr long enough P" 

" ]\Iario says it is ' tout'd^/ait charwtani ;* but 
I have not seen it myself." 

The gentlemen joined them early, and Ho^ 
tired and depressed, weary of society, and longing 
for quiet, would fain have dropped into obliyion 
over a book of engravings, but this Eugenia could 
not allow. She made room for him on the sofa by 
her side, and exerted all her powers to oyercome 
his melancholy. 

'* I am sure you draw. Cousin Hugh. You have 
a look about the eyes that always belongs to an 
artist. I daresay that was the secret of your visit 
to Wales." 

Hugh shook his head, with a faint smile. ^ No, 
I am no artist ; but in spite of that I can appre- 
ciate fine scenery, and I hope I shall see a good 
deal here." 

" I will lionize jrou to-morrow," said Eugenia, 
eagerly. " There is such a view about four miles 
from here — quite an easy ride, and principally over 
the short tun, which is so delicious for a gallop." 

Months ago, Hugh's eyes would have sparkled 
at the thought of a gallop over the turf; now they 
were dim and lustreless, and with more of a sigh 
than a smUe, he said — " Thank you ; it will be very 
pleasant." 

'^ Are we to have some songs to-night, Eugenie P" 
asked her father. 

'' Yes, papa — by all means. I have undertaken 
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the task of conquering my cousin's prejudices, and, 
in the first place, I mean to make him like French 
songs," and with a light, dancing step she went 
to the piano, and almost before seating herself, 
began a merry little French song ; while Hugh, as 
in duty bound, followed slowly, and stood, ap- 
parently absorbed, by her side. 

But Eugenia sang in vain. Hugh was politeness 
itself, thanking her after each song, and never fail- 
ing to turn over her pages ; but the bright, dark 
eyes read the want of interest in his face, and the 
more plainly she discerned it, the more bent she 
was on kindling animation, and interest there. 
All her newest and favourite songs were sung, and 
all without effect. 

At length it began to flash upon him, that he 
was not sufficiently alive to what was going on, and 
rousing himself, observed — " You think I don't ad- 
mire your pretty songs, as I should do. I plead 
guilty to the charge, but the fact is that I care for 
nothing but pathetic music." 

France, and French songs, were forgotten then, 
and Eugenia began that most pathetic of all Scotch 
songs — " Flora Macdonald's Lament.** Hugh's in- 
terest increased. Although she did not appear 
to be feeling what she sang, her voice was sweet, 
and very pleasant, and when the song was ended, 
he thanked her with a heartiness, that no French 
ballads could have called forth. 

Before his interest had died away, she began 
another ; but whether he liked it, or not, she could 
not tell, for he had seated himself on a low seat 
near, and his ^e was hidden by his hand, on which 
it rested. 

Beneath that hand there were evidences of feel- 
ing, not meant for other eyes. Every word fell 
clear and distinct on his ear, and struck upon a 
sensitive chord in his heart. 
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" Jln' ye ihdl walk In wSXk attin. 
An' nller ha'e to nnre, 
Gin ye'll oonaent to be hii bride. 
Nor think o' Dondd mair." 

But that answer — that tme, enduring answer, — 
where was the affection, the fiuth, th2b spoke in 
those few simple words P — 

'' Oh ! wha wad bny a lilken goon 
Wi' a poor, broken hearts 
Or what's to me a siller croon 
Gin frae m j lore I part ? 

" The langest life can ne'er rqpaj 
The loTe he bean to me — 
An' ere I'm forced to break mj troth 
I'll laj me doon an' dee." 

Eugenia saw that she had touched on a sensitive 
chord ; indeed she felt it, rather than saw it, for hia 
face was not seen. With ready tact she began 
" The Bonnets o' Bonnie Dundee ;*' and before it 
was finished, Hugh was as calm, and composed, as 
before. 

" Never name Scotch songs in the same breath 
with French again," he said, with a smile, as he 
rose and stood by her side. ** I have Scotch blood 
in m^ veins, you must remember, and if yon want 
to give me pleasure, sing me Jacobite songs, and 
not those French things.'* 

The slight upon her favourite French songs for a 
moment called a very faint look of annoyance to 
her face; but she recollected that, afber all, as 
long as her object was gained, the means mattered 
little, and with a smile, said — 

" Well, I suppose I must let you have your way. 
They are very beautiful, certainly, and, moreover, 
papa's favourites. JSTow, tell me how you like 
thM." 
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She played with great spirit a simple Jacobite 
melody, touching from its very simplicity, and 
Hugh listened in a quiet reverie, soothed by the 
pleasant strain, and the absence of affectation in 
the style in which it was arranged. Eugenia was 
gratified, and put forth all the pathos of which she 
was capable. Suddenly, the melody ceased, and the 
little white hands paused ; but it was only for a 
moment, and then followed some elaborate, brilliant 
variations, which she felt confident, would enhance 
the effect she had already produced. For one 
moment Hugh listened — the reverie passed away, 
the melody was gone, and he quietly walked from 
the piano to the other side of the room, where 
Grace was sitting, asked with a good-humoured 
smile what she was reading, and taking up a book 
from the table, seated himself by her side, and 
forgot Eugenia, and the external world. 

Eugenia Buchanan was an uncommon character. 
Frivolous, worldly-minded, selfish, loving self-in- 
dulgence, she had an amount of energy in her com- 
position, that had the effect of making her, when 
opposed, or defeated, only the more eager, and bent 
upon securing her object. She had discovered 
already that Hugh was not one to fall in love at 
first sight, that mere grace and beauty would never 
gain his affections ; and the harder they seemed to 
gain, the higher value she s^t upon them, the more 
resolved was she on obtaining them. If beauty, 
and elegance would not do it, gentleness and win- 
ning manners should, or last of nil, if these should 
fail to succeed, sympathy, and kind consideration 
could not. The more out of her reach he appeared, 
the more resolved she was to follow and vanquish 
him. The less he seemed to care for, or notice, her, 
the more she desired that he should do so; and 
if she failed in securing her object, it would be 
through no want of skiU, or attractions ; but either 
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from an insensibility on his part to her grace and 
beauty, or a power of resistance, and a preoccupa- 
tion of the affections, rarely to be met with. 

Hugh was not insensible indeed to Eugenia's 
personal attractions; from the first moment, he 
had observed that she was very beautiful, both in 
face and figure, and he had been struck with the 
ease and fluency of her conversation. But, as yet, 
his afTections and his thoughts were preoccupied, 
and he felt too sad at heart to take pleasure in 
beauty, or accomplishments, of however high an 
order. His one deep sorrow had absorbed every 
other thought, and rest and quiet were all that he 
desired. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

** Patience, and abnegation of self, and devotion to others. 
This wai the lesson . • • trial and sorrow had taught her.'' 

Evangeline, 

'Fbjlsohb had had her own way with regard to the 
servant. Marianne Evans had been spoken to, and 
May deemed it wisest to let things take their 
chance, and trust either that Marianne might im- 
prove, or that Judith might be unable to get on 
with her, when her father would interfere. Her 
own position was a difficult one. Frances naturally 
took the place of mistress of the house, and May 
was well pleased it should be so, as it was but her 
right. But she knew little, or nothing, about 
management, was self-willed and domineering, and 
would brook no interference. This was an un- 
speakable anxiety to May, for the consequent waste 
of money was considerable, at a time when they 
had none to spare. Having, also, perhaps rather 
imprudently, made herself responsible for the sum 
required by Dudley, and also half-promised her 
father that there should be sufficient surplus money, 
at the end of the year, to assist William slightly, 
her position was one of great anxiety. She had 
not spoken incautiously, or without consideration. 
She had a clear, methodical head, and had mentally 
gone Over the necessary expenses, and knew that if 
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the maDagement were in her own hands, she could 
with great care, and Judith's co-operation, keep 
her promise. But the difficulties, which met her 
on ever}' side, had never been anticipated. Frances 
managed everything; and although there was no 
extravagance, there was not the strict economy 
there might have been. Pounds were well cared 
for, but pence were forgotten ; and every unneces- 
sary expense, however slight^ jarred on Mabel's 
nen'cs, and often threatened to make her irritable, 
although by constant watchfulness the irritation 
was controlled. 

She had other, and scarcely minor, troubles in 
the perpetual warfare that went on between Frances 
and Judith. The tone of the former was usually 
dictatorial, that of the latter not unfrequenthr dia* 
respectful. If Mr. Hesketh's opinion of Judith 
had been less high than it was, he must have been 
turned against her bv the perpetu^ complaints 
that Frances made of her behaviour. But he saw, 
more plainly than any one thought, the ill-temper 
and haughtiness, which Frances scarcely attempted 
to hide; and having one day inquirea of Mjibel 
whether she was satisfied with Judith, and received 
the answer " Perfectly," he was afterwards deaf to 
any remarks Frances made in his presence. 

Mabel had come to the cottage, fully resolved to 
lead a useful, unselfish life, adding to her father's 
comfort, relieving his anxiety by good management, 
brightening their dreary home by cheerfulness and 
good temper. Less than a week served to show, 
that if she would be useful, it could not be in hep 
own way. At first she felt simply nobody ; not re- 
quired, not heeded, simplv one in the way, and the 
conviction was inexpressibly painful. Frances was 
the mistress, looking upon her as a younger sister, 
ignorant on important matters, and yet inclined to 
interfere. Mr. Hesketh sometimes called her his 
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" little May-flower," but he was absorbed in bis 
books and papers, and when she silently laboured 
for his comfort and convenience, he attriouted it to 
Judith, and made no observation. Judith herself, 
though glad of some one to listen to her annoy- 
ances, and console and soothe her when Frances 
was most assuming, had no time for petting, or 
watching over, her, as heretofore, and seemed too 
much occupied with her new duties, to think of 
aught besides. 

These things, in reality little troubles, were very 
trying to Mabel, who, still weak in body, and weary 
in mind, longed to feel herself of some use, and 
thought all the housekeeping details, and weekly 
bills, could not be half as fretting, as the trial of 
standing by, a silent spectator, feeling confident 
that she could manage much better, yet not suf- 
fered to interfere. 

This became at length so exceedingly trying, that 
she began to fear her temper would change, and 
her self-control give way ; and, once or twice, to 
her great distress, she found herself replying 
sharply to Frances' satirical observations, and for- 
getting the respect due from a younger to an elder 
sister. At these times she could only insure safety 
by prayer, petitioning for strength to curb her in- 
clinations, and the power to discern her true posi- 
tion, and the duties which undoubtedly lay in her 
path, although she could not perceive them. 

When certain duties seem peculiarly suited to 
us, and in a measure blend with our inclinations, it 
is no slight trial to have to relinquish them for 
those, which, though less arduous, are uncongenial^ 
and not chosen by ourselves. 

So it was vnth Mabel. Her position, at present, 
was not to be an active one, as she had hoped and 
believed. She was to prove her sincerity by relin- 
quishing the work she preferred, and substituting 
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in its place that which was more distasteful to her. 
It lias been related of a sincere penitent, that, de- 
siring to atone for his sins bj an unusually severe 
penance, he resolved to accomplish a long and ne- 
cessary journey, barefooted, and within a certain 
time. His determination was communicated to 
his confessor, in the full expectation of his ap- 
proval ; but the priest replied — ' Your wish to do 
penance is right, my son ; but your penance shall 

DC this. Instead of goin^ to N barefooted, as 

you propose, you shall ride there in your carriage.' 
The priest was right ; the disappomtment was a 
more severe penance than the journey on foot would 
have been. 

So Mabel quietly, and uncomplainingly, suffered 
herself to siuK into apparent insignificance. She 
still worked, unnoticed, for her father's comfort ; 
acted ill private as peacemaker between her sister 
and Judith ; strove to remedy the defects in Frances* 
housekeeping; and last, but not least, schooled 
herself into patience and submission under Frances* 
autliority, and prayed that the evils she foresaw 
might be averted by an unseen Hand. 

The arrival of Marianne Evans, in a bright 
movLsseline-de'laine, with a black cap and coloured 
ribbons, made her rejoice at having acquired some 
self-restraint. It was necessary to talk Judith into 
forbearance, and assure her that Marianne was an 
extremely quick girl, and if her faults were kindly 
checked, might in the end prove a good servant. 

"'Tain't my sort. Miss Majr," said Judith, 
grumblingly, when her first indignation had par- 
tially subsided. " It's just one of Miss Frances* 
whims and vagaries. What should I want of a 
flouncing, pert, ignorant little upstart like that ? 
I wanted a good sensible country girl, that wouldn't 
be above cleaning pots and kettles, and the like. 
What do you think will become of those fine 
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sleeves, when it comes to kitchen work P I am a 
sober, middle-aged woman, Miss May, and I want 
no smart little madcaps trolloping about me." 

Mabel smiled, and the speech came to her mind, 
" Would you yoke a feeble old sheep with a wild 
young bull ?" She entreated Judith to give Ma- 
rianne a fair chance, and set to work herself to 
alter an old print gown into a working dress for 
her, that the bri&;ht colours and large sleeves might 
not offend Judith's eye. 

Marianne's fli^htiness seemed likely to get her 
into every one's black books, before the week was 
over. First of all, a plate and cup were broken by 
her thoughtless way of dashing round the corners 
of the narrow passage, with a tray full of breakfast* 
things in her hands, and running against any per- 
son who happened to be in the way. A short time 
afterwards the large sleeves brought down a vase 
of flowers, cracking May's favourite Bohemian 
glass vase. Her heedlessness, when waiting at 
table, and the pert little toss, with which she ex- 
cused herself when blamed, annoyed Mr. Hesketh 
greatly ; but Frances invariably defended her, and 
said that in such a small, ill-contrived house, it was 
impossible to help being awkward sometimes. 

One day her carelessness reached its climax. 
The plates, at dinner, were brought in cold, and 
not all Mr. Hesketh's orders could make her re- 
member to shut the door after her, which was no 
slight discomfort on an exceedingly cold day. 
When anything was asked for, she had ' forgotten 
it,' and was forced to go and fetch it, leaving the 
door open until she returned. Mr. Hesketh bore 
all, with a patience that astonished Mabel ; but at 
length when she left the room, and stayed away 
until they began to think she did not intend return- 
ing, his forbearance could stand it no longer. She 
came in^ at length, with an idle, wandering gaze, 

n. H 
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and on Mr. Hesketh's reproving her, mattered that 
she couldn't be everywhere at onoe. Mabel was 
greatly diatresaed to see her ftther, whose ideas 
and requirements were ao strict and over-refined, 
subjected to such neglect and iinpertinence ; but 
she was still more annoyed, when dances observed 
that it was, '* as usual, all owing to Jaditii,*' and 
desired Marianne " in future to attend to no one's 
directions but her own, when she was waiting at 
the diuuer table." 

When dinner was over, Mabel ventured to re- 
monstrate with her sister. 

*' We both have papa's comfort at heart, Frances, 
and, seriously, Mananne is very neglectful and pro- 
voking." 

" I expected that she would meet with your dis- 
approbation from the first, my dear," said Frances, 
in a tone of pleasant condescension. ^She met 
with prejudice the first time her name was men- 
tioned, and I have been prepared for this." 

Mabel felt sorely inclined to get out of temper, 
but, with an efibrt, she mastered the inclination, 
and resolved to bo chary of her words. 

" Won't you reprimand her for answering when 
spoken to ? It is so impertinent in a child of her 
age." 

"I have reproved her several times already, 
when I considered her to blame ; don't be a&aid of 
my failing in my duty towards her." 

*' I am only thinking of papa. What a change 
it must be to him from the I^ory ! George used 
to wait so well, and be so respectful." 

** Very true ; it is a change to us all." 

" Then you really think Marianne will make a 
good servant," said Mabel, with a sigh. 

** I have no doubt of it. Poor child ! she has 
great difficulties to contend against. Judith's in- 
fluence is enough to ruin any young servant." 
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'' Frances !" and May's voice was indignantly re- 
proachful. '' Is that aU the gratitude Judith gets 
for following and remaining with us in all our trou- 
bles ? Who else in the world would have become 
a servant of all work, out of pure affection for us ? 
She has given up ease and prosperity, even comfort 
and quiet, for our sakes ; and that at an age when 
Bhe might naturally look for rest and . . ." Mabel's 
voice was choked with indignation. 

''Is she so old?" said Frances, quietly. "Not 
above fifty, I should say ; and Judith has sufficient 
worldly wisdom to know when she has a good mas- 
ter. As you are fond of plain speaking, Mabel, I 
will caution you as an elder sister, that since leav- 
ing the Priory you have been very unguarded in 
yomr temper, and lost a great deal of the self-con- 
trol you once had. I daresay jjrou have had a good 
deal to try you, but consideration for others should 
make you keep watch over it." 

Happily Mabel was standing with her back to 
her sister, so she had time for thought before her 
answer came. It was a hard struggle that went 
on, before she could command her voice to speak, 
but it ended in victory. To remonstrate was evi- 
dentlv of no use ; it only irritated her sister, and 
gave her opportunities for venting her irritation. 

Passing quietly behind Frances' chair, she kissed 
her forehead, and said, " I am sorry if I am un- 
controlled, but I can't bear to hear a word against 
Judith ;" and without waiting for a reply, went to 
her own room. 

At the time of Mabel's fever, Frances had ap- 
peared to be changed for the better. Her feelings 
were wrought upon, when she thought of losing 
her only sister, and sorrow had then subdued and 
softenea her. It was but a transient influence, 
however, and when Mabel was restored to health 
and spirits, the old failings returned. Frances for- 
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got how precious Mabel had seemed, when she had 
contemplated parting with her, and the good reso- 
lutions >K'hich had been then formed, Tanished into 
thin air. 

From childhood, her temper had been bad ; her 
domineering spirit and selr-will had been souroes 
of great anxictj to Mrs. Hesketh, who had feared 
lest Mabel should imbibe the same failings ; but 
May's disposition was the very reverse, .^ier her 
mother's death, Frances had yielded to eyeiy an- 
noyance, until her temper was beyond her control ; 
and, since the change in their drcumstances, it had 
been even more indulged, and thoroughly destroyed 
the little cheerfulness still left in their home-party. 
Mr. Hesketh wrapt himself up in his business, and 
never interfered, for Frances, with her strons will, 
had so completely assumed the tone and position of 
mistress of the house, that Mr. Hesketh, naturally 
inert, bowed to it. He trusted too much, as he 
had done through life, to * things righting them- 
selves,' and concluded that with Judith's prudence, 
and May's common sense, all would eventually- end 

well. 

Mabel's life was a sad and lonely one. Dudley 
being gone — Hugh proved untrue — ^Dora wrapt up 
in her husband and children — ^Mr. Hesketh pre- 
occupied, and full of business — she had no one to 
cheer or sympathise with her, no one to turn to 
when Frances was most harsh and repelling. Still 
weak in mind and body, she felt sometimes as if 
she must yield to despair — as if life were too weary, 
too sunless to be endurable. Could she but have 
felt useful and necessary to their happiness, it 
would have given her strength to work on ; but the 
whole tone of Frances' treatment of her was such, 
as to make her feel keenly that she was but a 
younger sister, and moreover a useless one. Many 
a long hour in the night, bitter tears would stream 
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over her pillow, and the intense longing for her 
mother was greater than ever. She was no longer 
the sunbeam of the house, as Mr. Hesketh had 
called her ; the bright sister to whom all had 
turned for companionship and sympathy ; no longer 
watched over and guarded with the jealous affection 
Judith had evinced in former days. Judith had 
other things to think of now. She had almost 
more than she could do, while Marianne was rather 
a hindrance than an assistance to her. She was 
more blunt, more severe, and more uncompromis- 
ing, than ever; and even her tone to Mabel was 
brusque and hasty, very unlike the affectionate care 
which, with all her roughness, she had exhibited in 
former days. 

Mabel felt it all bitterly, yet she reminded her- 
self that even this was better than Monckton 
Court and Mr. Collier, for there was no self- 
reproach in it all. Mr. Chase was a true friend, as 
he had ever been, constant in his visits, for he read 
the loneliness and want of companionship in Mabel's 
face ; and although he could do little, yet even the 
assurance of sympathy is inexpressibly welcome to 
the lonely. His visits always braced up her mind, 
and taught her to look to the true source for com- 
fort ; and Mina's letters were a real pleasure to her, 
although they were short, and came seldom, for her 
health seemed to be gradually sinking. 

One day, as Mabel sat at work in the sitting- 
room, she heard Judith's voice raised far above its 
usual tones, and every now and then, a pert, shrill 
voice made answer in a way that let Mabel into 
the true state of the case. With a sigh at her own 
insignificance, and inability to interfere, she went 
to the door, to soothe the combatants, and reprove 
Marianne. Judith met her in the passage, and her 
hard face was fierce in its expression. 

^' Am I to bear this, Miss Mabel P Is this idle, 
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ffood-for-nothinff child to dawdle awfty the wbol 
day /and when I speak to her say that Misa Eranea 
told her not to mind me P Miaa Francea ia het 
mistress, she says. Miss Frances, indeed!" and 
Judith's Boher face was stormy with anger. 

" What is it, Judith P" asked Mabel'a low, sweet 
Toice. " What has Marianne heen doing P* 

"DoinjEf, Miss! nothing — little idle, impudent 
thing ! There she sits with her crochet — making 
a fine collar, if you'll belieye it, and all the house- 
work standing still. And when I speak to her 
she says — ' Miss Frances is my mistress, and ahe 
told me not to mind you.' I may slaye my life 
out, Miss May, while she sits over her smart 
collar." 

" It is too bad — " began Mabel, but she checked 
herself, and said : " Frances neyer told her that — ^I 
heard what she said myself. Where is Marianne P 
I will speak to her." 

'* I am coming myself," said a yoice from the top 
of the staircase. " Thank you, May, I will manage 
it all;" and Frances brushed past Judith and 
Mabel, into the kitchen. 

''What is the matter, Marianne P" were her 
first words. *' How is it you are not doing your 
work P" 

<* I ain't used to being ordered about," said Ma- 
rianne, half-czying, but with a ^at deal of temper. 
" I don't like being spoken to in that way, and ahe 
hasn't no right to put so much work upon me." 

'* How dare you say such things, you Dad child P" 
exclaimed Jumth, with flashing eyes. "You do 
nothing from morning to night, and I have to 
do your work, and my own too. What have 
you done this blessed morning, I should like to 
knowP" 

" Command yourself, Judith," said Frances, in a 
dictatorial tone. " This is my affiur, not yours. 
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Marianne, I have no wish to see you do more work 
than you are able to do, but I can't allow you to sit 
here making this collar when there is work to be 
done." 

** I have done my work," said Marianne, violently. 
'' I have done more than I ought to do, but she 
wants roe to do it all." 

Mabel's hand on Judith's arm restrained her, but 
her quiet grey eyes flashed with the indignation she 
was feeling in her heart. 

"This mustn't be," said Frances, turning to 
Judith. " Marianne is intended to assist you, cer- 
tainly, but not to do your work, and her own too. 
I shall make out a list of her duties for Marianne, 
and I must hee that no more are put upon her." 
She turned to leave, but Judith shook on Mabel's 
grasp, and said resolutely — 

" Miss Frances, while Mr. Hesketh was my mas- 
ter, I would have worked night and day for him, 
and so I would for Miss May, as I promised your 
mamma to do ; but she never thought, and I never 
thought, that after all these years I should be 
treated in this way. It's more than I can stand, 
and more than I need stand, and you must please 
to look out for some one who'll bear to be treated 
in your fashion. I give you warning." 

** Very well, Judith," said Frances, in the quiet 
tone she assumed when especially irritated. " So 
it shall be. A month from this time you leave us." 

She swept out of the kitchen, leaving Mabel 
standing by Judith's side, half-bewildered. Ma- 
rianne sat over her collar, taking everything in, 
and quietly triumphing at having carried the 
day. Mabel caught the self-satisflied expression 
on her face, and ordered her summarily out of 
the kitchen. 

" Judith, dear Judith," she said, with tears hi 
her eyes, when Marianne was gone, " do bear with 
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it for papa*8 sake and mine. What ahoold we do 
without you ? Oh 1 I will try to make op for all 
Frances' uukindnesa, but don t go awaj firom ub." 

'' It's no use," said Judith, stemlj, keeping 
down a tear. ** I'm mortal, Milsa May, as weU as 
most folks, and human nature won't bear being 
spoken to in that waj bj one I've held in my arms 
as a baby before now. No, I shall go, SdUss, so 
don't speak to me. While I was treated with 
kindness I would have gone to the world's end 
with you, but I can't bear this ;" and Judith sat 
down, the tear would have its way, and rolled down 
her hard cheek. 

" You won't leave me, Judith," whispered May, 
with one arm round her neck. " I don't know 
what I sliould do without you. I am so lonely 
sometimes, and you have been a mother to me in 
some ways, since mamma was taken away. Papa 
will put it right — only do stay, dear Judith, for my 
sake do stay." 

" I can't, Miss, I can't," said Judith, with a 
half-sob. " T won't go far away. Miss May, dear, 
and I shall see you sometimes, but white folks 
won't bear it. 'Tis treatment only fit for black 
people." 

In vain Mabel entreated; Judith's spirit was 
really up, and she could not submit any longer. 
May could not wonder to see her indignant, and 
was forced to leave her at last, utterly despairing 
about the future. With a strange servant^ Frances' 
bad management, and Marianne's pert, wild ways, 
where would her father's comfort be? Where 
would Dudley's allowance, and the money they had 
hoped to save out of their income for William, come 
from ? But the same Providence was over them 
now, as ever, and faith and patience would bring 
all right in the end. 

Mr. Hesketh camo home haggard, and out of 
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spirits. Marianne's delinquencies at dinner time 
were unnoticed, and there was scarcely any con- 
Tersation. Mabel began to wonder how he would 
hear about Judith, or whether he would hear at all 
until the time of her departure approached, when, 
without preface, in the middle of dinner, Frances 
made the startling announcement — 

"Judith has given warning, papa. We must 
look out for another servant.'' 

"What? Judith given warning!" exclaimed 
Mr. Hesketh, pushing back his chair, and looking 
up with unfeigned astonishment. " What is this 
about? Frances! what have you been doing? 
Judith wouldn't give warning for nothing." 

"She forgets her place," said Frances, coolly. 
" If I am to be mistress of the house, she must 
learn to look upon me as such. Besides — " and 
she looked round to see that Marianne had left 
the room, " she puts all her work off upon Ma- 
rianne, and it is more than the poor child can 
bear." 

Without a reply, Mr. Hesketh rose, and left the 
room, leaving the doors open, so that Frances and 
Mabel could hear every word that passed. 

" Judith — there is some mistake," he said, kindly. 
" You surely are not talking of leaving us. No, 
indeed, I can't hear of it. After all the years you 
have lived with us, and served us faithfully, you 
must not talk of going for a mere trifle. If you are 
uncomfortable, we must make some fresh arrauge- 
ment. I would rather keep another servant than 
lose you." 

" It's no wish of mine to go, sir, but, at my time 
of life, I can't bear being spoken to as Miss 
Frances speaks to me ; and it's hard to see that 
good-for-nothing child upheld in her idleness, and 
encouraged to be disrespectful to me." 

" I wUl see to it," said Mr. Hesketh, " But, 
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remember, Judith, I am your maater, and if era 
you are uncomfortable, 1 desire jou will let me 
know. I can appreciate one who has been the 
faithful friend and servant jou have ; and jour care 
of Mabel has been enough to ensure you my gra- 
titude, to say nothing of recent services. If Ma- 
rianne is idle, let her go." 

** May-be, if she had a stiff hand over her, she'd 
do better," said Judith ; " but if I tell her one 
thing, and Miss Frances another, she'll end in 
doing nothing." 

'^1 put her into your hands altogether," said 
Mr. Hesketh, hastily, wearied of the perpetual dis- 
turbances Frances originated. " If she isn't a good 
girl let her go, there are plenty better ; but always 
come to me, if you are uncomfortable. 

He returned to the dining-room, where Eranoea 
sat, with a volcano of indignation working within 
her, and Mabel was looking sad and uncomfortable. 

'"Papa," began the former, with a wrathful 
accent ; but Mr. Hesketh raised his hand, and said 
authoritatively, — ''I wish to hear nothing about 
it. Once for all, I won't have Judith interfered 
with." 

Even Frances dared not brave that determined 
tone and action, and sat restraining her indignation, 
as best she could, but full of irritation vrith her 
father, Judith, May — every one connected with the 
unhappy business. 

There was less interference with Judith, and 
household matters, after that day, and Mabel began 
to grow more hopeful. Not that Marianne im- 
proved. She contmued careless, idle, and imperti- 
nent, but was kept under due restraint by Judith's 
authority and decision. It seemed just possible 
that she might in time become a tolerable servant, 
with, what Judith called, a stiff hand over her, but 
it appeared probable that before that desirable 
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point could be arrived at, all the glass and china in 
the house would have been sacrificed to her educa- 
tion. Late one ni&;ht, a terrific smash in the neigh* 
bourhood of the kitchen, startled every one, and 
Judith's voice was heard reprimanding the offender, 
whom no one doubted to be Marianne. The acci- 
dent was occasioned by her turning sharply round 
a comer, where she had placed a tray covered with 
the tea-things, and the reproof she received was no 
slight one, though certainly not greater than the 
offence merited. She gave saucy answers when 
spoken to about it, and went to bed crying. 

"What is to be the end of it P' said Mr. Hes- 
keth, wearily ; " we can't go on with the girl." 

"Give her one more week," suggested Mabel. 
" If she endeavours to improve we can still try her, 
but if not she had certainly better go." 

Frances volunteered no remark, and the matter 
ended. 

There was a knock at May's door early the next 
momine. " Do you know anything of Marianne, 
Miss May P" asked Judith, opening the door. 

" No, Judith, nothing — how should I ?" 

" The girl's off," was the reply. " I haven't seen 
her since she got up this morning, and I can't find 
her nowhere." 

" Off! Eeally I Oh ! Judith ! what will become 
of her ?" 

"No fear about that. Miss May. She's gone 
home, the little impudent thing! Well, it's a 
good riddance." 

" But how do you know she's gone home P Sup- 
pose she should have run away altogether — what 
should we do ?" 

" She's not made of that sort of stuff, Miss May. 
When you've finished your breakfast, I'll walk up 
to her mother's, and find out. She'd best not 
come back again, I should say." 
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'' So should I ; on no account let her come back. 
You had better take her things with yovL, and 
a month's wages." 

" She hasn t earned any wages, Miss. A year's 
wages wouldn't paj for all she's broken, since she 
came into the house. It's a good job, to mj mind, 
and an easy way of eetting rid of her." 

Mabel fully agreed ; but she was a little anxious 
until Judith returned after breakfast with the re- 
port, that she had found Marianne seated comfort- 
ably at home over her crochet collar, and by no 
means desirous to return. 

" A pretty tale site's carried home. Miss," said 
Judith, angrily. " She told her mother that if she 
but broke a tea-cup, it was as much as her life was 
worth, and it was a mercy she'd come away with a 
sound bone in her body. She said I made her 
do all her own work, and mine too, and was for 
over calling her an idle good-for-nothing, or some 
such thing." 

Mabel smiled : " Well, Judith, it doesn't much 
matter, now that she has left us. Does her mother 
take her part P" 

" Yes, Miss, and I should say so. If she didn't 
storm and rave at me, till I thought she'd turn me 
bodily out of the house ; and all the way down the 
hill I heard her going on in the same manner, 
and she's doing so now most likely. A precious 
nest of them to take a servant out of, I must 
say I" 

Mabel tried to consult with Frances about the 
choice of a new servant, but she was told to do as 
she pleased, and Frances maintained a dignified 
silence on the subject of Marianne, and servant- 
girls in general. Kachel Saunders was engaged, 
and it was a happy day for both Mabel and Judith, 
when they saw ner modest, smiling face enter the 
house, and compared her close, white cap, and print 
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dress, with Marianne's flaunting colours. A new 
leaf had undoubtedly been turned over, and under 
Mabel's direction she speedily became a useful, 
attentive little servant ; and, if somewhat awkward 
and ungainly at first, it was amply atoned for by 
her obedience and willingness, and her anxiety to 
learn. 



II 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

Still where rosy pleasure leads, 

See a kindrcKl grief pursue, 
Behind the steps where misery treads. 

Approaching comfort view. 
The hues of hUss more brightly glow 
Chastised by sabler tints of woe ; 
And blended, form with artftil strife 
The strength and harmony of life." 

GHAT. 



It was one of the first bright days of early spring. 
Mabel woke to the recollection that it was her 
father's birthday — a day, marked out, as fat back 
through her li^ as she could remember, as one 
of the happiest and brightest of the year. It 
brought sorrowful thoughts this day, for memory 
carried her back to the last time it had dawned 
upon them, at their own home, long ere sorrow or 
reverses had been thought of. Yet she could feel 
thankful that the twelvemonth was passed, which 
had brought such deep suffering with it, and could 
look forward hopefully to what another year might 
bring forth. 

The sun could not find its way into Mabel's 
small, dark room, but it was cheering to look out 
of the window, and see it on the fields and the bare 
trees. She had been surprised to find how little 
the uninviting prospect annoyed her ; indeed, the 
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small court, and the two or three fields beyond, had 
become so familiar, that if she could have forgotten 
the Priory view, she would have been more than 
contented. 

She almost dreaded alluding to his birthday be- 
fore her father, lest she should awaken a painful 
train of thought ; but she knew that the more " for- 
bidden subjects" are curtailed, at all times, the 
better, and accordingly acted on this principle. 
Her fears were needless, for Mr. Hesketh was evi- 
dently awaiting his birthday kiss, and as he blessed 
her he said : *^ 1 hope another birthday will find us 
more prosperous, my May." 

There was a cheering letter from Dudley at break- 
fast time. He spoke gratefully of Mr. Colby's 
kindness to him, and said that {dthough the busi- 
ness was not congenial, yet he disliked it less than 
he had expected, and was resolved to "stick to 
work." Mr. Hesketh's spirits rose with this re- 
port, but there were other parts of the letter less 
welcome to Mabel. Although a considerable time 
had elapsed since he wrote to Hugh, no answer 
to his letter had been received, and Dudley feared 
this was silent proof of his insincerity. Mabel 
feared the same, and the conviction gave her a 
heavy heart for the rest of the day. 

She had been preparing a surprise for her father 
for this day, and as soon as he left the house for 
his office, having seen Frances start for a solitary 
country walk, she continued her preparations. 

The drawing-room paint and paper had long 
been dry, and Mabel wished to arrange and fur- 
nish it, as a surprise for Mr. Hesketh on his re- 
turn. The carpet had been laid down the previous 
day, and most of their personal property, brought 
from the Priory, was in the room, piled up in 
masses, as the things had been placed, on their 
first arrival* 
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''Bachel, when jou have finiihed your work, 
do YOU think you can come and help me a lit- 
tle r 

Bachel gave a smOing curtsey, and hastened to 
finish her morning duties, that she might help 
" Miss Mabel/* of whom she had been very fond, 
when in her class at the school ; and before May 
expected her she was knocking at the door, with 
the intelligence that she had almost done her work, 
and that Judith had promised to finish it for her, 
in order that she might assist Miss May. 

The paper was chocolate and green, looking yexy 
clean ana spring-like. Mabel was surprited to 
find how many pictures still remained to them. 
Her favourite engraving of *' Una and the Lion " 
was hung over the mantel-piece, while the family 
portraits hung on each side, and some water-colour 
sketches of Mrs. Hesketh's adorned the three 
other walls. Frances' grand piano had been ex- 
changed for a smaUer one, as it could never have 
entered the house, and by its side stood the music- 
rack. The centre table, and other articles of fiir- 
niture, which they had been forced to purchase, were 
plain and inexpensive, but this was lost sight of 
amongst the many things belon^g to IVances 
and Mabel, rescued from Mr. Collier's grasp. Ma- 
bel's work-table stood in the window, with a china 
basket of flowers upon it, and a side table against 
the wall was spread with, book-stands and port- 
folios. A light couch, and several worked cushions, 
stood on one side of the fireplace, and some sim- 
ple cane and basket-work chairs, relieved by co- 
loured anti-macassars, filled up the vacant spaces. 
The simple chintz curtains suited the room petter 
than damask could have done, and Mabel looked 
at them with no little pride, for they had been 
made by her own hands, with Judith's assistance. 
When she had placed all her own, and Frances' 
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little ornaments on the mantel-piece and piano, 
she sent Bachel to summon Juditn to judge of the 
effect. 

Judith's words were few, but heartj. She was 
happy to see May happy, and rejoiced at anything 
that should give them pleasure, after the sorrow 
through which they had passed. But in her own 
mind she was comparing the little room Mabel was 
taking such delight in, with the sweet, sunny 
drawing-room at Northwode Priory, and there was 
more of a sigh than a smile in her heart. 

Mabel, herself, would indulge in no comparisons. 
The room was undoubtedly very bright and pretty, 
and she enjoyed having the well-remembered pic- 
tures and books about her again. But for Hugh, 
she would have been really happy in a calm, sober 
way, for she knew that it would gladden her 
father's heart to escape from the dark, dingn^ little 
dining-room, and find himself amongst familiar ob- 
jects once more. 

The door was carefully locked, and Frances re- 
mained in ignorance of Mabel's employment during 
her absence. As the time approached for Mr. 
Hesketh's return, May ordered the fire to be lit, 
and directed Bachel to lay the tea-things in pre- 
paration for tea. He came home cheer^l, quite in 
spirits about the business, and full of Dudley's 
satisfactory letter. Mabel was cheerful, too, and 
Frances was brighter than she had been for some 
weeks. 

When dinner was over, May asked^ in a tone of 
suppressed amusement r " Shall we Tetire ta the 
drawing-room ?" 

''Ah !" sighed Mr. Hesketh, thinking she was 
joking, and feeling weary of the one tii^ room. 

She rose, however, and offered him her arm, 
which he took with a smile, believing her to be 
still in fun ; but she led him out of the room, 

n. X 
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across the narrow passage, and throw open A 
door opposite. 

A briglit firo blazed thero, lifi^hting up the room} 
pictures aud fumituro ; the Tamp stood on the 
table, where tea was prepared, and the contrast 
with the room they had just left, was at first almost 
dazzliug. 

Sorrow had become so habitual to Mr. Hesketh, 
that a sensation of pleasure was strange to him. 
He stood still for a moment, without speaking, and 
then putting his arm round Mabel, said, '* Hare 
1 to thank my May-flower for this P" 

" Yes, sir," said Judith, who stood in the back- 
ground, to witness Mr. Hesketh's surprise. '^ It has 
been Mias May's great pleasure to prepare it for 
you, and it's all her own doing." 

'* With Eachers assistance," added Mabel. " She 
has been helping me a great deal this morning.'* 

Mr. Ileskcth sent for Bachel, and thanked 
her, calling forth her smiles and blushes^ afber 
which they sat down by the bright fire, to spend a 
pleasant evening. Frances was delighted to set a 
piano again, and Mabel thought Mr. HeuEeth 
would never cease going round, and feasting his 
eyes on the portraits, and his wife's sketches, es- 
pecially the one of the Priory, which was full of 
sad associations. 

" Our visitors may come and see us now if they 
like," said Frances. *' The prospect of having to 
receive them in that dreadful little room, has been 
a weight upon my spirits for some time. Fancy 
entertaining Mrs. Grahame there ! I should never 
have survived it. May !" 

" She cannot intend to call upon us," observed 
Mabel. *' She would have been here already if she 
had." 

*' No, I don't think so ; we have had scarcely 
any visitors, recollect. I fancy people are waiting 
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from a feeling of delicacy — ^giving us time to set- 
tle in." 

" Perhaps so," said May, in a dreamy tone. 

•*0r else they don't intend to come,*' said 
Frances, and her colour rose. **Do you know, 
May, that the Lushingtons are giving one of their 
large parties, and for the first time in our lives we 
are excluded ?" 

"Eeallyp" said Mabel, looking up. "Well, 
never mind; we could not well have gone, and 
they may not like to ask us.'* 

irrances shook her head. " They wouldn't give 
us the chance of going. It is just like the Lushing- 
tons ; while we were at Northwode Priory, they 
were delighted to know us, and visit us, but now, 
you see, it is a difierent thing.** 

'* Perhaps Mr. Lushington is afraid that papa 
and William, together, will interfere with him.'* 

** Possibly ; I don't pretend to say what the 
reason is ; but one thing I know, that we are not 
rich enough, or grand enough, to associate with 
the Lushingtons any longer. I saw Julia Lushing- 
ton the other day — she was coming down the street 
as I walked up, and when I came within a dozen 
yards of her, she quietly turned round, and went 
into Moore's shop, without attempting to recognise 
me. How indignant I felt ! Mary Grainger hap- 
pened to come up at that moment, and I stood talk- 
ing with her outside Moore's shop for full ten 
minutes, keeping Julia a prisoner, for she took 
care not to come out upon us." 

"Tou will only be miserable, my dear child," 
said Mr. Hesketh, " if you allow yourself to dwell 
upon these slights. They vrill make you attach 
more value to money than you ought ; for, recol- 
lect, we are the same Heskeths now that we were 
at Northwode Priory, only then we were rich, now 
we are poor. If the Lushingtons valued us for 
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oor money, we may be glad that tbe intimacy be- 
tween OS nas eeased.'* 

** I neyer liked them/' obeerred Frances ; ^* cold, 
worldlj-minded people they are. Bat^ I confess, I 
writhe nnder such treatment, papa." 

** I should be sorry to think tibHsy had it in their 
power to make you unhappy," said her father. 

^They hayen't ezactfy — that is to say — Ohl 
dear, I don't know what I mean ; I only know that 
' I am aweary, aweary.' Are not you. May P" 

** Perhaps I am/' said Mabel, rousing herself 
from a reyerie, ^ but not on account of rae Lush- 
infftons. We haye real friends left, and this is 
only what I haye expected from them. You know 
they are too intimate with Mr. Collier to continue 
friendly with us." 

*' And yet how Julia used to ridicule him !" 

** So she does eyery one behind their back. She 
was always false to her friends and ciyil to her ene- 



mies." 



" A severe speech for you, May."^ 

'' Well, so it was, rather. I am afraid these sort 
of things make one feel a little severe. We had 
better not talk about them." 

''Much better not," said Mr. Hesketh, return- 
ing from his study of the pictures, and drawing his 
chair close to the fire. '* I have heard two pieces 
of news to-day." 

" I am just in a humour for news," said May. 

''Not for this sort, I am afraid. Northwode 
Priory is let." 

Frances uttered an exclamation of dismay, but 
Mabel was too much occupied in. studying, her fa- 
ther's expression, to say anything. 

*' I don't know why we should care," said Mr. 
Hesketh, quietly. "For my own part I feel re- 
lieved, for I would rather see it in a stranger's, 
hands, than Mr. Collier's." 
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*'Our pictures, and furniture, and garden, and 
all !" sighed Frances, despairingly. 

** There is no necessity for reviving past griev- 
ances,'' said Mr. Hesketh, shortly. ^'When it 
went, it went for ever, and who the 4}coupant 
may be is a matter of indifference te us. Nothing 
can be worse than Lloyd Collier's being the 
ownw." 

** He is the owner still," said Frances. 

''Yes, and wiU be so always, probably; but I 
hear notihing has been removed, and we may be glad 
that our possesions have not been taken to Monck- 
ton Court.*' 

"Do you know wto has taken the Priory P" 
a9ked Mabel. 

''A £Etmily of the name of CoUingwood. Dr. 
Ghrainger, wno knows them, says they are very nice 
people." 

" We shall not know them," said Frances. 

" Whj not ?" asked Mr. Hesketh. " If they are 
really nice people, I should wish you to know them 
very much." 

''Whati Go and cidl upon them!" exclaimed 
Frances. '' You couldn't wish us to do such a thing, 
papa." 

" Yes, I could. I see no reason why we should 
have no acquaintances, simply because we live in a 
smaller house than formerly." 

'* But we coiddn*t invite our friends in this place, 
and I could never bear to visit without making any 
return." 

'' I shall never ask you to do so. Probably they 
will never invite us if we have not asked them first ; 
but you may be acquainted with people, without 
interchanging invitations." 

''To knock and ring at our own door, and be 
shown into our own dear drawing-room as visitors !" 
said Frances, sadly. 
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" I will manage it,*' said Mabel, feeling far her 
Bister. " Dora will call, and I can go with her, and 
take papa's card." 

" They are not come yet," said Mr. Hesketh ; 
'' but, Frances, I want to explain to you how veiy 
much I desire that you should keep up a certain 
amount of visiting, and not shrink from formiiig 
acquaintances. The result of such a course would 
be morbidness, and probably selfishness. You 
would retire into a little world of your own — shut 
up your sympathies, and forget that there were 
trials in the world, greater and more oyerpowering 
than your own." 

''I don't see why that should be the result, 
papa," said Frances. 

** It would, indeed, my love. The more you see 
of those around you, if you associate with them in 
a right spirit, and the more you endeavour to throw" 
yourself into their feelings and circumstances, the 
less you will feel disposed to brood over your ovni. 
There are few trials that are not to be surpassed, 
when compared with those of others." 

" I doubt if any can be worse than ours," sighed 
Frances. 

** I was thinking," observed Mabel, " that no trou- 
bles can be so very bad, if there is no self-reproach 
connected with them. Mr. Chase was telling me 
the other day of two sisters he has been visiting, 
among the poor people. The elder was many years 
older than the younger, and when the mother died 
she committed the little girl to the care of her 
elder sister. Some bad people induced the elder 
to give up going to Church, and to remove the 
younger one from the Church school, and place her 
at a very bad lace school in Feverstone. They got 
into bad company, and the little girl from being a 
good, obedient, steady child, grew idle, and slovenly, 
and irreligious. Mr. Chase said he could scarcely 
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recognise her for the same girl. A short time ago 
she died quite suddenly, and this aroused her elder 
sister to a knowledge of what she had been doing. 
I believe her distress now is terrible. Oh ! Frances, 
what are our misfortunes compared with the self- 
reproach she must endure through life P" 

" That is a different kind of sorrow," said Fran- 
ces, thoughtfully. 

" But it is good for us to hear of sorrow of all 
sorts," said Mr. Hesketh; ''and it is wiser to feel 
thankful that we are spared the worse sorrows that 
are sent to other people, than to repine at those 
ordained for ourselves." 

" Tou said you had another piece of news, papa," 
observed Mabel. 

" Yes," replied Mr. Hesketh. " It is reported 
that Qeraldine Egerton is engaged to be mar- 
ried." 

" So soon ?" said Mabel, sadly. 

" I am not surprised," remarked Frances. " This 
will effectually cure Dudley of any lingering regrets 
he may still have." 

" Have you heard any particulars, papa ?" asked 
Mabel. 

" The gentleman, I believe, is a Captain Yilliers, 
— ^very well off and highly connected. This is 
everything with Geraldine." 

" And all against poor Dudley," said Frances, 
" but there is no cause for regret. We may hope 
something better is in store for him." 

" Shall I tell Dudley, papa ?" asked Mabel. 

"Not until we hear the report confirmed. It 
seems providential in many ways ; Dudley was far 
too young and thoughtless, and the pretty face en- 
snared him. I can't think what two such giddy 
heads would have done together." 

" I used to think her giddiness would sober him," 
observed May. 
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" An unsafe theoir " replied Mr. Heekeih. ** A 
wife ought to lead her husband to better things— 
not drive him to them through desperation." 

** I suppose it would hare been desperation," said 
Mabel, thoughtfully. ** I used to fimoj, sometimes^ 
even during his engagement, that he felt the 
want of more stability and depth of character. 
Both Qeraldine and Dudley, it placed in good 
hands, mitt;ht work out into sensible persona, but 
they could never have remedied each other's de- 
fects." 

** William is very indignant," said Mr. Hesketh, 
^but I tell him it sicniles little to us, now, since 
G^raldine was virtuaUy lost to Dudley before ; and, 
if this is for her happiness, I don't see in what pos- 
sible way we are affected by it." 

''You forget the slight upon Dudley," said 
Frances, reproachfully. 

" The slight, if slight it can be called, was in her 
letter, not m the fresh engagement. Unpleasant 
things are better forgotten, and it can do no good 
to live them over again in memory." 

" Well — adieu to painful subjects," said Mabel, 
cheerfully. *'We have had no birthday talk as 
yet. Shall we not have some music, and drive 
away all disa^^reeable thoughts P" 

Frances gladly turned to the piano, and fuUy 
appreciated the enjoyment of turning over her 
favourite pieces once more. She played very well, 
and Mr. Hesketh had always been tond of listen- 
ing to music. Mabel was rejoiced at the prospect 
of having this always at hand, to rest and refresh 
his mind, when he returned home in the evening, 
weary with the day's work. 

She, herself, had never played well, and seldom 
touched the piano except to accompany a voice ; and 
now she employed herself at the tea-table, drawing 
it near the nre, that Mr. Hesketh might sit undis- 
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turbed in his quiet comer, and yet be within reach 
of hifi tea. She had a wonderful faculty of making 
eyerything look sociable and home-like, and Mr. 
Hesketh was not insensible to this, for he stroked 
her hair fondly, as she knelt down before the fir^ 
to make his toast, and said : *' I don't know what I 
should do without you, my May-flower. It has 
been a different place since you came here." 

^ It will be quite a different place in eyery way, 
now," said Mabel. " We should neyer haye appre- 
ciated this room, if we had not liyed in that little 
dark one for so long." 

She would not allow the conyersation to grow 
sad again. She called Frances to tea, and brought 
forwiud eyery cheerful subject she could think of. 
*' Dudley's letter promises well, dear papa," was 
the first. 

" Very well, indeed ; Colby was always a kind- 
hearted fellow, and I feel certain that, if he finds 
Dudley steady and diligent, he will advance him." 

" I haye a yision of Yerj bright days in store for 
us, yet," said May, cheerfully. •* Dudley, as a rich 
merchant, coming down with a nice wife, whom we 
can loye as a sister ; and papa and William flourish- 
ing lawyers, and Dora the best housekeeper in the 
world I We might be very happy." 

** Lawyers and merchants !" repeated Frances. 
** Is that what the Heskeths of Northwode Priory 
are come to F" 

'' They would neyer have been the * Heskeths of 
Northwode Priory' but for a merchant," said 
Mabel, still cheerfully. ** What fine little fellows 
Willy and Archie are growing ! It is so strange to 
hear them call Dora ' mamma.' " 

'^She looks more like their elder sister," said 
Mr. Hesketh, smiling. 

^' Archie will be the image of papa," said Frances. 

** 1 think he will,'* replied Mabel ; and a long 
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repetition of the quaint sayings and doings of her 
little nephews followed. 

The task of keeping the conversation cheerful 
was not easy, for Frances had a lament and a sigh 
ready for every occasion, and Mr. Hesketh alter- 
nated between the moods of his daughters. Bed- 
time came at last, and Mabel was not inclined to 
postpone it. 

It was a calm, bright face that Mr. Hesketh 
kissed, as he wished her good-night. Who could 
have recognised it in the pale, care-worn, tearful 
countenance, tliat rested on her pillow half-an-hour 
afterwards P When the restraint was withdrawn, 
her highly-strung feelings gave way, and it was a 
luxury to indulge them, without fear of giving 
pain. 

Unconsciously, she had encouraged a hope that 
Hugh might yet bo sincere, and that some misun- 
derstanding had arisen, which Dudley's letter 
would explain. Almost involuntarily, for some 
time past, her thoughts, throughout the day, had 
centred on post-time, and when the postman had 
called, not bringing the letter she anticipated, she 
instinctively turned her expectations to the next 
day's post, and went on in the hope that the fol- 
lowing morning might bring some definite news of, 
or from, him. Now, that lingering hope, to which 
she had clung, was taken from her, and Hugh's 
friendship must be but a dream of the past — a sad 
recollection, not to be dwelt on, or encouraged. 
Mabel had strength for this — it might be a bitter 
effort — it might cost untold suffering, but it was 
right, and it should be done. This once, she would 
yield to her sorrow, for indeed her feelings were, 
for the time, beyond her control ; they had been 
pent up too long, and now would have their way, 
but it was for the last time, and the next day 
should find her calm and composed again. Her 
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grief should be drowned in better feelings, for 
there was a strength from on high, ready for aU 
who might seek it; and in thought for others, 
and forgetfulness of self, she would again find that 
contentment, which had for the time been dis- 
turbed. 

Yarious feelings combined to augfnent her dis- 
tress. It is sufficiently painful when we find, that 
what we have hitherto enjoyed and appreciated, is 
withdrawn from us for ever, even when the thing 
may not be peculiarly precious, or necessary to our 
happiness. Hugh's sympathy and companionship 
were no trifling loss to Mabel ; for she knew not 
where to turn to find such a friend again. But, in 
addition to this, the high esteem, in which she had 
held him, was suddenly lowered, and in future she 
must regard him as insincere, and doubt whether the 
friendship he had once appeared to feel for them, 
had ever been a true friendship. The loss of es- 
teem is as deep and wounding, as the loss of afiec- 
tion ; and it was not the least part of her trial 
that she was forced to believe she had hitherto 
been deceived in her opinion of him, and that a 
fair face had been the mask that concealed a false 
heart. 

Her afiection for Hugh had been really that of a 
sister. For some years he had been classed with 
Dudley in her thoughts and feelings ; but while 
Dudlev stood still mentally and morally, and Hugh 
grew better, more earnest, more controlled, more 
unceasing in his endeavours to do right, so her 
esteem and regard for him proportionately in- 
creased. 

It was all swept away now — and the thin, white 
hands were pressed over the pale, blistered face, in 
a vain attempt to control the tears that would have 
their way. Human strength was unequal to the 
effort ; but Mabel knew where to turn for support 
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and rest, and rising, she knelt by her bed-side, and 
with clasped hands prayed for herself— for him — 
for all wnom she loyed. He most indeed be ex- 
cluded from her affection, from her thoughts ; but 
from her prayers — neyer! Would he not need 
them more now, than he had eyer done before P' 



CHAPTER IX. 

** He, who for Love has undergone 
The worst that can befall, 
Is happier thousandfold than one 
Who never loved at all/' 

MONCKTON MILME8. 

HxroH was alone in the library at Eoray Castle. 
He had been in Scotland three weeks, and was as 
fully at home as if he had been at Lynchbrook. 
No one interfered with him; he was allowed to 
come and go as he liked ; there were horses at his 
disposal, and an ever-ready companion in the per- 
son of his cousin, Eugenia Buchanan. Lord Foray 
was exceedingly pleased with him, and urged him 
to lengthen his visit as much as was convenient to 
himself. In the evening, Eugenia was ready to 
play and sing to him^ or, if he liked it better, to 
play chess or bagatelle, or anything, in short, that 
suited his fancy. She appeared the essence of 
good-humour, and Hugh had too little self-esteem 
to imagine, that any motive but good-nature could 
make her take such pains to cheer, and amuse 
him. 

They took many long, rides together, sometimes 
alone, and sometimes accompanied by Lord Foray. 
The neighbourhood was bold and picturesque, and 
Hugh was a great lover of fine scenery, so that 
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riding was his great enjoyment, and frequentlj, 
after taking a long ride with Lord Eoray and Ea- 
genia in the morning, he also spent the whole after- 
noon on horseback. 

Eugenia could not understand him. She liked, 
and admired him more every day, and grew more 
and more desirous to gain his favour, but even when 
she was most bright and fascinating, a strange, im- 
penetrable reserve pervaded him, which all her 
beauty and talent could not pierce. Courteous, he 
was, always, but she never seemed to gain ground 
in her intimacy with him ; and although he was 
friendly and cousinly enough to foster the feelings 
she entertained towards him, yet he was also suffi- 
ciently reserved to make her the more anxious, and 
determined on gaining her point. 

This was quite unintentional on Hugh's part. 
He admired Eugenia, and found her a pleasant, 
amusing companion, but beyond this he seldom 
thought of her at all. Perhaps she surmised this 
sometimes, when he was abstracted and pre-occu- 
pied ;' but it only incited her to fresh efforts, for 
she had full confidence in her powers of attraction ; 
and, as she said to Grace in one of their private 
confabulations — " What man is proof against a 
decided woman ?" 

The look of sadness on Hugh's face had been in 
no way dispelled by his residence at Eoray Castle. 
The library was his favourite resort ; not that his 
mind was equal to any steady reading, or that such 
would have suited his inclination, but he liked to 
turn listlessly over the books, reading odd pages, 
and taking a melancholy pleasure in the familiar 
touch of many of his old favourites. He was more 
likely to find solitude here, than in the drawing- 
room, although Eugenia sometimes broke in upon 
his privacy ; but, at present, he was undisturbed, 
and, resting in Lord Eoray's own peculiar arm- 
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chair, within reach of the book-shelves, felt as con- 
tented as he had done for some months. 

It was a strange life he was leading — closing 
both mind and vision alike to the future and the 
past — simply existing in the present — welcoming 
anything that distracted his thoughts, with no 
plans, no desires for the future. The state of his 
mind could be read in the calm, passionless eye, 
once so sparkling with life and vigour ; and the 
unvarying, indifferent tone of his voice told plainly 
of the despairing heart. 

He leaned back in his chair, his broad white fore- 
head resting on his hand, and the dark curls of 
chestnut hair clustering above it. His full dark 
grey eye wandered over a book he held in his other 
band, and his thoughts were apparently far away. 

At length he looked up suddenly — his eye nad 
caught a passage that touched him, and although 
alone, he was ashamed of the feeling that he knew 
could be read in his face. But they were not 
words that recalled his suffering, bringing with 
them no relief, and after a moment's pause he read 
them again, 

** But 'tis not ours o'er ruined wrecks to mourn. 
For through the broken rents which Time hath worn, 

Shines our celestial House : our Father blest 
Would teach us thus how vain each earthly bourne, 

Though fairest seeming, holiest and best ; 

The more to seek for nought, but His eternal rest.'' 

" If it were but possible !" and he clasped his 
hands over his face, and for a moment went over all 
that had passed, in memory. He allowed himself 
to dwell for an instant upon May as he had last 
seen her — the slight, girlish form, and delicate re- 
fined features, absolutely pretty vrith the glow of 
health upon them ; the large, clear blue eyes, with 
their peculiarly open, truthful expression, and the 
long golden curls, too deep in colour to be called 
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reallj light hair, yet too Bunny to be a tme brown. 
How be recollected every curl, and every Taiying 
look of the quick-changing &ce> and how the aof^ 
■weetly-moduhited voice seemed to fall on his ear^ 
as he recalled her ! 

Where was she now P Could he bear to think P 
Could he bear to believe, what he had never yet al- 
lowed himself to realise, that she had sold herself P 
What a lifetime of anguish was oompreeaed into 
those few words ! His nightly dream, his waking 
vision — ^yet he could not contemplate it without 
distress and suffering, and turned irom the thought 
instantly. 

Could he only discipline his mind into indifSar- 
ence to worldly enjoyment, and ' seek for noiu^ht 
but His eternal rest,' peace might yet be within 
attainment ; but even this bitterest of trials was 
insufficient wholly to wean his heart from earthly 
affections, and he still fondly clung to the ruin that 
remained to him. His vision had indeed been 
'* fairest seeming, holiest and best ;" yet it had faded, 
and turned his life into a wreck of what it had once 
been. 

He did turn to the source of peace, and found 
rest, but not the rest be sought. He could look on 
to the end of life, with a yearning, longing sensa- 
tion, but even in this holiest thought his bliffht 
met him, and turned the peace into sadness. What 
could he hope to be to her in another world P It 
was an awful question, and he put it from him, for 
this is among the deep mysteries "hid from our 
eyes,*' and he dared not dwell upon it; but he 
covered his face with his hands, and exclaimed^ 
" Oh ! May, if you had died, I could have borne it ! 
I could have lived on in the sure and certain hope 
of being re-united to you hereafter, but now — V^ 

" Oh ! Cousin Hugh — is anything the matter P** 
and Eugenia approached him with a light, noiseless 
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tread. " Tour head aches, I am sure. "Will you 
have Eau-de-Cologne, or sal-volatile ?" 

" Neither, thauf you," was the reply, in a deep, 
uncourteous voice. '* I have got no head-ache, and 
I shall come and join you in a few minutes." 

"What a hare-faced hint!" she said, laughing, 
as she walked, undaunted, towards the fire-place. 
'' These long, solitary, melancholy mornings are 
very had for you, and I shall take no hints, for you 
come out pale and haggard, and as misanthropical 
as — I don't know what!" Then, changing her 
light tone into a low, sympathising one, she con- 
tinued, " I am sure you are unhappy ; I am not 
curious, nor inquisitive, and I wish to force no se- 
crets firom you, hut if I could make you happier in 
any way it would be such a pleasure to me. 

His brief, harsh tone was a curious contrast to 
her low, winning one. ** Thank you, I am a bad 
band at giving confidences. When I feel depressed, 
I always nreier being alone, and although you are 
very kina, you cannot possibly help me in any 
way." 

" Do you really mean to send me away P" she 
asked, in a sorrowful, piteous tone. ''I will be 
very good if I may stay, and not disturb you at all. 
But, Hugh, I must say one thing — I can't bear to 
see you unhappy." 

" It is not an imusual sight to see a person un- 
happy, is it P" said Hugh, with a cold, forced lau^h. 
" Every one can't be happy in balls, and music, 
and novels, as you are." 

" Oh ! that 18 unkind !" and a deep colour flushed 
to her face. " Do you really think my happiness 
is made up of these things ? How little you know 
me ! But it is the case with every one ; because I 
am externally a butterfly, I am supposed to care for 
nothing but flowers and sunshine. My heart hi 
not the heart of a butterfly. Cousin Hugh." 
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Hugh looked doubtful, and smiled at the re- 
proachful tone. ** Whether really a butterfly, or 
not. Cousin Eugenia . . .** he began. 

" Eugdnie ! Oh ! please say Eugenie,*' she ez- 
daimed, in a distressed tone. 

" I hate French names !" he replied. 

" No, you mustn't say so— if you wish to gain 
my favour you will always call me * Eug&iie.' *' 

" No — " he said, resolutely. " You ought not 
to ask me to do so. You were christened Eugenia 
and not Eue^nie, so Eugenia is your name." 

She laughed it off, good-humouredly, and said, 
" Well, have I convinced you that I am not a but- 
terfly ? Will you give me some rational employ- 
ment, and either let me talk to you, or read to 
you P" 

" I am not in a humour for reading, thank you, 
and there is nothing worth talking about." 

"But you have been reading," said Eugenia, 
looking over his shoulder, and repeating the words 
on which his finger still rested, 

** But 'tis not ours o'er mined wrecks . . ." 

The book was roughly closed, and Hugh sprang 
up, and walked to the window. '^ Are you going 
to ride to-day ?" 

** Yes, if you like. Papa is gone out on business, 
and we can ride over the moor to meet him. It is 
a beautiful day." 

" It looks rainy," said Hugh. 

" The wind is north-west, I don't think it can 
rain. Shall I order the horses ?" 

It seemed to occur to Hugh, that he was not 
speaking courteously, and he said quickly, 

" No, I will order them. Thank you for being 
willing to ride with such a surly old bear." 

She laughed, and approaching him, laid her 
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small white hand on his arm, and said, in almost a 
child-like manner, *' I am afraid I have yexed you. 
I am so thoughtless and inconsiderate, but I never 
mean to give pain. Just say you forgive me if it 
is so." 

He smiled one of his old winning smiles, the 
first Eugenia had received, as he answered, '* I told 
^ou I was an old bear, so you must make allowance 
if you meet with a growl sometimes." 

Eugenia was no mean proficient in the art which 
she practised. She had found that grace and 
beauty made no impression upon him ; music and 
conversation had but a transient efiect, and now 
sympathy, and a child-like, winning manner, was to 
be tried. 

Hufi;h was less proof against these than those 
arts which had preceded. Where he could discern 
affectation, and a frivolous taste, he was impene- 
trable ; but most men are alive to sympathy, and 
Eugenia hoped that like the fabled dragon j[of 
Colchis, while impervious to open weapons, he 
might yet be beguiled by sweet cakes, judiciously 
administered. 

But Hugh's heart was far away, and although 
he might he momentarily won by simplicity and 
gentleness, the next instant brought before him 
a vision of one, whose every word and action 
had been all gentleness and sweetness. While 
Mabel's image was undestroyed in his memory, 
there was no danger of any other image blending 
with it. 

When they returned from their ride, Eugenia 
ran up stairs to her own room, where she was pre- 
sently joined by Grace, who had heard her light 
foot on the stairs. 

" Well, is it settled ?" she asked, caressing her. 

" Settled — no," said Eugenia, with a sigh. " But 
we get on well together^ and he is such a nice fel* 
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low! I never knew any one bo nice before, 
Grace." 

'' It will be settled before long, I can see/' said 
Gbrace, confidentlj. ** He likes you very much in- 
deed, I am certam. Now, confess, EngeniCy don't 
you thiiik so P" 

Eugenia smiled ; *' Yes, I think he likes me ; I 
have found out how to please him at last. He used 
to be frightened at my light, careless ways ; these 
sober-minded Englishmen are horrified at the sight 
of a Prench romance, or a tri-colour neck-ribbon. 
They don't even like a sprinkling of French words 
in one's conversation, so I am careful with him, 
and talk as sedately as he can himself. Poor fel- 
low ! I made a considerable advance this morn- 
ing ; he was sitting forlorn, and out-of-spirits, in 
the library, and I went and tried to get hun to be 
confidential. I told him I was not as frivolous as 
I appeared, and that I would gladly do anything 
to make him happier. He was not confidential, 
but he seemed pleased at my sympathy, and smiled 
as no one else can smile." 

''If once he is confidential, it will all come 
right," said Grace, in a congratulatory tone. 

'' Yes, I think it will," said Eugenia, thought- 
fully, taking off her ridins;-hat, and kving it bc^e 
her whip and gloves, on the toilet-table. 

" Didn't he admire the hat ?" asked Grace. " It 
suits you better than anything." 

" if o — I don't think he saw it. He is so ab- 
sent! What dress shall I put on, Grace? I 
don't think he likes fine colours, for he told me 
the other night that he thought Effie Macnamara's 
dress the prettiest in the room, and she had only a 
white muslin with a broad blue sash. I couldln't 
help feeling annoyed, for I had on my new London 
dress with that exquisite wreath. But I see he 
doesn't appreciate costliness in dress." 
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" "What will you wear to-night, then ? Here is 
your plain blue silk — he said he liked blue the other 
day — and you can let your hair down in curls, and 
wear a snood, and no flowers." 

"Well, give it to me. By the by, Grace, I 
wanted to caution you. You had better say no- 
thing more about iFrench novels, for he doesn't 
?uite admire the idea of our reading them, I see. 
f we get on the subject of books at all, you had 
better talk about the * Waverley Novels,' or * Miss 
Strickland's Queens.' What liave you done with 
the novel you were reading this morning P" 

" I left it on the table." 

" Just fetch it before dinner, and put it awa^. 
You know, there is no reason why we should rum 
our cause for the want of a little caution." 

Grace laughed, and acquiesced, and Eugenia con- 
tmued : 

"It occurred to me the other night that he 
might imagine there was some understanding be- 
tween Bobert and myself, as Bobert was so atten- 
tive. That would never do, so I mean to set it 
right this evening." 

" I daresay he was jealous," said Grace. " Per- 
haps that was what made him so melancholy in the 
library this morning." 

" I don't think so," said Eugenia, wishing she 
could believe such to have been the case, " but I 
am resolved to clear it up." 

"Well! I only wish he would be quick and 
speak out," said Grace, a little impatiently. 

" Ah ! there is the ball to come yet," said Eu- 
genia, in a low voice. " All my expectations turn 
to that. Never fear, Grace, we are getting on 
capitallv." 

Music, in the evening, had been discontinued 
lately, for after the first few nights, Hugh used to 
take advantage of Eugenia's going to the piano, 
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snd make himself comfortable in the comer of the 
■ofii with a book. To-night, however, he asked 
her to play, for he felt depressed, and reading did 
not sufficiently divert his mind. He followed her 
to the piano, and turned over her music, selecting 
his favourite airs. 

They remained at the piano until Orace had 
gone to bed, and Lord Foray fisdlen asleep oyer his 
paper. Eugenia was playing '' Jock o' Hazeldean," 
and when she had finished, she said — 

*^That is Bobert Macnamara's favourite — at 
least, he says so, although he has so little taste 
for music, that I should think he can scarcely know 
one tune from another." 

*'That is strange, for his sister sang well the 
other day." 

''Well in her own way; but she has never 
learnt." 

" I don't care for elaborate singing," observed 
Hugh. " If a person sings with taste and feel- 
ing, I think it better than any grand runs, and 
flourishes." 

"Effie sings with feeling, certainly. But Bobert 
has no ear at all. Didn't you hear how he talked 
through all the music the other night ?" 

" No, I didn't notice. He seems fond of music, 
too, for I recollect he stood by your side all the 
while you were playing, and he said to me after- 
wards that he very seldom got such a treat." 

Eugenia smiled contemptuously. " Yes, he may 
say that, but he has no appreciation of music never- 
theless. What an unhappy thing it must be to be 
bom without brains, Cousin Hugh." 

''But that is not the case with him," said 
Hugh. 

Eugenia put on a doubtful face. " No one can 
call him intellectual. He is very good-tempered, 
and easy to get on with, but wanting in ability." 
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*' He didn't strike me as deficient," said Hugh, 
thoughtfully. 

** I don't mind telling you, Cousin Hugh, hecause 
you are a cousin, and will see the folly of such a 
notion in a minute ; but people raised very absurd 
reports about Bobert and myself, and said ... all 
sorts of things — utter nonsense, you know — I like 
I^obert well enough as an acquaintance, but as . . . 
Oh ! people are so silly !*' This rather confused 
confession was terminated by a light, unmeaning 
laugh, and Hu^h looked rather in the dark as to 
the sense of what she was saying, and more than 
rather indifferent. 

** He seems a very good fellow," he said, '' and 
intellect is a very secondary consideration, after 
all.** 

" Oh ! Cousin Hugh !— " 

*' You wouldn't place it by the side of goodness 
of heart, and right principle P*' said Hugh, in- 
quiringly. 

"O! I don't know! I don't think anything 
would atone for the want of it." 

'* I think ladies are very unwise in thinking so 
much of intellect, instead of other things," he said, 
turning quietly away. " Intellect without religious 
principle is worth . . . what ?" 

Eugenia did not reply. She would have pre- 
ferred seeing him more interested in the subject, 
and it woiOd have been more gratifying to hear 
Eobert abused, than defended. She stood at the 
piano for some time in silent thought, and then 
followed Hugh to the fire-place, where he was 
standing, looking into the fire, abstractedly. 

"What ought to be first considered?" she 
asked. 

Hugh roused himself, having forgotten the' sub- 
ject of their conversation. " Oh 1 you mean in the 
place of intellect. There are many things more 
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important — high principles, for instance, as I said 
berore, not in theory only, but in practice — sound 
Church views — ^a good temper, — and a great many 
other things that I need not enumerate. Mere 
intellect, unless combined with higher qualities, is 
but an unprofitable gift after all, and wul bring no 
happiness to any one." 

'' Papa thinks so much of intellect," said Eu- 
genia. 

'' Most people do,*' was the brief reply. 

^ I am afraid I have not been taught to think of 
things as seriously as you have, Hugh," she con- 
tinued. " In France, and even here, intellect and 
wealth are uppermost in people's minds, and religion 
comparatively little thought of." 

** It is a great pity," replied Hugh. '* Every- 
one has opportunities for seeing things rightly, if 
they choose to take advantage of them." 

Eugenia looked uncomfortable. " I don't agree 
with vou there. I am certain I have never had 
such high, strict notions put before me." 

" Do you never listen to sermons ?" asked Hugh, 
quietly. " Tour Eector, Mr. Gordon, preached a 
most excellent one last Sunday, full of high motives, 
and right suggestions ; but perhaps he has not been 
here long." 

Eugenia turned aside to hide a crimson face. 
'*Mr. Gordon means very well . . ." she began. 
" Yes, he has been here some time, but we don't 
think much of him. He never did anything at 
Oxford, I have been told." 

Hugh smiled — a quiet, compassionate smile, but 
he did not seem to think it worth while to argue 
the point, and turned to his book, to close the con- 
versation. Eugenia almost immediately wished 
him '* good-night," and flew off to be consoled by 
her sister. 

" O Grace ! I wish he was a little bit less rigid 
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in his ideas ! It is such a strain upon the mind to 
make serious talk. After all, Eobert Macnamara 
is much easier to get on with !'* 

"Never mind," whispered Grace. "If it suc- 
ceeds, you mustn't mind the trouble now; you 
wouldn't have to keep it up afterwards, you 
know." 



CHAPTEB X. 

" Still hope ! still act 1 Be sure that life, 
The source and strength of every good. 
Wastes down in feeling's empty strife, 
And dies in dreamings* sickly mood. 

*' So shalt thou find in work and thought 
The peace that sorrow cannot give ; 
Though griefs worst pangs to thee be taught, 
By thee let others nobUer liye." 

BTBBLINO. 

" Oh ! how nice you look !" 

Eugenia smiled, well pleased, and walked to the 
mirror to survey herself, while Grace moved round 
and round her, giving vent to her admiration. 

She looked very beautiful in her white silk dress 
covered with lace> with bunches of pink roses loop- 
ing up the skirt. Pearls were twisted in her black 
hair, and ribbon and flowers formed her head-dress, 
spreading over her white shoulders. She wore 

Eearl ornaments round her neck and arms, and in 
er hand she carried a bouquet of choice hothouse 
flowers, an exquisite lace handkerchief, a fan, and 
her gloves. She did not seem disappointed at the 
vision the mirror presented, but tummg aside asked 
quicMy, 

" Where is Hugh ? I hope he won't be late ; 
the carriage has been waiting nearly half an boor. 
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He looks very well> when dressed for the eveDingi 
Grace." 

" Yes — I hope you will have a nice ball. I sup- 
pose you are engaged to him for the first dance.'' 

" Noy I am not," said Eugenia, in a tone of some 
vexation. " He is not at all comme ilfaut in these 
matters ; but of course he will ask me during the 
drive. It would be intensely provoking if he 
didn't, but I don't think there is any fear. I 
wouldn't have the Macnamaras find me disengaged 
for the first dance for any consideration. When 
did he go up to dress, Grace P" 

^'I haven't heard of him since dinner. Has 
mamma seen you since you were dressed ?" 

" Yes, I went in for a moment just before I 
came down. She said the dress was lovely — the 
most becoming I ever had." 

"I wish he would be quic'k and come down," 
said Grace, thoughtfully. " He couldn't help being 
charmed." 

** Suppose I play his favourite * Annie Laurie,' as 
a dernier resort ^^^ said Eugenia, seating herself at the 
piano. " He told me the other day he could hear 
the piano quite distinctly in his room, and I dare- 
say the sound of music will bring him down." 

* Annie Laurie' was played without success, and 
Eugenia began to get a uttle impatient. '' Papa, 
will be here in a minute, and the norses will catch 
cold ; I do think I shall tell Foster to hurry him." 

She did not do so, however, and ten minutes 
more elapsed, when Lord Foray came down, in 
great haste, vexed at the horses having been kept 
waiting, although it was his own fault. He rang 
the beU for Foster, and told him to tell Mr. Gra- 
hame there was no time to be lost. 

Foster returned almost immediately with the in- 
telligence that Hugh was not in his room. Lord 
Foray was rapidly getting cross. 
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•* Where can he be, then P Can't you go and look 
for him, instead of standing there doing nothing P" 

The man obeyed, and JJord Foray paced the 
room to control his impatience, not feelmg really 
cross with Hugh, but a little put out. 

" Mr. Grahame is walking on the higher terrace, 
my Lord,** said Foster returning. ** I told him 
your Lordship was waiting, and he will be here in 
a moment.** 

" Very imprudent with thin boots on," said his 
Lordship. 

Presently, Hugh entered, in his usual dress, 
very much concerned they should have waited for 
him, as he had never thought of going to the ball. 
He fancied he had told his Cousin Eugenia that he 
never went to public balls. 

Lord Foray with a violent effort swallowed his 
annoyance, and said ft was an unfortunate mistake. 
Eugenia had less self-command. Her disappoint- 
ment and indignation were unbounded, and as she 
swept past Hugh, her beautifdl face was black, 
black as night, with suppressed resentment. She. 
disregarded his proffered hand, and gave him a 
stiff, freezing little bow, by ^ay of farewell. It 
was not a little vexatious and humiliating, to hear 
the cheerful tone with which he took a seat by 
Grace, a moment afterwards. 

"Well, Cousin Grace; you and I are to be 
Darby and Joan, then : shall we begin our evening 
with a game of backgammon P" 

Perhaps Hugh's indifference first opened Eu- 
genia's eyes to the foolishness of what she had 
done; for they had scarcely left the park gates, 
when, leaning back in a dark comer of the carriage, 
she repented bitterly of having given way to her 
annoyance in his presence. After all, it was a 
mere trifle, and might easily be passed off to the 
Macnamaras ; but how could she efface the recol- 
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lection of that Bullen^ lowering face from his 
memory P 

Never was anything more vexatious! How 
bright, and smiling, and bride-like she had looked 
a few minutes before, when she contemplated her- 
self in the mirror, her beautiful face radiant with 
happiness and expectancy ! How confident she had 
felt of the effect on bis mind ! And now all this 
was undone bv a momentary exhibition of temper ; 
for she felt that Hugh neither knew, nor cared, 
whether her dress was lace or stuff. She hated the 
sight of the roses, and could have dashed her fan 
and bouquet out of the window. 

Yet, vexatious as it was, she liked him better 
than ever, and resolved to ask his pardon for the 
offence early the next morning. If^ she could get 
him alone in the library, to wEat might not sucE a 
proof of her humility lead P 

Lord Foray, at first, gave vent to a good deal of 
annoyance and anger, but to his surprise he found 
that Hugh bad an energetic champion in the other 
comer of the carriage ; and his vexation, which was 
usually short-lived, died a sudden death before 
half their journey was over. 

They were late, and the ball-room was crowded 
when they entered. Eobert Macnamara was sta- 
tioned at the door, awaiting Eugenia's arrival, with 
a face full of expectation and anxiety. What 
would she not have given to have been leaning on 
Hugh's arm ! But Bobert was better than no one, 
and in a few minutes she was flitting round in her 
peculiarly graceful, lady-like way, in a vaUe d deux 
temps. 

After about ten minutes, they rested close to 
Bobert's sister, Effie. She was looking her best in 
a white dress with streaming blue ribbons, Hugh's 
favourite colour; and Eugenia rejoiced that she 
had left him at home by Urace's side, out of the 
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reach of any ball-room young lady's ads and fasci- 
nations. 

** Is your cousin here, Eugenia ?'* was her first 
question. 

Eugenia shook her head sadly. " Ah ! no, poor 
dear fellow ! He couldn't come — he wasn't eaual 
to it ; such a disappointment to him, and to us all !" 

^ To you, is it ? asked Bobert, gloomily. 

" To us all," repeated Eugenia, wavering betweeH 
a desire to retain Bobert as an admirer, and a wish 
to let Effie think there was an attachment between 
her cousin and herself. 

" He isn't well, then ?" continued EflBe. 

"Not altogether — nervous, fatiguS, indispoai — 
mats ce iCest rien — he will be better to-morrow, I hope 
and trust. It was unfortunate though ; I lost my 
first dance with him, but I was not long left with- 
out a partner," she added, smiling on Eobert. 
Then turning to Effie again, *' It is for him I am 
sorry ; it is such a disappointment, and it seemed 
hard to leave him to play le Solitaire at home ; but 
of course we were forced to come. I quite dread 
how I may find him on our return, so low and de- 
pressed as he is, when I am not there to cheer him^ 
You know we are quite like brother and sister, and 
he turns to me always for companionship. Oh ! 
Effie, how you would like him, if you knew all his 
inner mind and feelings, as I do !" 

" They are beginning again," observed Bobert, 
drawing her gently away. "What was that you 
were saying ?" 

" N'importe ! only about my Cousin Hugh. It 
is such a pleasant relationship — ^a cousin. So 
much freedom and ease, without the danger of 
scandal. With you, Bobert, you see I am obliged 
to be guarded and reserved, but it is quite a differ-, 
ent thmg with him." 

" I don't see that," said Bobert, in a somewhat 
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Borly tone. '' I haye dozens of cousins, pretty, and 
ugly, and rich, and poor, and I can't abide one of 
them. I don't see anything particular in your 
cousin to admire." 

" I may be prejudiced, but he is undoubtedly a 
kind-hearted, good fellow, and likes you exceed- 
ingly, Eobert." 

" Have you been discussing me, then ?" asked 
Sobert, huf flattered, half displeased, and uncer- 
tain whether to take it as a good, or a bad sign. 

"Not discussing you — that would be unkind; 
but he told me one a&j how he liked you." 

''What a muff not to come to-night!" was Eo- 
bert's rejoinder. 

** Ah ! poor dear fellow ! I hope he is not very 
dismal." 

Not dismal by any means was Hugh, sitting via- 
d'Vis to Grace, with the backgammon board on a 
small table between them. When the interest of 
the game was exhausted, Grace brought forward 
some puzzles from a side-table, with a box of let- 
ters, wherewith to pose her cousin; and when 
twelve o'clock struck, she was forced to bid him 
ffood night, and leave him unsuccessfully endeavour- 
ing to put together the letters that formed the im- 
practicable word * Usquebaugh.' 

At length, resigning it in despair, he went to his 
room, and finding it was a clear, starlight night, 
sought the walk beside the battlements, where he 
had been taken once before by Eugenia. 

How long he walked there he knew not, for his 
thoughts were many hundreds of miles away ; but he 
was awakened at length to a sense of the lateness 
of the hour, by the sound of the returning carriage 
wheels. Eugenia had soon tired of the ball, and 
Bobert's unceasing attentions, and finding her fa- 
ther willing to leave, had ceme away early. 

Hugh leaned against one of the battlements. 
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in a moamful> drowsy state, unwilling to make tiie 
effort of moving. A little to his left was the 
window of Grace's bedroom, thou£;h he did not 
know it was hers, until the sound of voices led him 
to conclude that such was the case. 

" Have you had a very tiresome evening, Ghraoey, 
dear?" 

" Oh ! no, not at all — ^he has been so pleasant. 
Just as he is when alone with you, smiling those 
bright, kind smiles you told me of." 

" Has he been in spirits then P" 

** Yes, more so than I ever saw him before." 

" And he didn't care for my looking vexed ?" 

" I don't think so ; yet I am sure he must have 
cared, Eugenia, for he talked of you* several times, 
and said how beautiful you were. 

« Beally !" 

"Yes, and I can see how he cares for you, 
although he says so little. I tried to stay awake 
till you came, that I might tell you, but somehow 
or other when I was not thinking of it, I fell asleep.'* 

Hugh walked quietly away, wishing he had not 
overheard what was never intended for his ears, 
and blaming himself for not having moved at the 
first sound of the voices. 

When he descended to the sitting-room the next 
morning, he found no one down but G-race, and 
concluded they were too tired to rise so early. 
Before breakfast was over, however, Eugenia tripped 
in in her spring-like muslin dress, looking as firesh 
and bright, as if she had been eight hours in bed 
instead of three. 

Little was said about the ball, except that she 
had danced every dance, but not enjoyed it much ; 
that the Macnamaras were there, and E£Be had 
been desperately taken with a tall, foreign-looking 
officer, with fierce, black moustache and whiskers, 
and danced every other dance with him. 
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As soon as politeness would allow, Hugh slipped 
awaj to the librarj, where, in his favourite arm- 
chair, he was, before long, deep in a volume of Ali- 
aon's Europe. No thought of Oxford, or honours, 
now mingled with his desire of acquiring know- 
led^. He read for reading's sake, for the purpose 
of drowning sad thpughts, and painful recollections. 
The future was a dark, confused chaos of blighted 
hope, and aimless energy, while the past was a for- 
bidden subject, on which his thoughts must not 
dwell. Earnest, and high-principled, as he was, 
with a mind trained and regulated by religion, he 
had not yet been able to rouse himself to exertion, 
or recover from the state of listless indifference, 
into which he had fallen. He was steady, earnest, 
self-controlled as ever, even more prayerful, but it 
was the result of habit. He had been accustomed 
to look above for strength, and now, when most 
needing it, he turned to the true source, and be- 
sought it ; but it was a calm, resigned, apathetic 
religion. Life had lost its interest — he could look 
forward dimly to a state of rest and peace here- 
after, but between this and that lay, probably, a 
long vista of weary, heart-sick years, which he had 
not energy to face. To try and avoid evil for the 
present, was his endeavour. He cduld neither look 
back nor forward, and the present had no rest 
or sunshine for him. Yet it was better than the 
future, for " dawning mom might only show, the 
secret of his unknown woe." His only desire was 
to stave off the time when exertion w«uld be neces- 
sary, and when he must again prepare to grapple 
with life in earnest. He knew how vividly the 
loss of his brightest hopes, and the ideal point 
on which every action and thought had been con- 
centred, would then press upon him, and he could 
derive a small degree of comfort from the reflection, 
that he had never heard, in direct words, that the 

II. L • 
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event which would cast his whole life into shadow, 
had actually taken place. 

A light footstep, and the soft turning of the 
handle of the door« announced the entrance of 
Eugenia. Was retirement to be obtained nowhere ? 
He rose with an unmistakeable air of inquiry as to 
what she might want; but Eugenia was not so 
easily to be baffled. 

** We can't dispense with fires in Scotland even 
in May," she saia, smiling, as she knelt down on 
the hearth, and coaxed the dull cinders into a 
blaze. Her attitude was sinfi^ularly gracefbl, but 
Hugh did not observe it, ana only drew his chair 
to a distance from the fire-place, as though the 
heat were intolerable. 

For some minutes she knelt there very busy about 
something, thoush Hugh was uncousmly enough 
to think it was about nothing, and he took up his 
book, and tried to look as if everything, except 
Alison, was beyond the reach of his comprehension. 
It was of no use, however, for presently the little 
white hand, with its long taper fingers, was laid on 
his book, and bis natural politeness checked the 
expression of irritation that was on his lips. 

"Is it very unkind of me to interrupt you? 
Please talk to me for a few minutes ; I have some- 
thing to say to you — a confession to make." 

Hugh closed his book, bub kept it still on his 
knee, with his finger in the place where he left off. 
Eugenia felt secretly annoyed at his evident want 
of interest, but she would not show it. 

" Cousin Hugh, I am afraid I gave way to a very 
cross feeling last night, when I found you were not 
going to the ball. You little know how I have re- 
proached myself with it ever since. I can't be 
happy until I have asked your forgiveness, and con- 
fessed how wrong I was." 

"I never noticed it," replied Hugh, good-hu- 
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mouredly. "Pray don't beg my pardon; I am 
Yerj often cross myself, so I can make allowance 
for it in other people." 

" Bat it is very naughty/' said Eugenia, with 
a penitent sigh. ** I was very much disappointed, 
for I nerer doubted that you were going with us. 
Why did you not do so ?" 

" I never thought of going ; I believed you un- 
derstood that I disliked balls, and when you said 
' we' in connection with it, I thought you meant 
Lord Eoray and yourself. I am sorry you should 
have been disappointed." 

''Never mino," she said, with a bright smile. 
" I daresay it was very good for me. You know I 
get so little crossed here, that I find it hard to bear 
disappointment. Say you have quite forgiven, and 
forgotten, my ill-humour." 

" There was none to forgive that I know of," re- 
plied Hugh. "I daresay I enjoyed mv evening, as 
much as you did yours. Grace and I were very 
good companions." 

" Yes — she told me it had been a pleasant eve- 
ning. I hope your dislike to balls does not extend 
to private ones. We talk of having a dance next 
week. You will not refuse to enter into it ?" 

" Thank you," said Hugh, slowly ; " if I should 
be here, I should like it very well." 

" If you should be here ! Why you are settled 
here for the summer. We have not the slightest 
intention of parting with you, and Scotland is not 
worth seeing yet." 

"Thank you," rejpeated Hugh, again. "My 
plans are very undecided ; I must arrange some- 
thing definitely soon ; but I would rather you left 
me out of any schemes you may be making." 

"What would the schemes be worth if you 
....?" Eugenia broke suddenly off, for she re- 
collected she was speaking to the ''sober-minded 
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Englishman," and the slightest symptom of ien- 
dresse on her part would drive him back to his 
frigid, precise, native land, like a frightened bird. 
''No, no, Cousin Hugh, make up your mind to 
summer with us, and we will all flit to England to- 
gether as soon as the drearv winter sets in. Tou 
nave no idea how beautiful this neighbourhood is 
in summer. I have been looking forward to such 
delicious rides, and if you are fearful about your 
studies, you shall have a reading-room, where no 
one shall be allowed to enter without permission." 

"Thank you," it was such a safe, uncompro- 
mising word, Hugh could not help usine; it again. 
" I don't think it will be possible. But I will con- 
sider of it, and decide soon. Whatever I may re- 
solve upon, I shall always feel grateful to you, and 
to Lord Foray, for the kindness you have shown me^ 
and for accepting me as a cousin, beside a great 
many other . . . ." 

<' Oh I hush ! hush ! hush ! I hate thanks ! You 
are a firmly established cousin now, and as such 
Foray Castle will always be open to you. But 
don't think I anticipate your leaving us. I have 
fixed, settled plans for June, July, and August, 
and you are involved in them all. Then, next 
month, my brother Charley will be here, and I 
wouldn't nave you miss him, for worlds." 

'^ I must not let Scotland make me forget Ox- 
ford," he replied, sadly. "Sometimes I fancy I 
see the towers and spires looking reproachfully at 
roe, as if I were a truant son. I have had a long 
holiday." 

" I hope the rest has done you good," observed 
Eugenia. 

** There is nothing the matter with me," he said, 
while his brow contracted. " Eegular stiff work 
would do me most good." 

There was a pause, during which Hugh ventured 
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to open Alison again, and Eugenia, taking the 
hint, rose to depart. 

'' Then I am forgiven, and m^ naughtiness for- 
gotten," she said, playftdlj, holding out her hand. 
'^ Oood-hje, Cousin Hugh ; don't read too much ; 
you look as if you wanted rest." 

" Incomprehensihle !" she murmured, as she 
dosed the door. ^' Hare I really no power over 
him ? But yes, yes ; Hugh, you are not gone yet, 
and if I am not much mistaken ..." 

^' When shall I get time for rest and reflection," 
thought Hu^h. '*If I propose a ride, she will 
offer to go with me. Oh ! the female sex I What 
a busy, officious, restless one it is 1 All, except 
one — one who was never — May, May, gone from 
me for ever!" and he leaned his head on his arms, 
and tried to repress the groan that would have 
vent. 

It was of no use ! He could not stand French 
airs and graces, and if Eugenia was so provokin^lv 
obliging and unescapeable, she must run the nsk 
of seeing him take the law into his own hands. 
The perpetual restraint, and the necessity for 
politeness and attention, had almost worn him out, 
and he felt justified in privately ordering the horse, 
with the intention of enjoying a solitary scamper 
over the moor. 

Eugenia was at the piano, as he rejoiced to hear ; 
and even the sound of his favourite ''Annie 
Laurie," could not beguile him into the room. 
He felt a man again, when on the horse's back, 
with his thick curls blowing in the breeze, and his 
brain growing cooler, and less confused. 

''What a useless, desultory life I have been 
leading!" he soliloquized, with a sigh. "It shan't 
go on ! Before I go back, I will make a definite 
plan, and keep to it. I have no right to waste the 
time, that OtOD has given me to improve. This 
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terrible, oTerwheliniDg trial may be sent in mercy, 
and I must not refuse to bend to it. ' 'Tie not 
ours o'er ruined wrecks to mourn ;' that shall be 
mj motto, and although the past, and all that is 
intertwined with it, can never be less dear, yet it 
must not paralyse my efforts." 

There were other considerations too— he could 
not doubt Eugenia's object, after the words he had 
OTerheard, the preceding night. Not that he eared 
for her — scarcely even Uked her, certainly did not 
respect her ; yet if she was endeavouring to weave 
her meshes round him, true safetv would oonsiat 
in flight. He felt able to depend upon himsdb^ 
secure that no designing woman could ever entrap 
him, but while he daily praved, ** Lead us not into 
temptation," had he a right to expose himself to 
danger — though such it might scarcely then ap- 
pear? 

** The grey-haired saint may fiul at last, 
The surest guide a wanderer prove." 

It is better to avoid danger than to seek to with- 
stand it, for if we care not to secure safety, when 
it is within our reach, have we a right to seek pro- 
tection, should it assail us P Hugh thought no(^ 
and he resolved to bid adieu to Foray Castle, snd 
place himself within the guardian arms of Ahna 
Mater. That far-off peace, which he yearned after, 
could only be found in the track of duty, and until 
he had resumed the routine that had been for a 
time forgotten, he could not expect ease of mind* 

He had felt so shackled and fettered lately by 
Eugenia's perpetual companionship, that freedom 
and independence were peculiarly delicious. The 
rapid flow of uncongenial conversation that she 
poured forth, had become wearisome and fatiguing, 
and silence,, and tiioe for thought, were unspeakabfy 
refreshing* . 
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'^ I haye been idle long enongb," was his reflec- 
tion. '^ I am wasting time that can never be re- 
called. O, Majl what would jou say to me? 
You would tell me not to abuse my talents, to re- 
collect the time when I shall have to account for 
them. You shall be my monitor still ; though you 
have cut yourself off from me for ever, yet the re- 
membrance of your earnestness, and hrue-hearted- 
ness, shall still urge me on, and encourage me. I 
have never been enough in earnest yet — perhaps 
the thouffht of you has kept me from givins my- 
self wfaofly to the great work of life — now, niat is 
gone, and I will strive and work harder than ever. 
In Oxford I will be before another week is over, 
and although the object that gave zest to my labours 
has been taken from me, I will bear with a heavy 
heart, and the prospect of a blighted life, trusting 
to Gk>D for strength to bear up, and for everlasting 
rest by and bf , in His time." 

Great was the consternation of Eugenia when 
she saw him return from his solitary ride — his 
horse hot and tired, his dark chestnut curls blown 
into wild disorder over his forehead, but his cheeks 
wearing a glow of health, and his eyes a vigour, 
that she hfd not seen since his arrival. He had 
grown sadly pale and thoughtful since his great 
trial, and never having seen him otherwise, she did 
not know that those quick, life-like eyes, and that 
bright red and bronze colour were natural to him, 
when in health and spirits. She was surprised to 
see how &r more handsome he looked than he had 
hitherto done, and attributed it to the pleasure her 
frank, ingenuous confession of her fault must have 
given him. 

What was her dismay when she heard him, in 
the evening, quietly telling Lord Poray that he 
must return to England the following week ! That 
such an announcement should be made to her 
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father, instead of to herself, annoyed her in no 
slight de|;ree, especially whens he found he was 
proof against all entreaties, and seemed to consider 
it a matter between Lord Foray and himself in no 
wise affecting any one else. 

His reasons for leaving were short and sensible, 
and approved themselves to Lord Foray's reason* 
able judgment. He said he had been idle too long, 
that he could return to Oxford in time to keep 
Act term, and he felt he could not conscientioualy 
postpone his return any lonfi;er. It was finally 
settled, when Eugenia wished him good-night, in a 
tone wavering between prudence and resentment* 
His quiet way of ignoring her presence, or interest 
in the matter, did much towards restraining her 
from exhibiting any displeasure ; and before reach- 
ing her own room, she had found a happy solution 
to the mystery, which dispelled any thoughts of 
annoyance. 

"IN ever mind, Grace," she said, when her sister 
had given vent to her surprise and concern at such 
an unlooked-for catastrophe ; " I see it all quite 
clearly. He feels bis poverty and his own un wor- 
thiness, poor fellow, and he cannot run the risk of 
a verbal rejection. He intends writing, I am sure, 
and you will see whether the first post from Eng* 
land does not bring the letter." 

" Well, I hope it may be so,'' said Grace, in a 
desponding tone. 

^* I saw it all this evening, though I was so dull 
as not to understand it at the time. He couldn't 
trust himself to tell me that he had resolved upon 
leaving, and so he addressed papa ; but it was all 
meant for my ears, I could perceive. And then to 
lay it upon Oxford, and his idleness — I hope he 
won't keep himself in suspense long, poor dear 
fellow !" 

There was a long consultation between the sis* 
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ters, as to what present Eugenia should give him 
before he left. It e?en resulted in a drive to the 
neighbouring town, and a visit to the bookseller's, 
for both agreed that a book would be the best 
thing to give, and the most acceptable present to 
Hugh. 

After half-an-hour, spent in turning over poetry 
and prose, histories, biographies and travels, books 
on religious and secular subjects, with long and 
anxious discussions on the comparative merits of 
each, and the probabilitv of their suiting Hugh's 
taste, a large volume of Longfellow's poems was 
chosen, illustrated with exquisite engravings, and 
bound in a heavy, handsomely adorned morocco 
cover. G-race had heard him say how much he ad- 
mired Longfellow, and as long as the binding and 
illustrations were good, Eugenia was satisfied. 

The discussions were renewed when Eugenia sat 
down, pen in hand, to write his name in it. What 
should she put P Something affectionate, without 
being sufficiently so to alarm an Englishman's so* 
brie^. Two or three sheets of note paper were 
written over with varied inscriptions, but some were 
too cold, others too warm, and at last it was de- 
cided it must be slightly Frenchified, for no Eng- 
lish words would exactly express it. **Hugh 
Beauchamp Grahame. Souvenir d'Amitid, from 
his cousin Eugenie." 

Hugh's thanks were warm, his admiration un- 
bounded ; but when he came to the inscription, he 
observed, "I wish it had been English — I like 
^friendship' so much better than ' amitid/ but it is 
a beautiful book." 

Eugenia did not agree with him. She thought 
staid English " friendship" a very different thing 
from French " amiti^," but she playfully laughed at 
his inveterate prejudices, and begged him to say 
nothing more about the book. 
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When Hugh went to his room, he laid the mag- 
mficent Tolume on his diewing-table, and took up 
a Bmall, unpretending copy of the ** Lyra Inno- 
oentium," the only present he had ever had from 
Mabel* which had been giyen him on his last birth- 
day but one. He turned to the first page, and 
read the words in that well-known, dear hand- 
¥mting, '^ Hugh B. Qn^iame. New Year's Day. 
From M. K. H." 

How often he had looked at it lately, and what 
a precious relic it seemed of the happy hours they 
haii spent together! And those initials — Mabel 
Kennedy Hesketh — ^with what different thoughts 
were they associated in his mind, from the *' Eu- 
g^ie," in sharp, fine characters, in his handsome 
new book ! 

For the remaining few days of his residence at 
Foray Castle, he studiously avoided the library ; 
for he could not help observing a desire on !^- 
genia's part to promote tite-^tStes^'ivhich he thought 
neither pleasant nor desirable. 

The time of his departure arrived at last, and he 
hurried through the farewells, grateftiUy thanking 
Lord Foray for all his kindness, and promising to 
write to him from Oxford ; bein^ resolutely blind 
to the sorrow written on Eugenia's face, and es- 
pecially kind and cousinly to little Grace, whom 
he regarded as more of a child than she really was. 

*' Well, he is really gone," sighed Eugenia, in a 
tone she would not allow to be desponding. '^ He 
said he would write, did you notice, Grace P I 
never can like any one else half as well. What 
reason shall we give for his sudden departure P 
Every one will be curious to know why he has left, 
next week, when we give our ball, and then those 
Macnamaras, what will they sayP However, I 
will find a satisfactory reason for them all, and he 
may have written beu>re that. What a charming 
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time it would be for the denouement^ Graoey ! Oh ! 
we shall haye the letter long before that." 

And with her arm round her sister's waist, she 
flitted off, contriving a plausible reason for the 
Macnamaras, to account for Hugh's sudden de- 
parture. The Macnamaras were a veritable " Mrs. 
Ghrundy" to Eugenia Buchanan, and a conversation 
with her sister generally concluded with the ex- 
dunation, ** What will the Macnamaras say ?" 



CHAPTEE XI. 

** The darkeit cloud that marks below 
Misfortune's alter'd scene, 
Is in affection's changing brow, 
And cold, averted mien. 

** Then friends depart, and by and by, 
All one by one are gone. 
Like swallows from a wintry sky. 
And we are left alone." 

The CkriiHan Scholar, 

" Well, Maj, are you nearly ready P I have been 
waiting ten minutes." 

'^ Quite ready ; Judith detained me. Don't 
think I have been all this time dressing." 

"That would be rather too absurd," replied 
Frances, surveying her sister's dress. "Why, 
May, our ribbons are not the same. Yours has 
no border — what made you choose different ones?" 

"Never mind," said Mabel, quietly. "They 
both look very nice, and the difference will scarcely 
be seen." 

" You went, and bought yourself a cheaper one," 
said Frances, not quite in a tone such a discovery 
should have elicited. " Eeally, May, you provoke 
me — always making a martyr of yourself; as if 
twopence a yard on a bonnet ribbon could make 
any difference." 

" Surely, dear Frances, I may please myself in 
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^nch a small matter. I bought for you the ribbon 
you chose, and if I preferred another myself, what 
can it signify P" 

^ You are always doing those things !" exclaimed 
Frances ; '* conveying a silent reproach to me, be- 
cause I am extravagant enough to give fifteen-pence 
a-yard for my best bonnet ribbon." 

''I convey silent reproaches to no one," said 
May, more hastily than was her wont. *^ Only 
leave me alone, and let me do as I think right ; I 
don't trouble myself about other people's concerns." 

" And what did you give for that ribbon ?" 

Frances would only be irritated at receiving no 
answer, so May replied quietly, " I gave tenpence 
a-yard for it." 

"A thing that Bachel wouldn't wear!" began 
Frances, but Mabel I'esolutely walked on, feeling 
too confident, that she looked quite a lady in her 
stinw bonnet and white ribbon, to argue the point. 

There was some pleasure in leaving the house 
now, for it was a bright day in July, and the cab- 
bage garden had been turned into a tiny lawn, while 
two or three flower-beds had been cut out in the 
grass. The richly- wooded park of Monckton Court 
on the opposite side of the river, was covered with 
foliage of every shade of green, and May had at 
length learned to disconnect it from its owner, and 
take pleasure in the varied and graceful outlines 'of 
the noble clusters of trees that spread far away to 
the east and west, sloping down to the water's edge, 
andf standing clear and defined against the blue 

" Where are you going besides to Dr. Grainger's, 

May ?" . . 

" I am going with Dora to pay some visits." 

" To Lynchbrook ?" inquired Frances. 

"No— the Priory," and the poor, trembling 

voice sank into a whisper. 
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• 

^ I won't allow it, May, 70a are not equal to it. 
It is only a whim of papa's, and who are these 
Collingwoods, that we should care to make their 
acquaintance P*' 

^'Thej are nice, good people," replied Mabel, 
^ and we hare no such wide ran^ of Mends, that we 
should neglect anj opportunities for adding to 
them. Dora is going to^y, and I may not get 
such a chance a^ain." 

** And you will be knoeked-up for a week after* 
wards. There are all those horrid accounts to be 
made up this evening, and that will take a month's 
strength out of one. I can't think why papa should 
insist upon having it done in this precise, fidgetv 
way. I have told him that I have money enough 
to go on with, and that is the gieftt point.'* 

^He is anxious about Wmiam and Dudley," 
observed Mabel. *^ The time for Dudley's first re- 
mittance is come, and until the accounts are made 
up, we cannot prudently send it." 

''I hate accounts!" said Frances. "I have 
none to show papa — onlv that great red book, in 
which I scribble everything down as it comes. 
However, there has l)een no extravagance, so if 
your calculation was right, there must be enough 
money left for William and Dudley." 

" I calculated upon extreme economy," said May, 
qifletly. 

" Of course ; and can you tell me any one in* 
stance, in which it has not been practised?" 

A safe question, for Frances knew well that in 
no one instance had she been guilty of extrava- 
gance; but May knew that her sister's manage- 
ment did not partake of that rigid economy she had 
contemplated. 

They were crossing the market-place, and ad- 
vancing towards them was a party of their former 
friends, amongst whom was Miss Lushingtpn. The 
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aoond of their Toioes and laughter reached them 
some time before they met, and Franoes' brow 
grew douded. The laughter ceased, and the voices 
sank into a whisper, as they approached, and Miss 
Imabington's smiles gradually froze into a calm, 
cold stfure. Distant, polite bows, and forced smiles 
greeted the Heskeths as they passed, but they 
were fully equalled by Frances haughty recog- 
nition, and Idjiy's gentle look of courteous indiffe-' 
rence, and preoccupation. 

When they had passed, Frances clung to her 
sister's arm. '' May — ^I can't bear it ! Why are 
we to BufSar such humiliation? What are they 
that they should treat us in this way P" 

^'Shau we take a turn in the churchyard?" 
asked Mabel, oomposedly. "We can talk there 
better than at Dora's, and the place will keep away 
wrong feelings." 

They walked several times up and dowu, beneath 
the tall elm trees that surrounded the Church, 
before either spoke. At last Frances said, 

^' May 1 May ! life is hardlv life in this miserable 
position ! I can't bear it, indeed I can't ! K you 
only knew the effect it has upon me ! I feel as if 
I could creep into a nut-shell, and not half fill it. 
This miserable degradation !" 

''My dearest sister!" said Mabel, laughing, '' do 
you really care for it in this way ? What is Julia 
Lushington to us ? O, Frances ! after all that has 
passed, you ought to be callous to these little 
annoyances." 

'' Little 1" repeated Frances ; '' but it isn't Julia 
Lushington alone — I could bear that — but there 
were Alice Wilmot, and Jane Maurice, and their 
cousins — and others besides. That isn't all, even. 
Have we a friend left ? Haven't the Bgertons 
turned their backs upon us ? When we met G-e- 
raldine in Kilminster, a fortnight ago, walking with 
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that Captain Yilliera, didn't she look into the sbop 
window, and pretend not to see na P Hasn't Mrs. 
Graharoe dropped oar acqaaintanee P Doesn't 
even that odioas Mr. Collier consider us beneath 
his notice ? And even your favourite Hugh — hasn't 
he let the acquaintance drop, just like the rest of 
the world ?" 

May's faint pink colour died suddenly away, and 
she made an effort to speak, but her voice failed 
her. The second effort succeeded, however, and in 
a quiet, controlled voice, she said, 

" I don't think you are quite fair. The Eger- 
tons and Mr. Collier have reasons for avoiding us 
— Mrs. Grahame sent word she hoped to call on us 
soon ; and you have said nothing of those friends, 
who have been true to us through all." 

''It wouldn't take long to enumerate them," 
said Frances, bitterly. " We ought to have left 
Peverstone ; there was nothing to keep us here, and 
we should have been spared all this mortification." 

May put her arm round her sister's waist, to 
check her steps, and said softly — " Haven't we two 
friends in Peverstone that no change of circum- 
stances can alter, or make less dear and precious 
— and which must bind us to it through life ?" — 
and she directed her sister's gaze upwards to 8. 
Edward's time-worn, grey tower, and downwards to 
the plain stone cross, that bore the name " Mary 
Agnes Hesketh." 

The tears sprang to Frances' eves — " Yes, our 
own mamma, it is home indeed where she is, but 
how can she bear to witness her children's triaJs P" 

" She looks onward through the trials to the rest 
that awaits God's servants, and if the fire is puri- 
fying their hearts, she can rejoice over it. What 
are S. Paul's words, dearest Frances, about the suf- 
ferings of this present time not being worthy to be 
compared with the glory which shall be revealed P" 
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"Yes— yes — one knows it all, bat it doesn't 
lessen the present hamiliation — the utter hope- 
lessness !" 

** Oh ! yes, it does ; becaose this world is not 
everything. We are on our road to her, and it 
doesn't matter what the discomforts of the journey 
may be." 

*' May, how can you be so cool and indifferent P" 

** I don't think 1 am," she said, sadly, " at least, 
not when affection is concerned. I don't let the 
conduct of mere acquaintances affect me much." 

** But do you never feel the humiliation of our 
position P" 

** I don't think it is a humiliating one in God's 
sight." 

'' But there is the dreary prospect of years and 
years of poverty," said Frances. " We can see no 
end to our miseries, only want, and disdain, and 
suffering, to the end." 

" Strong words," said Mabel, smiling, " but the 
end is in Oon's hands ; it may come at any time. 
Perhaps when sorrow has fulfilled its mission, pros- 
perity may be granted us again. It is a want of 
faith to talk so, and we have always the comfort of 
remembering, that God will not send more troubles 
than we have strength to bear. I don't think we 
9hall have any worse than we have gone through." 

"A sorry comfort !" 

" Yes, if it were our only comfort, but we have 
others. I believe the poor are God's especial care, 
and we have fewer responsibilities than we had ; 
then our home is comfortable, though it is small, 
and we have the Graingers and Mr. Chase for 
true friends, and we are still in dear Fever- 
stone, near our own Church, and our mother's 
grave." 

** I can*t find comfort in these thoughts," said 
Eranoes. ** Gome, May, we had better go to Dora's, 

II. 1£ 
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and tiy to forget these peOT>le*B inaolenoe. Toi 
will never argue me into indinlnence." 

'' Well ; but promise that you will meet me hen 
again, two hours hence, and we will go to Church 
together.*' 

Frances ^ve the required promise^ and th^ 
directed their steps to their brother's house, whi<» 
was a red brick one in the principal street, with 
steps leading up to the door, and five or six large 
windows, some of which were blank, and bat a bad 
imitation. There was a bare, cold appearance, 
within the house, for much of William's furniture 
had been sold, to meet present expenses, and 
only some of the necessary rooms were furnished. 
Dora met them with her bonnet on, and thej left 
Frances to execute some household commissions, 
while they proceeded straight to Northwode Priory, 
for it was a visit that would not bear much con- 
templation. 

MabePs heart sank as they came in sight of the 
iron gates, and the well-known grey-stone wall, 
covered, as in old times, with ivy and moss, and the 
pretty, drooping ivy-leaved toad-flax, with its small 
ulac flower. It was so natural, that May almost 
felt as though she was going home. It was the 
first time she had been there since that terrible 
moment, when she had taken that last lonff ease, 
and felt as if she were leaving life's sunshine odiind 
her for ever. 

As the gates swung behind them, she hoped she 
might find great changes, that associations might 
not be too painfully revived. But she was not 
spared that pain. The lawn was the same as ever, 
the very flower-beds untouched. She could recog- 
nise plants and flowers, that had been tended hf 
her own hands ; trees they had climbed as children, 
shrubs they had watched and pruned, and delighted 
^to observe from year to year. The hawthorn tree. 
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beneath which Miiui's couch had been placed nine 
months ago, was jost the same, and the winding path 
tiut led to her hermitage looked painfully natural. 

She drew her veil over her face with only one 
glance at the gablee, and the Gothic windows 
through which Hugh had been wont to make his 
entranoe ; and with a terrible fear lest she should be 
unable to restrain her feelings, she allowed Dora, 
who was naturally feeling much less, to ring at the 
bell, and inquire for Mrs. Collingwood. 

Mrs. OoliWwood was at home, and they were 
shown into the drawinff-room which was empty. 
Mabel sat down on her uther's chair, Dora on the 
sofieu The former could not trust herself to raise 
her eyes, and the pattern of the carpet and chintz 
seemed overwhelmingly familiar. Both were thank- 
ful when, after a few minutes, a pleasant, smiling 
person inade her appearance, with a soft, sympa- 
thising Toice and easy manners. 

She was eridently not ignorant of the tale at- 
tadied to their names, nor did MabeFs drooping 
fiioe, and faltering voice, escape her attention. She 
seated herself on the sofa beside Dora, and talked 
checfffully and rapidly, while May used every effort 
to recover her composure. The entrance of Miss 
Collingwood, a very pretty, natural g}r\ of eighteen, 
foreed her to exertion. Miss Collingwood knew 
the history of Mr. Collier's dealings with the for- 
mer proprietors of the Priory, although she had 
failea to connect it with the name of Hesketh. 

** Oh I we are so delighted with this place," she 
said, in a bright, girlish tone. " It is so close to 
the Church, we can always go to the Daily Ser- 
vice, whatever the weather may be, and the garden 
and conservatories are so pretty. Where we lived 
before, we were nearly a mile from Church, and 
there was no Daily Service, but now I hope we are 
settled for good. I tell papa I will not let him 
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fnt tired of Norihwoda Priorj, but joa knaur ht 
T§ wo fond of change, that I am in perpetual ter* 

Mabel murmured lomething aboat tiie T«tfif*»*» 
being prettv, and the riew from the b ed ro oBi a jvf 
extoniiro, but her roice died awaj, so aa to n 
almost inaudible. 

" Yoii, it ia indeed ; the riew from mj room it 
exquiiite. The hills towards Kilminater, and the 
oloar, blue, winding river — ^thej make me feri qnito 

Sooiical. Hut there is one litUe nook in the gar- 
on-— it boats all the rest — ^there is odIt one flower- 
bed, but such soft, mossy grass, and so pnettflj 
shut in by ilio trees and shrubs, except on one 
side, whore thoro is a little stream, with water fiir- 

aet-mo-nots on the banks. I generallj ^end all 
lie morning thoro, when it is &e ; I take oat my 
books and my work, and enjoy it so much . • /* 

*'JniiHio,** said Mrs. CoHinffwood, in a gentle, 
gravo voioo, " vou forgot that Miss Hesketh proba- 
bly knows nil that you can tell her aboat the 
Priory* It is not so new to our neighbours, as to 
oursolvoH,** sho continued, addressing Dora^^bat 
ii muNt' bo oqually charming to all.'* 

Onn quiot toar was stealing down Mabel's cheek, 
but sito sirovo to hide it, and asked in a low voice, 
wltniltor MIhs OoUingwood was fond of gardening. 

" Yos, vorv ; 1 hnvo boon spending a fortune in 
Terl)enaH atKl gornniutns, papa says ; and then you 
know wo Imvo tho groonhouses. Thev were so 
beautifully stookod with flowers, but I leaye them 
to pnpa. I wotulor whothor you would like to see 
them, it is soarcoly a step, and they are just in 
perfootion.** 

Mabel rose, but she was forced to lay her hand 
on the back of the chair. CoiUd she endure it P 
Should she stru^de through it, or give vent to the 
torrent of anguish, that seemed crushing her with 
the effort of suppressing it ? She was spared the 
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decudon, for Mrs. Collinffwood, with a sweet face 
of ooncem, came towar£i her, and said, ** JeBsie, 

Sia do not know that yoa are giving pain. Misa 
eakethyjoa are with mends who can rully sympa- 
thise withy and feel for you. You must not treat 
us as strangers, for I know what this visit must 
cost you." 

And Mabel sank again upon the chair, and allowed 
the agony of tears U> have its way. After a few 
minutes she was able to control herself, and try to 
reassure poor Jessie, who stood by her side, the pic- 
ture of distress. Their kind words were like balm 
to her sorrow, and when Mrs. Gollingwood took her 
hand with almost a motherly solicitude, the tears 
broke out afresh, for the poor heart had yearned 
for the sympathy, that was expressed in that action. 

Mrs. Couingwood, in few words, explained to 
Jessie the occasion of May's sorrow, and the kind- 
hearted girl, with overflowing eyes, tried to com- 
fort her with expressions of sorrow and condo- 
lence. 

** Indeed, I didn't think I should be so weak," 
said Mabel, at last, " but it looks so natural ; and 
when yon ticdked of my favourite spot in the gar- 
den, and my own bedroom window, it seemed too 
much. But you will let me say how happy I am 
that you shomd have it, who can appreciate it. I 
was afraid it might fall into the hands of some one, 
who would see none of its beauties." 

^ My dear child, I am afraid that is poor com- 
fort for you," said Mrs. Gollinsfwood, kindly. '* I 
Bcaroelv know whether it will be further comfort, 
if I tell you to come here as often as you like, and 
feel quite at home ; but at least I can promise that 
you shall always find friends here, and friends who 
can feel for your loss all the more keenly, because 
they are enjoying what should equitably nave been 
yours." 
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^'Oh! DO, no, we had foifeitod tiie right to it, 
and I dare aav it is better for na that we ahoold 
not be so perfectly hj^pr aa we were here. Yoa 
BiiMtn*t pitT me too much, or 1 may b^^ to pity 
mjaelf^ and' at present I ean see uat it la all f<» 
tiie best. It will be more eomfinrt than you think, 
to feel that I have got friends here. I can bear 
now to think of your using oor tiunga^ and pi^'s 
books, but if it had been otherwiae^ I scarcely could 
have borne it.** 

" And now tell me truly, whether it would give 
yoa most pain, or pleasure, to yisit your bedroom, 
and ^our favourite retreat in the garden P' asked 
Jessie. 

Pleasure," said Mabel, with an ApiH amile. 

I love them in themselves, apart from associa- 
tions, and I should like so very mndi to see tiiem 
again.* 

Mrs. Colliogwood looked aa if she thought it un- 
wise to try May*8 strength further, but the two 
giris were gone before she had made up her mind 
to remonstrate, and during their absence she re- 
ceived from Dora the true histiwy of their re- 
verses, and the terrible conflicts Mabel had gone 
throuffb. 

Aud Mabel, under the influence of sedng old 
haunts once more, poured forth her feelings to hear 
new friend ; and Jessie listened with mmstened eyes^ 
and a heart overflowing with sympathy, to May's 
intense love for the Priory, the great sorrow it had 
been to leave it, and the change their new home 
was, after the untroubled life of enjoyment^ that 
had until then been their portion. It was not a 
morbid, sentimental history of sorrow and trial, 
that Jessie received ; of her own feelings, and the 
circumstances which led to their diange of home, 
Ha^ said nothing, and even when s^ i^ke of 
their altered position, and the daily trials and 
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crosses that beset their path, it was in a tone of 
calm resignation and &Lth, that struck Jessie for- 
cibly. 

She was an only child, and had scarcely known 
an hour's real trouble in her life. With a comfort- 
able, even luxurious home, kind parents, and as 
much money as she desired, she could scarcely com- 
prehend that one so little older than herself, and 
far more sHght and fragile looking, could have so 
much to endure. Little enough did she know of 
the anguish May had gone through, and the daily 
vexation and loneliness which was her lot. 

Mabel's bedroom was painfully natural — the bed 
with its pink and white nangings, the toilet-table, 
the window seat, the bookcase, all the same, but 
that costly ornaments and books of Jessie's filled 
every nook and com^, and engravings and water- • 
colour sketches, hung round the walls. 

'' It is the sweetest little bedroom . . ." began 
Jessie, hovering between a desire to render tribute 
to May's much-loved bedroom, and a fear lest ex- 
pressions of admiration should only aggravate her 
pain at seeing what was no longer her own. 

" I used to look at the hills and the river the 
first thing when I rose in the morning," said Ma^ . 
bel, with a smile she tried hard not to allow to be 
sad. '* In the clear bright summer mornings they 
used to seem so lovely, those undulating blue hills, 
and the shining river ; and in winter it was prettr 
in a difierent way, less clear and distinct, but still 
blue and misty, and those far off hills^ you can just 
see, beyond Kilminster, so very faint and grey that 
they seemed to blend with the sky." 

"And how the birds sing in that old cypress 
tree !" observed Jessie, opening the casement win-^ 
dow. "Sometimes, when mamma and papa are 
out, I brin^ my work up here, and perch m the 
window seat, listenii^ to them. Ijien, by just 
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BtretohiDg oat my hand, I can pick the roses 
and the Cape Jessamine, and that exquisite Mag- 
nolia which has almost reached the window joa 
see . • • But oh ! I am afinud I am makinc: you un- 
happy again." ^^ ^ 

" JN o, no," said May, forcing back the tear, ** it is 
almost a kmd of happiness to hear you are enjoy- 
ing what I used to enjoy. When the autumn 
comes you will indeed thmk the Priory lovely. It 
looks quite in its glory, with the Virginian creeper 
— that rich, gorgeous red, and the white snowy 
clematis mixing with it." 

** And you must come often, and see it, and watch 
it as you used to do," said Jessie, looking up into 
her face, with a sweet, winning expression, that was 
very irresistible. *' I shall keep you supplied with 
, Priory flowers — ^let me see, I will bring them you 
twice a-week, and on fine days you must come 
in without asking leave, and sit in your old haunts, 
and try to feel at home there." 

May shook her head doubtfully. ^'I don't 
know whether I ought to nurse up old regrets, and 
teach myself to cling to it now tne same as ever. 
If I do, I shall have all the sorrow over again, 
when you leave, and I don't think that would be 
right. You must help to teach me to look 
upon it as yours, and disconnect it from ourselves 
altogether. It will be &r happier in the end, I 
know." 

" It seems very hard." 

** I don't think we ought to say that. It can't 
really be hard if it is best for us, and I think I am 
beginning to see that it is." 

Jessie could only reverence the resigned spirit, 
and feel that she ought not to ruffle it. She carried 
her new friend off into the garden, and ten minutes 
afterwards, Mabel, with her hands full of Priory 
flowers, had rejoined Dora, and was bidding a warm 
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llurewell to Mn. Collingwood and her danglitery 
ftding much more Ught-neaited than when she had 
fint greeted them. 

Frances was almost orerwhelmed with both Don's 
and Mabel's expressions of delight and admirationy 
at their new acquaintances. 

'^Mrs. Collingwood is so sweet and motherly. 

^And Miss CoUingwood so pretty and courteous 

** They were so gentle and contiderate." 

** And so kind in asking us to come to the Priory 
whenerer we liked." 

^ They value all our treasures almost as much as 
we did ourselves." 

^And they have given May such bunches of 
your &vourite flowers, and promised to supply you 
with them, as long as the summer lasts." 

** Well, you both appear to have fallen over head 
and ears in love with tnem," exclaimed Frances. 

** I believe I have," said May, laughing, ** and I 
am sure Dora has, for the last observation was a re- 
quest that Willie and Archie might be sent over to 
play on the lawn, whenever she felt inclined. A 
sure road to Dora's heart !" 

** Yes, I was lamenting over our loss of garden 
on the children's account, and dear, kind Mrs. Col- 
lingwood proposed directly, that they should make 
use of the lawn. I felt afterwards almost as if I 
had been throwing out hints." 

"Dora," said May, in a low voice, when they 
were leaving, having; seen Trances outside the door 
first, <' don't you thmk this is what Christian people 
are meant to be P It struck me, while I was at the 
Priory, that Mrs. Collingwood has just that ' love,' 
which S. Paul speaks of so often. That * abound- 
ing in love,' which he lays such stress upon, seems 
so fully to belong to her. I don't think I ever 
realisea it before." 

The soothing influence of the evening service 
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seemed to crown the calm, bright feelings to which 
the visit to the Priory had given rise. It was the 
evening for the beautiful thirty-seventh psalm, and 
May thankfully took home the words that seemed 
especially addressed to her. 

** Put thou thy trust in the Lobd, and be doing 
good : dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be 
fed. Delight thou in the Losb, and He shall give 
thee thy heart's desire." 

While for Frances were words even more directly 
applicable, full of reproof and warning : 

" Pret not thyself because of the ungodly, nei- 
ther be thou envious against the evil doers. Leave 
off from wrath, and let go displeasure : fret not 
thyself, else shalt thou be moved to do evil. Yet a 
little while and the ungodly shall be clean gone : 
thou shalt look after his place, and he shall be 
awav." 

iErances was thoughtful and subdued, when they 
came out of Church, and May fostered the feeling 
all the way home, by giving her an account of the 
Collingwoods, and describing every part of the 
Priory, with the slight alterations that had been 
made. She even succeeded at length in woridng 
her up into a desire to make Jessie Collinswood's 
acquaintance, and to feel much pleased that the 
Pnory should have fallen into such good hands. 

It was tea-time when they reached home, and 
the tea was prepared in the pleasant little drawing- 
room. Prances flew up stairs to take off her bon- 
net, while May remained to make tea, and arrange 
the table according to her own notions, for neither 
Judith nor Eachel had very correct ideas upon 
such subjects, and poor Mr. Hesketh looked dis- 
wessed if plates and knives were crooked, the tea- 
^y awry, or, as had once or twice happened, when 
the cover was raised, the butter-dish discovered 
U> be empty. 
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** Where is papa, Eachel ?" inquired Mabel. 

*' In the dining-room, ma'am. I belie?e he haa 
been there nearly two hours.'* 

Mabel opened the door and peeped in, on her 
way up stairs. Mr. Kesketh sat at the table with 
an anxious, troubled countenance, and bills and 

Sapers were spread before him, looking hopelessly 
iwjer-like and inexplicable. She passed behind 
his seat, and caressingly smoothed his hair, which 
seemed wonderfully thinner and whiter since the 
beginning of the year. 

" Papa, you are worried." 

" "We must talk over matters after tea," he said. 
"I can't make out Prances' accounts — I hope 
there may be some mistake, but I find no surplus 
for Dudley, much less for William." 

" O papa ! there must be some mistake. I am 
afraid the expenses have been greater than we ex- 
pected, but they cannot have swallowed up. . . ." 

" Why should the expenses have been larger 
than we anticipated ?" 

" Well — " began May, feeling uncomfortable be- 
tween dislike to get Frances blamed, and anxiety 
to speak the truth. "You see there have been 
things you don't know much of— and dear Frances 
likes to see everything look nice. There were the 
first expenses of furnishing, of course ; for that, how- 
ever, we were prepared, but since then there has 
been the drawing-room carpet and table-cover, and 
other things, and all the china to be replaced which 
Marianne broke; then other things — glass and 
china, and bedroom furniture, more than I can re- 
member now." 

"And was all this necessary?" asked Mr. 
Hesketh. 

Mabel paused — ^" Desirable, certainly; perhaps 
not absolutely necessary." 

" It is of .no use fuming over it no^ " vsKL\^^&:t. 
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Hesketh, hastily pushing aside the papers, and 
rising. ''After tea Frances must explain. O, 
May ! May ! we have been ill-fitted for this style 
of things. We can only pray that God may see 
us safe through it." 

His heavy sigh went to May's heart, and she had 
no slight tear herself that all the expenses could 
not be met. It was a very silent, uncomfortable 
tea, for Frances was deep in a book, and May could 
not raise her eyes, without seeing her father's de- 
pressed, care-worn face. 

After tea all three went into the dining-room, 
and Mr. Hesketh made them sit down on each side 
of him. 

'' Before I begin with these accounts," he said, 
'' I must say a few words to you. Becollect, I am 
not finding fault with you, or calling you to ac- 
count, by anything I may say. I have no longer 
the right to do so if I had the wish, for the little I 
still have is mine only through the generosity of 
my mrls." 

" rapa ! papa !" exclaimed both, with one voice ; 
''how can you say so P It is yours altogether." 

" And besides," continued Mabel, "my share of 
the income is yours, whether you will it or not, 
for I shall not be of age for two years, and until 
then I have no possible claim upon it." 

" And my share I make over to you entirely," 
said Frances; "without reservations — ^to use a 
lawyer's phrase." 

" Even if we were not to do so," added Mabel, 
'' it would only be legally ours, not morally, if that 
is the right word to use, for mamma would never 
have settled it on us, if she had thought it likely 
you could ever want it. Dear papa, it is as mucn 
yours, as if it had been left to you. 

"My own dear children!" said Mr. Hesketh, 
affectionately; "but now to business. Your ac- 
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conntfl are not yerj sjBtematic, or comprehenBible, 
Franoes. I have been trying in vain to understand 
them." 

** May I take them, and read them to you P I 
never was much at home with accounts, and the 
multiplication-table." 

May laughed, and dancing over her sister's 
shoulder, d^ared that fractions and decimals were 
child's play compared with the characters she saw 
there. M!abel was about right. Frances' account 
book was a curious specimen. There was no pre- 
tence to system or order in it ; everything being 
dotted down as it came, with the most available 
means. Blue ink, and black ink, and pencil, all 
figured in their turn, and owing to her dislike 
to arithmetic, none of the pages were added up, 
and some of the figures were so awkward, and 
illegible, that after such a lapse of time they could 
neither be deciphered, nor guessed at. The pencil 
marks were often efiaced, and Frances confessed 
that she had sometimes forgotten to make entries, 
when there was no pencil at hand at the time. 

Mr. Hesketh knew so little about money mat- 
ters, or housekeeping, that he had allowed Frances 
to take money as she required it, and kept no 
check upon the expenditure. That terrible non- 
chalance, and indifference ! When would it cease 
to create confusion and mismanagement P 

" First of all," said Mr. Hesketh, give me the 
sums of money in their order, taking no notice of 
the things themselves. Mabel can write these 
down in good clear figures, and we can then soon 
run up the amount, and see how we stand with re- 
gard to the income." 

Frances did this as well as she was able, and 
when all the figures appeared in a line, in Mabel's 
clear bold characters, Mr. Hesketh added up the 
whole sum, which was written as ''total" at the 
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bottom. What oonstemation did it cause in the 
countenances of the three seated round the table ! 
It was small enough of itself for the wants of the 
household, but how out of proportion with the 
income they could call their own ! There was lite- 
rally no surplus, scarcely enough to meet the ex- 
penses, and what was to become of William and 
Dudley ? 

Mr. Hesketh passed his hand over his forehead 
in utter despair. Mabel and Frances gazed wo- 
fully into each other's faces, and no one ventured 
to break the silence. 

"What w to be done?" said Mr. Hesketh, 
at length. 

" Papa," said Frances, who was pale and awe- 
struck at the result of her housekeeping ; " why 
are these bills sent in now P I thought they were 
always kept until Christmas. You know our ex- 
penses for the next half-year will not be so heavy, 
as they have been already." 

" I called in the bills purposely, that we might 
know how we stood with the world. I fear now 
they are not all here, at least I see no coal-bill, 
and that will be no small item." 

"Yet we have been very economical," said 
Frances, sadly. 

"Economical, when compared with our Priory 
expenditure, but not in proportion to our income," 
replied Mr. Hesketh. 

" But papa, what can be done P" asked MabeL 
" We can never save enough for Dudley's expenses 
for a year, during the next six months." 

" Dudley must be recalled," said her father, in 
the calm tone of despair. " We shall be swindHng 
if we keep him there, when we cannot afford to 
meet the small expenses for which Mr. Colby pre- 
pared us." 

" Oh ! no, no, it mustn't be 1" exclaimed the two 
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gMi^ at onoe. ^Adjt Bacrifioe would be better 
tlum that !" 

'^ Surely, papa,*' said Eranees, ^ there must be 
aometfaing dae to yoa firom the busineBs." 

^If there is enough to keep William's head 
abofe water, I shsU be agreeablj surprised," said 
her &ther, with a tinge of bitterness in his tone 
which Mabel was ffrieved to obserre. 

^ But what womd you haye Dudley do P" 

** Gtot some clerkship, I suppose," he continued, 
in the same tone. ** Perhaps he might get a situa- 
tion as railway clerk somewhere. They gi?e good 
salarieSy I belie?e." 

** O, papa I papa !" groaned Frances. 

^ You may well say so," sighed Mr. Hesketh, 
** bat there is no choice." 

^ Oh ! it would be wicked !" exclaimed Frances, 
again. ** Dudley a railway clerk 1" 

'' He would at least be able to support himself," 
said her father. 

^ Yes, at the sacrifice of position, dignity, honour 
-—all that one lives for!" said Frances. 

Mabel was pained, and taking a piece of paper, 
wrote on it the words, '* the state of life unto which 
it shall please God to call me." It was passed 
across to her sister, and the murmuring ceased, 
though her expression grew more settled in wretch- 
edness. 

''We had better examine the accounts," said 
Mr. Hesketh, '* and see what superfluous expenses 
can be curtailed for the future. Frances, wul you 
read them out P" 

Frances obeyed, and the list commenced as fol- 
lows, for she had opened not at the first page, but 
in the middle of the book : " Writing paper, 4*. M. 
— household brushes, 5«. — china : cups and saucers, 
&c., 7«. M. — ^tuning the piano, 10». 6«?. — ^ribbon, 
Ib. 6d. — baker's bill, 6«.—- butter, 2$. 6d. — ^postage 
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■tamps, 2$, — muffins, 6d. — stable cover, 14a. — groce- 
ries, 4f . 10c/. — hearthrug, 16f. — subscription to tiie 
parish-school, £1. 1» — toilet cover, Ss. 6d.** 

In this style it went on for some pages, when 
Mr. Hesketh stopped her. 

" My love, I see how it is ; there has been no 
bad management, no actual extravagance, bat it is 
the result of having been brought up in affluence, 
and never having been obliged to consider these 
matters. Don't think I bmme you. My dear 
child, I ought to have seen to these thines my- 
self, but I trust we may manage better for the 
future." 

''For the future, perhaps," sighed Frances; 
** but I don't see how any future can remedy the 
past. With the utmost economy we shall only 
just be able to save Dudley's allowance, and how 
can we hope to make up for this six months P" 

" Dudlev must come back — it is inevitable," re- 
plied her rather. 

Frances looked intenselv wretched, and Mabel 
very sad. They did not break the silence until 
Mr. Hesketh observed, 

" At all events, let us re-consider these accounts. 
It is evident we must turn over a new leaf, what- 
ever may be arranged for Dudley. "We will run 
through your list, Frances, and strike out every- 
thing that is not absolutely necessary. We must 
have nothing to do with * desirables,' for they are 
proved to be beyond our reach." 

The list was again read out, and commented 
upon. " Writing paper — is this the least expensive 
you can get ?" 

" Wel^ no, certainly not, but the cheapest sort 
was so rough and dull-looking. However, I will 
get it for the future." 

"Household brushes are of course necessary; 
cups and saucers the same, but you must sacrinoe 
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jour tMie for a prettj psttem on these pointa, and 
70a must not think eren a sixpenoe, nnnecessuily 
^ent, so trifling as not to sigoifj. ' Timing the 
pano' — I am afraid we must eren ahstain from 
this expense until we esn hetter afford it." 

^ We can learn to do it oaraelTes," ohserred Ma- 
beL ^ I know many ladies who do, and who woold 
not trust their pjjuio in a tuner^s hands afterwards. 
I am sure Mr. Wilson would show me the way ; I 
often meet him at Dora's, and being an organist 
he would probably understand these things." 

" Bibbons one-and-sixpenee — you can judge best 
on this point, for I am no judge of what is neces- 
sary, or unnecessary. The next things are of course 
inuspensable, baker*s bills and po^age stamps — 
but muffins," and Mr. Hesketh smiled sadly, " are 
a luxury, and consequently not within our means. 
Even table-covers, and hearthrugs, we must dis- 
pense with in futiue, or at least, be content with 
those we already have. Our suhscriptions must be 
retained to the last ; nothing but sikem necessity 
must induce us to ciurtail them." 

** No," said Mabel, ** they bring a blessing upon 
the rest. I don't belieye we are really the poorer 
for anything we may give in that way. 

The wh(Me eyening was spent in consultation 
upon what could be cuspensed with, in order to les- 
sen the calls upon the income during the next six 
months. Both Mr. Hesketh and his two daughters 
looked thoroughly worn and exhausted by the time 
the books were closed. 

** Papa," said Frances, at parting, " do you really 
mean what you said about Dudley P Is there no 
hope P Thmk of the blight it would 'be upon his 
prospects for life." 

. " True, my dear child, but how can it be avoided P 
I scarcely dare hope that the office will support 
William and his family this year; and even if 

n. K 
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Dudley is kept in his preaent position, it will in* 
volye all his relations in debt and dishonour." 

" It must be, I see," said Mabel, with a aigh 
that came from the depths of her heart. 

Frances was silent ; she wished her &ther good- 
night, and went, gloomy, and abstracted, to her 
own room. Mabel did toe same, but rieep was fiur 
from her, for her thoughts were full of her faTOur- 
ite brother; and in lE^te of knowing that these 
troubles had been brought upon him diiefly^ by his 
own indolence, her hetwt acned for the trials and 
humiliations to which he must be exposed, in the 
only course that seemed open to him. 

Hour after hour struck as she lay awake in the 
quiet star-liffht, musing over the past and future, 
her heart fufi of affection and achinff longings for 
those she loved so well. In vain did she torn Jier 
head on her pillow, and strive to sleep, her mind 
and brain were too excited, and at length she gave 
up the attempt, and lay with her eyes fixed on 
the stars, thinking of the use of sorrow^ and men- 
tally praying that she might not be repining over 
trials that were sent for their temporal and eternal 
good. 

She was startled by seeing the door gently open, 
and a figure in white enter the room. For one in- 
stant her heart throbbed, and she felt a choking 
sensation in her throat, but the next a familiar 
voice set her at rest. 

" May, don't be frightened. I guessed you were 
awake, and as I couldn't sleep, I came in to talk 
to you a little." 

** Frances, dearest, are you not cold ?" 

*' No, not in the least. Let me sit at the toot of 
your bed, I have something to say to you." 

Although it was too dark to discern more than 
the dim outline of her figure in the starlight, Ma- 
bel perceived, from her tone of voice, that she had 
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been crying, but neyertheless, her words were fuU 
of decision. 

** May, I have resolved that Dudley shall not be a 
loeer through my means — I have determined to go 
out as a governess.*' 

Tears sprang to Mabel's eyes. ''Frances, my 
own sister, we could not bear it — Dudley wiU 
never allow it — papa will not hear of it." 

" Yes they will," said Frances, quietly. " It is 
the best thing to be done. It wouldn't pain me 
half as much, May, as to see a brother of mine de- 
eraded through my folly. Your expenses will be 
tess without me, and I could save half Dudley's al- 
lowance." 

Mabel oould do nothing but cry; it was very 
foolish, but accumulated troubles had so shaken her 
system, that she seemed void of self-control. 

** Couldn't I go, instead P" she faltered. 

•^No, dear May, certiunly not; you haven't 
■tieiigth or spirits for it, and you are wanted at 
home. You will manage better than I have done, 
and be a greater comfort to papa." 

^ But luive you thought of til the trials and an- 
noyimces P Just think what we heard poor Miss 
Sarwood, the Mitfords' governess, had to endure." 

'^I remember, but I have made up my mind. 
Something must be done, and I am the only per- 
son that can do it. In every way it seems advisa- 
ble." 

Still Mabel oould only protest against it. She 
could bear suffering and self-denial for herself, but 
she had not yet learned to do so for other people. 
Prances, who appeared much sofbened, soothed and 
caressed her, and at length resolved not to leave her 
again for the ni^t, and finally, the two sisters, for 
the first time since their childhood, fell asleep in 
each otiier's arms. 



CHAPTEE Xn. 

*' But time remaini for hope, each angry thought 
Agaiiut myself to torn, my bo8om*8 pride 
And passionate complainhigs in me wrought 
Vent on mysdf : how have I wandered wide 1'* 

TkeCkUkedrmL 

Fbakces' determination was eyen more fixed in 
the morning, than it had been over-night. She 
communicated her wish to her father, combated 
his objectionsy put forward the advantages to be 
gained by such a step, and declared herself pre- 
pared for any trials. It was a sudden thought, 
suddenly resolved upon, but this was Frances' way, 
and when once she had originated it, mere perse- 
verance, and determination not to be vanquished, 
kept her from yielding, or allowing other people to 
over-persuade her. 

It was not altogether such an act of self-abnega- 
tion, as her father and May fancied it. From her 
childhood, she had had a vague wish to perform 
some great act of self-sacrifice. While despising 
the minor duties of self-control and self-ctenial, 
which May carried into her every-day life, she 
fancied she could perform some great and magnani- 
mous act, forgetting that^ without daily discipline 
and watchfulness, such would, in Oon's sight, be 
comparatively valueless. ** Though I give my body 
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to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing." 

She liked to think that in carrying out the reso- 
lution she had formed, she was atoning for the 
mismanagement she had occasioned. She was 
pleased that her brother should be retained in an 
nonourable position by her unselfish efforts; but 
there was little thought of God in all this, there 
was no word of prayer for His direction, there was 
a full reliance on ner own jud^ent, and a determin- 
ation to have her own way, in spite of what those 
in authority over her might say. 

Nor was it in reality such a sacrifice, in a worldly 
aense, as it at first si^ht appeared. She was rest- 
less and discontented in her home ; humiliated and 
fretted by the slights she experienced, writhing 
under their altered position, and longing to get 
away from Peyerstone, to some place where their 
misfortunes should be unknown. She scarcely 
realised a governess's true position, and fancied 
the slights she would then meet with, could not 
be worse than what she at present endured. At 
all events it could not be the dreary, uninterest- 
ing life they led now, and in such a famil;^ as 
she should enter, there would not be that rigid 
economy and poverty, that seemed to weigh her 
spirit down to the earth. 

During the morning Mr. Chase called to see 
Mabel. He had evidently good news to communi- 
cate, for it was written m his face ; and as that 
which was uppermost in his mind usually came 
out first, he said while shaking hands : " I know 
it will give you pleasure to hear that I have the 
prospect of a pupil for the Long Vacation." 

Mabers colour died suddenly away, and her 
voice shook. " Who is it ? I am very glad." 

" His name is Pletcher, and he was recommended 
to me by my old friend Hugh Grahame." 
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•* Oh ! I can't tell you how ha^y I an*,*' ex- 
claimed Mabel. ''How nice it wiU be for yoa,^ 
and are the teims the same as — as Hugh's P" 

** Even better, for it seems he is ?ery well off. I 
hare had a letter from Q-mhame ; sti^, here it is^ 
would you like to read it P" 

** No, thank you," replied Mabel, reprewing, by 
Ik painful effort^ a burning desire to see Hu^*^tf 
handwriting, and read what he said. It seemed 
wiser not to do so, for probably it was not written 
u^er the belief, that it would meet h^ eye. " YoUr 
can tell me about it. And is this Mr. Metciier • 
friend of his ?" 

** An acquaintance, he calls him. He speaks of 
him as an excellent, high-principled feUow, whom 
I shall like very much. It seems the Cborch Se(^ 
tices are his chief inducement to oome to P&ver^ 
stone, added to the kind terms in which Grahame 
has recommended me." 

They talked about the proposed pupil for some 
time, when Mabel's thoughts reverted to Frances, 
and as Mr. Chase was well acquainted with all 
their affairs, she told of their tronole and their bad 
housekeeping, and he, kind and unselfish as he 
always was, forgot his own happiness in sympo^ 
tbising with their distress* 

" If Frances would onlv oonsidt him," thought 
May, and apologising for leaving him, she went to 
seek her sister. 

Strange to say, Frances was not averse to doin^f 
so. There was a sort of glory in annooncinff her 
intentions, and she thought Mr. Chase, in s{Hte^ of 
her dislike to him, one who would appreciate the 
sacrifice. 

He was standing, from habit, at the fire-place, 
when she entered the drawing-room^ and i^lev 
shaking hands, she walked to the window, prefer- 
ring to have her back to him, when she commttni* 
cated her resolve. 
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^ I am sorrj to hear your hoasekeeping has not 
been altogether ■accesaml," he observed, Dot being 
an adept at ehoosmg the most w^come remarks he 
oonld make. " I hope it will not be found neces^ 
my to recal your brother." 

*' Papa thought it would last night,'* she replied, 
in what Dudley would have called her '* stiltined " 
manner ; " but I have resolved that it shall not be 
done, for I should prefer any personal sacrifice, 
rather than that my l^rother should be forced to 
take such a step down the ladder of life." 

** I don't know that we ought to call it ^ down 
the ladder,' if it is God's will," observed Mr. 
Chase, tkoughlfuUy ; ^yet in one sense perhaps it 
is la I sometimes think that a step down the. 
world's ladder may in reality be a step up Qod'b 
ladder — a step down from worldly greatness, a 
step up towards spiritual holiness." 

Frances neither entered into, nor appreciated, 
the remark, and only wished, mentally, that he 
would keep to the point in question, and not run 
off into those of minor interest in her estimation. 
She continued — 

" I have made up my mind that rather than let 
my brother be obliged to do this, I will take means 
to make it unnecessary. I have thought of seek* 
ins some situation, where I should be able not 
oiuy to support myself but assist him, and I should 
like to have your opinion upon it." 

** I think it would be a very good plan," was the 
reply, without praise or admiration, or even a com« 
ment upon the sacrifice. 

** I am glad to hear you say so," said Frances, 
somewhat nettled, but resolved he should not see 
it. '* Perhaps you can assist me in finding such a 
situation," and a somewhat bitter emphasis was laid 
upon the last word. 

*' I must understand first what sort of situatioii 
you mean." 
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'' As a goyemesSy of course, there is nothing else." 

A pause ensued, during which Mr. Chase seemed 
to he making up his mind to something uncom- 
fortahle. Then he took two steps towards her, 
and examined a book that hj on the table, -to pass 
off his dislike to what he was going to say. 

^' You asked me my opinion as a Clergyman, not 
as a friend, and as a Clergyman I must give it 
you." 

'' I never said it was as a Clergyman," observed 
Frances, coolly. 

'' Well, I don't know that it makes much dif- 
ference, for a friend would be supposed to give you 
the best advice in his power. If I speak plainly, 
forgive me, for it is my habit, but I don't think 
you know what you are undertaking." 

" I have considered the annoyances and humiUa* 
tioDs," said Frances, somewhat appeased, '' but for 
my brother's sake I am willing to endure them 



" They will be trying, no doubt, but I am not 
speaking of these things ; they may be very salutary 
and beneficial, even if they are disagreeable, but 
there are higher considerations than these." 

Frances' black, gipsy-like eyes flashed no small 
resentment at this deliberate depreciation of her 
fi^eat and uncalled-for sacrifice. But, vnth her 
back resolutely towards him, she awaited what he 
might have to say. 

'* Few positions are more full of serious responsi- 
bility than a governess's," he began. " The train* 
ing of children, instilling into their mind principles 
and opinions by which their maturer characters 
will be formed, is no light or unimportant task." 

** Very true," said Frances, drily. 

** It may be superfluous to remind you of the 
old proverb, which asserts the superiority of exam- 
ple over precept ; yet it can scarcely be superfluous. 
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for it is what a goyemess should always bear in 
mind, or her teaching will be valaeless.*' 

Frances was silent, not feeling certain what 
might be coming next. 

^And for this reason, a person who proposes 
filling that responsible office, should consider well 
whether she is truly fitted for it." 

His obvious meaning began to dawn upon her, 
and indignant and offended, she held her head 
more rigidly stiff than eyer. 

** You asked my opinion, Miss Hesketh, and now 
I will giye it you. I do not think you are fitted 
for such a task. Self-control, an amiable, forbear- 
ing temper, true, practical religious feelings, are 
indispensable qualifications for a good governess, 
and in these I think you are wanting." 

What a downfall 1 She, who had been con- 
eidering that she was conferring a benefit on the 
community of governesses, generally, by descending 
to be one of them — she, who had been inwardly re« 
fleeting what a privilege it would be to any family 
to have her to educate the children — to be told 
that she was not worthy of such an office — that 
neither in temper, nor self-control, nor religious 
feeling, was she fitted to undert^e the charge 
of children. Was it possible such words were being 
addressed to her P 

*^ I fear I have vexed you,'* he said, approaching 
her, '* but I have no right to keep the truth back 
from you. When you asked my advice, you ren- 
dered me in a measure responsible for the step you 
proposed taking. Indeed, it is not one you are 
fitted for. I will be plain with you, for the truth 
will out, and plain-spoken words are less painful than 
plausible ones. Ask yourself plainly, whether you 
have the requisite qualifications for a governess.*' 

"What you consider. . .** put in Frances, haughtily. 

"Yes, what I consider," he replied, humbly, 
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^bnt I speak as God's mixaMter, and I do not 
think He will allow me to advise jou wrongly. 
Hiss Hesketh, are you forbearing and humble- 
minded in your own home^ — watchful over your 
temper and impulses — charitable and forgiving — 
f«guhir at Church, carrying your religious prm. 
ciples into your every-day lile^regulatim that Hfe 
bj the test of God's revealed wora P If you can 
answer ^ Yes,' to these questions, or even sa^ that 
you are humbly striving to gain such a spirit, I 
will say you are fitted for a governess." 

Fain would Frances have made an angry retort, 
but it was too true for argument, and a better feel- 
ing urged her to be silent. 

.- ^ I am faulty myself," he continued, '^ God only 
knows how fanhy, and believe me I do not lose 
sight of this when I endeavour to persuade vou to 
look into your own heart. I do not think that 
I am good, and you are otherwise, for I know that 
we have all ' sinned and come short of the glory of 
God ;' but let us take Chbist for our example, and 
strive to imitate Him. In earnest striving after 
holiness we can alone find safety ; and. Miss Hes- 
keth, your sister is striving, and I am striving, 
weakly and imperfectly it is true, yet with an 
earnest desire to attain to His image. Will yoa 
not strive with us ? What can we hope for on 
earth, if we have not a Home hereafter to look to ? 
How can we hope for that Home if we are not 
walking in the paths of His Commandments ?" 

Tears — ^the result of that internal struggle that 
was going on within her — the struggle between 
pride and humility, love and scorn, candour and 
self-deception — sprang to her eyes. Should she be 
haughty and displeased, or should she yield to that 
gentler spirit, that whispered, '' Be humble ?" 

''Listen to me," he continued, and his voice 
grew less harsh and abrupt, under the influence of 
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fltrong feeHxig. ''My worda maj be bhrnt, and 
vnweloome, kit GU>d knows that I seek only your 
true happmesi* Do you find rest or pleasure in 
your present life P Are not your employmenti 
wenisome^ your duties arduous and unsatisfactory, 
yovur Teiy pleasures dull, and incapable of giving 
yoa any real enjoyment ? And why is this ? Be> 
eanse they be^ and end with this world. There 
18 nothing satufying that does not point higher. 
Ton will never find happiness, or even content- 
meaty until you are living with this great end in 
fiew. Miss Hesketh, will you not listen to mep" 

She eould not make up her mind to turn her face 
towards him, lest he should be led to think he waa 
making an impression upon her. In her stifE^ 
seaer? ed manner she observed — '* I am listeninfi; to 
yoo, but I scarcely know what reason you can have 
foot thinking you know so much about me. If 
I was the contemptible, worldly-minded person yon 
take me for, your words would be justifiable, but I 
liope I am not* We may differ upon some points, 
but surely it is possible to be religious, even if it is 
not shown precisely in your own way." 

He turned to the window, not a little pained and 
disheartened. Could any one be more hopelessly 
obstinate and impenetrable? Yet he had no 
tight to despair. Paul might plant, ApoUos water, 
but QoD alone could give the increase, when, and 
how. He saw fit. Overcoming; the impulse that 
would have urged him to leave her to her perverse- 
nesa^ he addressed her again even more earnestly 
than before. 

^You are steeling yourself against me. Miss 
Hesketh, can I do nothing to touch and soft^i 
you P If I have spoken harshly, forgive me^ — if I 
nave misjudged you, forgive me for that also. Why 
are you so reserved P Why won't you talk to me 
as a friend, as your sister does P If I saw you 
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happy with those around you, and in yourself, I 
would not force myself upon you in this way. But 
you are one of those committed to my care, for 
whom I shall have to render an account, and if 
I see you going, as I think, astray, I must brave 
the consequences, and put your danger before you. 
Miss Hesketh, in this aspect won't you receive me, 
won't you sofben towards me ?" 

An inclination to relent stole over Frances ; but 
pride was too strong to permit her to be so far 
won over by his words, let she felt softer, less 
indignant, less determined to repel him, and after 
a short consultation, self-will and conscience made 
a compromise. Holding out her hand, she said 
abruptly, 

" 1 am sure you mean well. I will think about 
what you have been saying ;" and withdrawing her 
hand from his hearty grasp, she left the room, 
called May to go to Mr. Chase, and locked herself 
into her own chamber. 

A week of quiet monotony, varied only by the 
routine of each day's duties, followed that conver- 
sation. No more was said about the governess $ 
Mabel never knew what Mr. Chase's opinion had 
been, or whether he had given any, and it never 
occurred to her that he could have opposed the 
step. Both she and Mr. Hesketh concluded it had 
been a sudden resolve, since repented of. They 
were both inclined to feel glad, though their future 
seemed more dense and entangled than ever, and 
Mr. Hesketh felt it right to communicate with 
Dudley, and inform him of their difficulties, and 
their fear that it would be necessary for him to 
seek some employment that would be more imme- 
diately lucrative. 

Dudley's reply was, as Mabel expected, resigned, 
but sorrowful. He was just be&;inning to ta£:e to 
the business, he said^ and was gettmg to hope that he 
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should soon understand and really like it ; but he 
would not on any account stay there at the expense 
of those at home; perhaps it was better that hp 
should be actually working for his livelihood, and as 
to the disappointment, it was only what he de- 
served for the years he had wasted. There was an 
honest, ajQTectionate tone in the letter, and more 
unselfishness than M&j had dared to hope for, 
which showed that the six months of discipline he 
had already spent in town had not been without a 
good effect. Would it be the same in another 
sphere of duty P Yes, she humbly hoped, for in it 
sue saw God's Hand, which could work as well 
for a railway-clerk, as a merchant. 

Frances looked intensely wretched when she 
heard the letter read. She made no comment, and 
went to her room almost directly afterwards. She 
had felt miserably unsettled and disappointed ever 
since her interview with Mr. Chase. She did as 
she had promised, and thought over what he had 
said, but it was in a dreamy, desultory way, and 
VTith so firm a conviction that he had wronged and 
DMSJudged her, and exaggerated her faults, that her 
reflections were not likely to do her much good. 
She had given up the idea of the governess, for 
there was that amount of conscientiousness in her 
character, that after a Clergyman had told her she^ 
was unfitted for the post, she would not have 
persisted in seeking to obtain it. Yet she was 
vrretched — wretched about Dudley — dissatisfied 
with herself — weary of her present life — disliking 
her duties — and wishing herself far away from 
Feverstone, and all who knew anything about her. 
Perhaps, if she could begin afresh, she might be 
happier and better, but at home, with so many 
drawbacks, so many sources of annoyance, and the 
unceasing trials of reduced circumstances, ren« 
dmng gentleness and amiability almost im!^<^*«(-^ 
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•ibley the never ooukl mend. And Mr. Chase 
hid oat away her only hope. In a new plaoe, with 
new datiefl, and the satufaction of thinking she 
WAS working for her brother, she might have heem 
dilEerent, but now there was no chaiice of it. 

In this mood she tried poor May even more 
than usual, for she could settle to nothing, and 
was alternately melancholy and irritable. She 
sighed and l^ented over the need of stricter 
economy, sometimes declaring she couldn't believe 
it was really necessary; there must be money 
enough for i^ ; and at other times protesting that 
ruin was staring them in the face, and not all their 
endeavours would keep them from beggary and 
starvation. 

Mabel bore it as quietly as she was able, though 
constant bemoanings and ill-humour tried her not 
a little, especially as her temper was scarcely as 
even and placid as formerly. At length, she 
(uSereA one day to take the housekeeping herself, 
wishing to relieve Frances of the constant little 
fretting annoyances, and thinking she should be 
able to get on better with Judith, than her sister 
did, but she was immediately met with, " Has papa 
been complaining of my management P" 

'^ No, not in the least ; why should you think 
soP" 

" Well, my dear, if you think you are likely to 
know more about housekeeping at nineteen, than I 
do at two^nd-twenty, perhaps you had better take 
it off my hands." 

Of course May said no more, and a week elapsed, 
bringing with it no improvement ; Frances was be- 
ginning to get restless and satirical, more discon- 
tented and unamiable, while May was well-nigh 
worn out and heart-sick, when a letter from Mr. 
Chase arrived one day, directed to Miss Hes» 
keth. 
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AaDoes opened it ttrdilj , for she mentallj aii- 
ticipetpd a sermon, and felt in no humour for one^ 
but tlie note horn Mr. Chase himself was but a 
ahosi one, while a longer letter in Mina's uncertain 

it. Kr. Chase wrote aa. 
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^Ml HBAB IClSS HXSKSTH, 

^ I daresay you ha?e thought I had fozgottmi 
yoOt but I have done no such thmg. As I damped 
the scheme jou mentioned to me the other day, I 
&it bound to ecmsider some other, which might 
taka its place, and be less objectionable. I soon 
thought of one which seemed to promise better, 
but I did not mention it to you untu I had obtained 
some information which might render it practicable. 
This I seem now to have, but as I send you my 
sister's letter, which contains all particulars, and 
have no time to spare, I will leave you to read 
them yourself, and will call this afternoon to hear 
your opinion. One piece of advice let me give you 
•^— do not decide without prayer ; anything under- 
taken in your own strength must inevitably fail. 
&OD grant that you may accent or refuse it in a 
right spirit, and irom pure motives. 

" Tour sincere friend, 
" JoHK Chase." 

Prances laid the letter down before Mabel, and 
turned to Mina's pencilled note, which she with 
difficulty read. 

« My D£ab Johk, 

''As soon as I received your note a few 
days since, I be^an to make the inquiries you d^ 
sired, which I did through Miss Clayton, who has 
many friends, and minds no trouble if she can be 
doing any om a kindness. Yesterday I heard of a 
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tdtaatioiiy which I thought might suit your friend. 
Mn. Grant, a rich widow lady, living in Bram* 
■haw, has just lost her companion, a person of 
abont thirty-five, and is trying to meet with some 
one to take her place. The salary is a good one, 
and the requirements sound simple enough. She 
likes being read to a great deal, and her companion 
has to regulate the house and housekeeping, under 
her supervision. She keeps a carriage, and Miss 
Hall, the former companion, used to ride out with 
her, in fact seldom left her. This certainly might 
be irksome, but whether it was from choice, or ne- 
cessity, I do not know. You need not have apolo- 
ffised for keeping back the name of your friend, for 
I never suspect you of unnecessary reserve. I am 
too tired to write more. ^ 

** Believe me, my dear John, 

" Tour affectionate sister, 

'' MnfA." 

This letter was also given to Mabel to read, and 
Frances went to her own room. She resolved to 
follow Mr. Chase's advice, and pray for direction, 
but her mind was fully made up oerore she left the 
dining-room. If she had felt annoyed with Mr. 
Chase before, her displeasure was now removed by 
the satisfaction of having gained her point. When 
she reached her room, she knelt down and prayed 
for guidance. Her words were reverent, and ner 
posture the same, but the prayer did not come &om 
her heart ; even while uttering the solemn words, 
she found her thoughts wandering to Mrs. Grant, 
and her probable requirements of her companion. 

She did not remain long in her room, for she 
wanted some one to talk to, not td consult vrith — 
one, in fact, who would listen to her feelings and 
opinions, without proffering advice. Mabel only 
was to be had, and when Frances had hurriea 
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down stairs again, she dashed into the drawing-room 
where she had last left her sister. 

Mabel rose ^ with a sudden movement and a 
heightened colour, as she entered the room, and a 
pang of self-reproach darted through Frances' 
mind. She had been too excited, too self-reliant 
to pray aught but a formal, heedless prayer for her- 
self, but the gentle sister, whom she had often wil- 
fully pained and neglected, had been praying for 
her^ and that not lightly or thoughtlessly, as the 
traces of tears on her cheeks bore witness. 

Softened, and with an indescribable feeling of 
unworthiness, Frances returned the kiss with 
which she was received. Unfortunately her better 
feelinfi[s were but fleeting, and when once she saw 
Mabel's face bright again, and began to discuss the 
letter, she forgot everything but the new life that 
lay before her, the benefit to Dudley, and her old 
satisfaction in the sacrifice she had undertaken. 

*^ It promises well, May ; after all, I think I shall 
like it better than being a governess, and it will be 
less thought of afterwards.' 

« What will papa sav to it ?" 

"He yielded on the other point, so we may 
safely expect him to do the same now« There 
must be no delay ; vou see, the last companion has 
already left. If all were satis&ctorily arranged, 
bow soon could I be readv ?" 

Mabel knew well that her sister required no an- 
swer to the question, as she consulted no one, and 
never took an opinion, so she replied by another 
question. 

" Shall you have much to pre})are P" 

" It is to be hoped not,'' said Frances, with a 
short, bitter laugh ; ** we are in difficulties already, 
remember. May. Don't trouble yourself about it ; 
you and papa will have enough to do to make both 
ends meet as it is.'* 

n. o 
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**Papa and I," repeated Mabel, sadly, "how 
little we thought a twelvemonth ago that we should 
have dwindled down to that I If you are happy, 
however, it will go a long way towards reconciling 
us to the change." 

"Yes, and Dudley will be prospering, too, I 
hope. Aunt Anne seems happy in Lancashire, so 
I suppose things might be worse." 

" I can almost always comfort myself with that 
thought," said Mabel. " It seems now, also, as if 
the worst were past, which I couldn't feel sure of 
a few days ago." 

** I think I must go next week," said Frances, 
who was reading the letter over again. '* You see 
Mrs. G-rant has no companion now, and if the step 
is decided upon, there is no use in delay." 

" You will be very near Mina," said Mabel, put- 
ting her arm round her sister's waist, and looking 
up almost entreatingly. ** You will try to like her, 
dear Frances ? She may be cold, and even repel- 
ling at first, but she is so sincere, so earnest, so 
true — promise, that for my sake, at first, you will 
try to like her." 

Touched by the winning face and pleading voice, 
Frances gave the required promise ; not that she 
expected ever really to like Mina, but she had no 
objection to try. 

*' I believe Mr. Chase to be sincere," she said. 
'' I owe this to him, and if he is blunt and uncom- 
promising, every one has their failing. I shall 
never get on with him as you do, May» but I dare- 
say we shall be good friends. By the by, he is 
coming this afternoon. I shall walk into Fever- 
stone this morning, and try to see papa, and then I 
shall go on to tell Dora. Don't be melancholy 
about it. May, it is much better than being a go-, 
verness," 



CHAPTEE Xin. 

** In the hardest human heart 

One little well appears, 
A fountain in some hidden part. 

That brims with gentle tears. 
It only needs the master touch 

Of Love's or Pity's hand. 
And lo 1 the rock with water bursts 

And gushes o'er the land." 

IfACKAT. 

Betteb than being a governess it might be, yet it 
gave Mr. Hesketh no slight pang, when the letter 
was placed in his hand. Although good sense 
made him remonstrate with Frances upon her 
pride, he was not wholly free from it himself, and 
it wounded him sorely that one of the name of 
Hesketh should be forced to seek a maintenance 
as a companion. He made no objection however, 
for Frances was decided, and he saw that it was 
for Dudley's good ; but when his daughter was 
gone, he returned to his papers with a heavy sigh, 
and the ejaculation, " May G-on give us strength to 
bear all He thinks fit to send upon us. We can't 
sink much lower." 

Frances had no time for thought. She hurried 
to Dora» found her engaged with Willy's lessons, 
abruptly communicated the intelligence, and then 
finding her bewildered and unable to undQr€.t^\>k^ 
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it, and baviDg no patience or inclination to explain 
and answer questions, she hurried off again, say- 
ing, " May will tell you all about it — I won't in- 
terfere with Willy's lessons," and left her half dis- 
posed to give way to tears, and totally unfitted for 
the task of teaching. She was learning self-com- 
llband, however, and resisted the impulse that 
tempted her to send the little boy off to the nur- 
sery; Willy continued his spelung, though his 
mamma allowed many mistakes to pass unnoticed. 
When he had finished, and looked up in her face, 
wondering why he received so little attention, she 
took him on the sofa, and read aloud to him the 
little story, which generally finished the morning's 
work. 

Six months had made some change in Dora. 
When trouble came, she seemed to rise out of the 
weak, inert self that had annoyed Frances, and had 
distressed May so much, and prepared to meet it 
more courageously than any one had hoped. In- 
stinct, and a kind heart taught her, that a cheerful 
face would be William's best welcome when he 
came home from a hard day's work ; and such he 
always found awaiting him. She felt, too, that she 
must not be an idle fine lady at home, while he 
was busy from morning till evening, and, aided by 
May, she brought about a reformation in her 
household. One nurse was made to do instead of 
two, a smart housemaid with a paysanne cap was 
dismissed, and May was asked to find a steady, 
quiet girl in the day-school, to take her place. 

The more she did, the more Dora found herself 
able to do ; and although she was still visited with 
returns of her old complaints, — low spirits, and in- 
dolence, yet they came less frequently ; and she 
was just beginning to discover, that active employ- 
ment, and thought and work for others, were a 
more certain cure for them, than all the sal-vola* 
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tile, camphor-julep, and lying on the sofa, in which 
she had formerly placed such faith. Although Dora 
and her husband might have greater cause for 
amdety-, and far fewer comforts than at Wood- 
bank, it is certain that the old red brick house, 
with its dingy walls and low rooms, had already 
been the scene of truer domestic happiness and 
unity, than they had ever known in the pleasant, 
<K)mfortable rooms of their old home. 

As soon as Willy had run off to the nursery, and 
Dora found herself with a spare hour before din* 
ner, she put on her bonnet, and started to hear 
from Mabel the whole business, and find out her 
opinion upon it. 

She found Mabel in good spirits, haying just 
had a conyersation with Mr. Chase, in which he 
had recommended her to give way to no gloomy 
anticipations, but leaye the future in God's Hands, 
and feel thankful, for the present, that Dudley was 
able to remain with Mr. Colby, and that they were 
relieyed from any immediate difGlculties. With 
his sanction, Mabel was only too glad to take this 
yiew of the case, and her gratitude to Frances was 
warm and touching, giying her sister the truest 
happiness she had yet felt in the arrangement. 

Dora's feelings took their colouring from May, 
and not being bound to Frances by any extraor- 
dinary acts of kindness, or feeling for her the sis* 
terly loye that made Mabel dread the slights she 
mi^ht haye to experience, she could feel entire 
satisfaction at the plan. Perhaps, with all her 
kind feelings, she could not crush a sensation of 
relief at the prospect of haying the scrutinising, 
uncharitable superyision, which Frances exercised 
oyer her, withdrawn. But she expressed sincere 
admiration at the unselfishness of the arrangement ; 
and felt rather guilty when she thought how often 
she had fancied Frances wantiag on this point, and 
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resolved to think more highly of her for the fu- 
ture. 

" So your mind is made up," were Mr. Chase's 
first words to Frances, when ne saw her alone. 

" Yes, and thank you for the trouble you have 
taken," and a heartier shake of the hand followed, 
than had ever passed between them before* Mr. 
Chase's face was grave, however, as though it was 
a more serious undertaking than Frances imagined. 

** I hope you have thought it well over," he said, 
earnestly. 

** Yes, I have, and I have done as you told me," 
was the reply, while a faint colour overspread her 
face. " But why should you be so afraid of my 
undertaking it P The first moment I read your 
sister's letter, I saw that it must be, and it seemed 
. . quite providential — as if it were a call." 

'' I don't feel sure that it is safe to look upon it 
in that light," said Mr. Chase, hesitatingly. " That 
there are such things as ' calls,' and special inter- 
positions of providence, I believe from my heart, 
but too often they are made simply a pretext for 
following our own inclination. A man receives an 
ofier that he particularly wishes to accept, and he 

Eersuades himself that it is a ' call,' and that it is 
is duty to accept ^t ; but, too often, when duty 
points one way, and inclination another, the ' call ' 
IS unheeded, or not recognised. This may seem 
hard, but I put it before you merely to urge cau- 
tion. Yours may, or may not, be a call, but as 
long as you accept, or refuse it, in a right spirit 
and from pure motives, you have no need to inquire 
further. Let us look at it in a matter-of-fact point 
of view. You seek for a situation, and finally hear 
of one, which seems to promise well. The salary 
is a consideration to you, and probablv this would 
be sufficient to meet your wishes ; while the duties 
are not so arduous* but that with health and 
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Strength, and a good object in yiew, yon may well 
undertake them." 

'^ E^en if they were, I wouldn't let that influence 
me," said Frances, resolutely. 

Mr. Chase did not seem to hear her, for drawing 
nearer to where she stood, by the window, he con- 
tinued : 

*' Now this is all we have to consider in a worldly 
point of view, but I wish you to see that it is not 
all that a servant of Qob, uid an earnest-minded 
Christian, should consider. We are all born with 
responsibilities — that is, we are all bom with cer- 
tain duties, attendant on the state of life in which 
God has been pleased to place us, which we are 
bound by our Baptismal promise, faithfully to per- 
form, as soon as we are of an age to comprehend 
them." 

" Yes," said Frances, thoughtfully, '* of course I 
don't doubt that. And these duties— by them you 
mean leading religious lives — going to Church, and 
so on." 

" Yes, but the * so on * you dispose of so sum- 
marily may contain more than you think. As I 
said before, the fact of your being born in a cer- 
tain position entails upon you certain duties. God 
has given you parents, therefore you are bound to 
honour and obey them — brothers and sisters, there- 
fore you are bound to act kindly and considerately 
by them — He has placed you in a certain home, 
therefore you have duties in that home — in a cer- 
tain parish, therefore you have duties to that parish 
—He has blessed you with certain privileges, there- 
fore He expects those privileges to be appreciated, 
and made to bring forth good fruit." 

" Of course," said Frances, who had been rest- 
less during this speech ; ** but it seems to me that 
these are but a catalogue of truisms that every one 
must know, and not much to our present purpose." 
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Mr. Chase's reply was severe in tone — ''Let 
those call them * truisms' who have acted upon 
them through life, and to whom they are the mov- 
ing spring to every thought, word, and deed. That 
they are to the purpose I shall show you by and 
by. It is not my intention now to ask you how 
you have fulfilled the duties of your position, or 
whether you have appreciated your more than or- 
dinary privileges, xou can, if you like, ask vour- 
self these questions, and a truthful searching for an 
answer would do you more good, than anything I 
can say ; but at present I wish you to see the dif- 
ference between those responsibilities that fall to 
us with the circumstances of our birth, and those 
which we voluntarily assume in after years." 

Frances made no reply, and the half-contemptu- 
ous expression of her face was chilling to Mr. 
Chase's great earnestness. 

" You make me seem like a hard teacher instead 
of a true friend, as I wish to be," he observed, in a 
pained tone. 

" You are apt to say hard things." 

" Plain truths, perhaps ; but between friends 
these should be tolerated, and if my manner is 
blunt and unpleasing, you must make allowance 
for what I hourly feel to be one of the chief hin- 
drances in my ministry." 

Frances was a little touched ; " Well, tell me all 
you would say, and I will try not to feel vexed." 

" The responsibilities G-on has given us," con- 
tinued Mr. Chase, '' we are bound to accept, and 
act up to, as far as lies in our power, without any 
doubts or scruples concerning them, but before we 
assume new ones we should consider our fitness 
for them, and pray for grace that we may be able 
to see, whether, or not, we ought to undertake 
them ." 
^^^^^fcSurely," said Frances, with an effort not to 

1 
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talk in a dignified manner, '' our first duties must 
be to the members of our own family, and I cannot 
do wrong in acting for my brother's benefit.*' 

''No," said Mr. Chase, ''our first duties are to 
Gon, and if we cannot fulfil our part in the pro- 
posed situation, no family affection should induce 
us to enter upon it." 

" A companion to an old lady can't have such a 
very responsible position, I should think." 

" Perhaps there are hardly any situations so full 
of trial and humiliation,'' replied Mr. Chase. 
"There are exceptions, of course, but you can 
scarcely reckon on being fortunate enough to meet 
with one of these. A companion, as the phrase is, 
ought to be a person either of great amiability, or 
marvellous self-control, for she will find her temper 
tried every hour of the day. She must have for- 
bearance with the infirmities of age, a humble 
opinion of herself, and a mind that can raise the 
tone of the person with whom she lives." 

"Oh! I think that is too much to expect," ex- 
claimed Frances. 

"It is a great deal more than is generally 
thought of, certainly ; but it is very sad for both 
parties, if the companion is wanting in any of these 
qualities." 

" I shall never raise the tone of any one's mind," 
said Frances, afber a pause, with an efibrt. 

" I don't feel sure of that," said Mr. Chase, with 
an expression on his face, that, for him, was almost 
winning. " It is very true that you have got to 
raise your own first, but when that is done, you 
may hope to do the same by others." 

" I might as well Rive up the situation then," 
said Frances, petulantly. 

** That we must consider. Unless you can feel 
tolerably certain of being patient and forbearing, 
I think you ought to give it up. At present, for- 
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give me if I say that you are trusting too much in 
yeup own strength, and while I see this, I can't 
feel sanguine." 

"I told you that I had prayed for direction," 
said Frances, somewhat reproachfully. 

Mr. Chase hesitated, and at length said with a 
sigh, " I hope I may be mistaken ; of course you 
know yourself far better than I can know you ; 
but by prayer I do not mean a form of words, but 
a full reliance on Qod, and a perfect trusting in 
His strength instead of your own." 

There was a long pause, during which Prances 
seemed struggling against contending feelings, and 
Mr. Chase looked sad, and sorely puzzled. 

"I fear we must send an answer to-day," he 
Baid, at length. " My time is not altogether my 
own, and I am afraid I can't help you any further. 
Think seriously before you decide, and then write 
either to Mina, or Mrs. G-rant. I wish I could 
have given you better advice ; I feel that it has 
been very imperfect. Good-bye, and God bless 
you." 

But before he had reached the door, a low voice 
said, **Mr. Chase," and turning round he found 
Frances had followed him. 

** Please decide for me," she said, humbly. " I 
feel so confused — so uncertain about everything — 
mv motives, and my qualifications. For Dudley's 
sake I would bear the annoyances, but I don't 
know whether I am fit~if any one will only direct 



me! 



^n..^Jr*f' ^^5V? ^^^^^ °o one can direct you but 
«TfTiA i'^^'^ ^''- ^^^«^' ^^l^i^g her hand kindly. 
• an .^A CL^^^ ^""'^ l^^ *^^s always, I should say 
what I^lll^'''' T^'^. y^^'' but 1' will tell joi 
Jue* t £1 ^^' ^''^^ ^ri*e by this post, and^re- 
S^nt ^H fi"" /^°^J«^?^i<»te directly with Mrs. 
^rant, and find out what she requires. Before 
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the answer comes, jou will have bad time to moke 
up your mind. Talk to your sister ; she wiU be 
able to help you." 

She thanked him, and stood undecided for a 
moment, as if meditating. Then, when he moYed, 
feeling he had no time to waste, the words came 
out suddenly, and with a rough, ungracious air — 
"I seem very ungrateful, but I am not so. Thank 
you for haying such patience with me." 

The expression of his face changed in a moment, 
and he said, ** Well, we are friends from hence- 
forth. Now that we understand each other, we 
shall get on better. We have both a good deal to 
put up with in the way of manner, so we ought to 
DO able to make allowance for one another.'' 

** But I don't think I quite understand all you 
said." 

" And unfortunately I have no time now to ex- 

Slain; but think it seriously over, and pray for 
irection — this will do you more good than any- 
thing I can say; and meanwhile I will write to 
Mina." 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

" My heart is set to do Thy will, 
But all my deeds are faulty still ; 
My best attempts are notluiig worth, 
But foiled with deaving taint of earth/' 

Lyra Germanica (Anton Ulrich.) 

Mb. Chase's earnestness, united with the con- 
sciousness of the unsatisfactory life she had been 
leading, were, by God's blessing, at length working 
a change in Piances Hesketh. The alteration in 
their curcumstances had helped to bring this about, 
for pride seemed far more absurd in Mr. Brown- 
low s cottage, than it had done at Northwode 
Priory ; and in a small house and small family, one 
person's ill-humour created a great deal more dis- 
comfort, than it had done before, when they formed 
a large and cheerful household. 

But it was only a partial and imperfect change 
as yet. Mr. Chase told her that there was pride, 
self-satisfaction, and temper in her character, that 
It would take years to root out; and he rightly 
thought it a great proof of improvement, that the 
remark was received in sUence, with only a com- 
pression of the lips, and a little uplifting of the 
head. There seemed now some hope that her new 
duties would be undertaken in a right spirit, for 
several conversations with Mr. Chase had e#ectually 
cured her of the belief, that she was going to be a 
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martyr to her sisterly a£[ection. She could there- 
fore enjoy Dudley's letter of warm, almost oyer- 
powering gratitude, with a more pure satisfaction, 
a])4 greater safety, than she would haye done a 
short time before. 

Mina's letter was satisfactory on some points, 
but not on all. Miss Clayton had had an inter- 
view with Mrs. Grant, whom she found willing to 
giye a handsome salary to her companion, and very 
anxious to meet with one immediately. She lived 
in a comfortable house, standing in a lawn and 

gleasure-ground, kept a handsome carriage and 
orses, and drove out every day. But, as Frances 
observed, the agreeables were placed first that they 
might atone for the disagreeables that followed. 
Mrs. Grant was deaf, and very fond of being read 
to; she disliked having servants about her, but 
could not bear being alone, and she expected a 
'' companion' ' in the fullest sense of the word. The 
expression of her face was unpleasing — querulous 
and exacting. Miss Clayton feared, and, like many 
other old ladies, she had peculiar crotchets and 
fancies, in which she did not like to be crossed. 

Frances half-laughed, half-sighed, as she read the 
letter, but having made up her mind, she thought 
a few drawbacks ought not to deter her from enter* 
ing on what she had, from the first, thought the 
path of duty ; and Mr. Chase, believing it for her 
real, lasting good that she should now meet with 
trials and annoyances, applauded her resolution. 

Having once decided to accept the situation, she 
would hear of no delay, insisted upon having no 
preparations made, and was even courteously grate^ 
ful when Mr. Chase offered to escort her to Sram- 
shaw. He was glad of an excuse for seeing Mina, 
whose health was gradually failing, and he knew 
also that it would be inconvenient to Mr. Hesketh 
to leave the office for two days. May had never 
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80 fully appreciated his kindness as now, when she 
saw her sister being brought back to the Frances 
that had watched over her so affectionately at the 
time of the fever. There was much real comfort 
mixed with the sadness that hung over the last few 
days before her departure* 

Gdie last evening was spent in the tiny garden, 
whieh, limited as it was, and painfully different 
from the lawn at the Priory, was yet becoming 
a source of great interest to May, and a pleasure 
to her father. 

It was all laid down in grass, except where the 
cravel path led from the entrance gate to the front 
door, and there were three flower beds tastefully 
fiUed with bright flowers, which Frances called May's 
children. The one immediately beneath the draw- 
ing-room window was in the shape of what, on 
Indian shawls, is called a "pine." Scarlet gera- 
niums and mignionette reigned here supreme, and 
when the window was open, filled the little draw- 
ing-room with their delicious scent. The other 
two beds contained carnations, verbenas, and calceo- 
larias, for May's garden had been well supplied 
by her friends the Graingers, and also from the 
Vicarage, owing to a suggestion dropped by Mr. 
Chase to Mrs. Erie. No one now passed by the 
once despised little cabbage-garden, virithout stop- 
ping to admire May's flowers ; and the unsightly 
front of the house, with its bare windows and small 
green door, seemed less conspicuous now that a 
bright garden lay between it and the observer. 

" What a year it has been !" observed Frances, 
as, with her arm round May, they walked up and 
dovm on the smooth turf. " We shall never pass 
such an eventful one again." 

**I hope not," said May,^ from her heart. "I 
have heard people say they would live their lives 
over again, but I &iicy I would rather spend the 
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rest of my life in a workhouse, than go through the 
last six months again.*' 

^ If one could only see into the future,*' sighed 
Prances. ^'Uow could one bear to pass many 
years in this state. May P Will the Priory never 
DO ours again P Shall we drawl out lon^, weary 
lives in poverty and anxiety, and never again know 
what it IS to feel light-hearted P" 

''I never think about it," said Mabel, quickly. 
*' It does no good, and we know that joy will come 
as soon as sorrow has done its work. At all events 
we can look forward now to an end to anxiety, 
for papa and William are making way, slowlv anid 
surely, and Dudley is full of good intentions. 

*' This brines comfort but not happiness ; I sup- 
pose I mustn t look for that yet." 

"Not vet, perhaps, but by and by — I made a 

flan, while I was lymg awake the other night, and 
thought if it ever came to pass, we might be 
quietly happy." 

" Tell me the plan." 

"It was for twentjr years hence. I thought 
Dudley would be marriea, and you too, perhaps, 
and papa and William would have worked hard for 
many years, and papa long before that have left 
the business. I thought William and Dora would 
be very happy with their children grown up, wiser 
and better by their &ther's experience ; and papa 
and I would live in that quiet little house near the 
Church, where I should have a nice garden to take 
care of, and where we could always go to the Daily 
Service, and be very near mamma's grave. Then 
we should have plenty of room for you and Dudley 
when you came to stay with us, and there would be 
Willy and Archie paying us daUy visits — I think it 
might be happy." 

" And you to be the single one— how unlikely I" 

"No— not unlikely at all, but quite certain. 
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Don't speak of it, please. I should never be worth 
anj one s having. I mean to marry myself to papa, 
and be his comfort when he is old and infirm. 
It is the best life of all for me, and then there 
would be no fear of mj loving any one too much. 
It would pass very quickly wler the first twenty 
years, though it seems a long time to look forward 
to now." 

"Ah ! then you wish it to pass quickly." 

May coloured; **Ye8, because I am not good 
enough yet to feel that duty would be happiness. 
It would be different by and by — I should get to 
care less about the world." 

« I don't think I shall ever feel that." 

" I wonder why we care so much for it, when it 
brings us so little happiness." 

" I don't suppose we shall when we grow old. 
I have thought lately, May, that when I am an old 
woman of seventy, or so, I should like to have done 
with the world, and spend the last few years of my 
life in reading and going to Church, and thinking 
of death. It would be so much easier when one's 
interest in life had died away, and one had no joys 
or sorrows left in earthly concerns, and nothing to 
distract one's thoughts &om the next world." 

^\ I have thought that too, but it seems to me 
that a devotion of that sort would never be re- 
warded like the devotion of one's earlier years. 
There would be so little to give up. One would 
have spent the best years of one's life in pleasure 
and worldliness, and have only turned to Qod when 
everything else had failed. I don't think it would 
receive a very high reward." 

" Perhaps not"— and Frances sighed, for often 
when conscience had reproached her for careless- 
ness on religious matters, she had quieted it with 
the reflection that years hence, when she had less 
to distract her mind and occupy her thoughts, she 
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would devote herself entirely to God's service, and 
preparation for another world. 

" Besides/' said May, •* if we deferred relijdon 
until we were old, what would become of us if we 
died young ?" 

*^i have thought of that several times; yet, 
May, it is so hard when one is young, when life has 
so many interests." 

" So it is, but I think it would be harder if we 
left it till we were old. Think how worldly-minded 
seventy years in the world would have made one, if 
religion nad not been ever present, keeping higher 
things in view." 

" 1 suppose they would, but it wouldn't be pos- 
sible to give up the world entirely, while we were 
livinff our present life." 

'' As much as is right, must be possible. By 
giving up the world is meant, not, I think, living 
out of it, but trying to be holy in it ; renouncing 
the pomps and vanities, and always keeping the next 
world in view. This doesn't seem impossible." 

"No, but it isn't clearly defined enough. I 
want rules, I can't judge for myself what I ought, 
or ought not, to do. I have always thought I was 
leading a Christian life, although it seemed an un« 
profitable one sometimes, but, from what Mr. Chase 
says, I begin to think I might as well have been a 
heathen at once — better perhaps, because then I 
couldn't have helped myself." 

" I don't imagine Mi, Chase thinks that," said 
May. "Tou won't be vexed with me, dearest 
Prauces, if I tell you that he said to me yesterday 
how thankful he was to have been allowed to open 
your eyes to it all. It gave him more real satis- 
faction, than anything else throughout his ministry. 
But he told me, that for more than nine months he 
had prayed that it might be so. How little I 
thought he felt about us so much \ from the time 

n. p 
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of Mina's visit he has prayed for us all every day. 
He said it was the only way he could repay us." 

** You always understood him better than I did. 
J am sorry I used to misjudge him. But, May, I 
want some rules — something definite to go by. 
Pon't you know any, can't you help me ?" 

''Not any rules, exactly; some thoughts and 
ideas, perhaps. It seems to me to be better 
not to think much about its being so hard to be 
good; it only discourages and disheartens one: 
and it is better to try from day to day without 
dwelling much on the future. One good little rule 
is to think carefully at night over all the particular 
faults of the day, and try to watch especially 
against those the next day. I fancy I remember 
better, when I write them down on a little bit of 
paper, and carry it in my pocket. You will laugh 
at such a plan, Frances. 

But there was no appearance of a smile on her 
sister's face, so she went on. 

'^ Mr. Chase said to me once, that life ought to 
be a state of constant submission to God's will, so 
that I don't think we have any right to fret under 
trials, or even feel anxious and unhappy about 
the future. If we really made life this, I suppose 
we should have no very great sorrows, only a Hie of 

gatient watching, and preparing for happiness 
ereafler." 
" A very unnatural kind of life though." 
** Yes, unnatural, because I expect we are not 
good enough for it. I often wonder too, Frances, 
why we distress ourselves so much about things. 
Sometimes I am inclined to think it would be bet- 
ter if we did not worry ourselves about mon^ at 
ally except by being careful and prudent ; if we 
set ourselves only to strive for goodness, trusting 
that as much would come, as was needful, we 
ahould be happier and better, I am Bure«" 
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''Then where is the use of my taking thia 
situation ?** 

" I don^t mean that, exactly ; of course we must 
work, but work without fear for the future. Per- 
haps jrou "Would understand better by that verse— 
* Casting all your care upon Him, for He careth for 
you.' xou know we are told to take no thought 
for our raiment, or for what we shall eat and drink, 
but to seek first ' the kingdom of Qod, and His 
righteousness.' " 

Frances made no answer ; she had followed Mabel 
attentively, but she felt a false shame at the idea of 
being taught on such matters by a younger sister, 
and the sight of Mr. Hesketh, who had come to 
take a turn with his children in the garden, enabled 
her to change the conversation quietly. 

Mr. Ohase came to breakfast the next morning. 
He found a quiet party ; Frances busy, and rather 
stern and brusque, because she was feeling more 
than she chose to show ; Mr. Hesketh silent and 
depressed; and May, resolved on being cheerful 
and keeping up the spirits of the party, although 
she could eat nothing, and more than once hurried 
out of the room to hide the tears that would not 
be kept back. 

The fly drove to the door, and Frances would 
have no lingering farewells. She was folded in her 
father's arms for one moment, received his blessing, 
then clasping M^ with a warm '^good-bye, dar- 
ling," hastened on, drawing down her veil that no 
one might see the tears beneath. 

Mabel returned to the house with a lonely sen- 
sation, the sound of departing wheels still m her 
ears. The sight of a green plaid shawl which 
Frances had decided upon not taking, and which 
seemed vividly to reoal her for a moment, hanging 
over the back of the ohair in the cUning-room, almost 
overset her cqntro], but. fortunately Mr. Hesketh 
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was just preparing to start for the office, and her 
thoughts were called off from herself. 

" Mj poor child ! It will be a lonely day for 
yoUy" said her father, as he kissed her at leaving. 

** Oh ! no, I have so much to do — so many new 
airangements to make," said Mabel cheerfully, 
^ don't be sorry for me. Economy must begin in 
earnest now, papa." 

^ Yes, I hAve been thinking so. Don't consider 
me, May ; I am pre;^ared for any sacrifices. The 
thought that we are m debt hangs round my neck 
like a leaden chain, I trust it all to you, and I 
aluui't interfere, for I know you to be the best little 
manager in the world." 

Poor Mr. Hesketh ! happily, wisdom and inclina- 
tion, for once, went hand in hand ; but his habit of 
shifting responsibility £rom his own shoulders to 
those of the person nearest at hand, had brought 
him into more difficulties through life than he was 
well aware of. 

Mabel, once more the old, busy, active, unselfish 
Mabel of former days, set about her reformation at 
once. As soon as her father was fairly gone, 
Judith was summoned to a consultation in the 
dinlDg-room. As a preliminary step, the new 
money difficulties were unfolded to her, that she 
might see that rigid care and self-denial was abso- 
lutely necessary, and not self-imposed. 

" A bad state of affairs," said Judith, when she 
had heard all. " No more than I expected, though, 
with such management as we have had the last six 
months. You and I, Miss May, know a little more 
about it, I hope, and for certam the bills must be 
paid some how or other." 

" And now let us think how," 

« Well, Miss, vou see 'twould be hard to turn 
Bachel out of the house after six months* service 
so well as the child's behaved, too; but with only 
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you and my master, I could have done eyerythinff 
myself so far as the work goes. And thougn 
Bachel's but a girl, it's my opinion that girls oosfe 
as much as grown servants in a household, except it 
may be their wages." 

Mabel looked thoughtful. *^ We certainly mustn't 
turn Bachel out of a place, for it is such a pity for 
girls to change situations too often. Still, Judith, 
Mrs. William Hesketh wants a girl to help in the 
housework, and if you thought it would be no 
injury to Bachel she could go to Dora for a twelve* 
month, and come back to us again afterwards. It 
wouldn't be like changing places, would it p" 

'^ No, Miss, I don't see nothing against it, and 
Mrs. William would be a good mistress. She 
looks after her servants more now than she used to 
do ; and Bachel has picked up a bit of household 
work since she's been nere." 

" I would only let Dora have her on the under- 
standing that she should return by and by. It 
wouldn't be fair to cast her off altogether. Per- 
haps, Judith, you would mention it to her — and 
yet, no, I had. better speak to her mother first* 
Are you sure the work wouldn't be too much for 
you ?" 

** Quite sure, Miss, it isn't as if you gave much 
trouble, and "Mr. Hesketh is away all day." 

** I don't know what we should, do without you," 
said May, from her heart. 

The afternoon was spent in visiting Eachel's 
parents, and gaining their full consent to her plan, 
and then in proposing it to Dora, who was veiy 
glad to get the staid, quiet little girl into her house, 
and to be relieved from the fat^ue of instructing 
one who knew nothing about work, as she had ex- 
pected to be obliged to do. 

** Bemember it is only for a twelvemonth, Dora," 
observed Mabel. 
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^' I shall be quite ready to part with her when you 
want her. Even on these terms it is a great 
relief to me, for in a twelvemonth's time I may be 
rtronger and more experienced, and in the mean- 
time I must make inquiries about steady girls." 

** SacheFs sister Susan will be fifteen in another 
year ; she is a good girl, brighter than Bachel, but 
not quite so sober. She might do for you ; but 
there is time enough to consider that." 

Dora's drawing-room was a square room, large 
enough for comfort, looking out on the street. It 
bad not the recherehi appearance of her Woodbank 
drawing*room, but was pleasant, nevertheless, and 
not too smart and ^ set out" for general use. It 
was better for her^ in some respects, than the room 
she had left, for with the sofa drawn to the window, 
she could sit at work and amuse herself with watch- 
ing all that went on in the principal street of Fever- 
stone, for Dora was not above feeling interested in 
her friends and neighbours, although Prances and 
Mabel laughed at her for finding amusement in 
such a way. It served to call her thoughts from 
herself, however, and towards six o'clock she always 
sat there, with Willy on her knee, watching tor 
" papa's" return. 

** Where are the children P" asked May. 

I* They are gone to play in the Priory garden. 
Miss Collingwood came here about half an hour 
ago to fetch them ; she said the sun was so hot 
that perhaps I should like better for them to be 
playing under the trees, than taking a walk beneath 
such a sun." 

" How kind they are !" exclaimed Mabel, trying 
to think of their kindness rather than her dear 
Priory garden. 

" Mrs. Collingwood paid me a long visit yester* 
day, and talked so feelingly about all you must 
have gone through. She tells me Mr. OoUier is' 
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very little at Monckton Court. Such an uncom- 
fortable feeling has been roused up in Feverstone 
towards him by his behaviour to us, that he mixes 
very little with the people. Indeed, he is inti- 
mate with no one but the Lushingtons." 

" His business is too good for Mr. Lushington 
to quarrel with him." 

'' That is a charitable wav of looking at it. I am 
afraid it would be enough K)r the Lushingtons that 
Mr. Collier is rich, and we are poor, to make them 
decide whose friends they will be." 

" Is this a frock for Willy ?" asked May, taking 
up a little merino dress that lay on the table. 

^* Yes,I am beginning their winter clothes already, 
that I may have no dressmaker's bill. There is 
great need for economy, May, for William thinks 
the profits of the business will be very small thid 
year." 

" 1 suppose so, and we shall not be able to help 
vou, I am afraid. I mean to see what I can save 
between this and Christmas, but we shall have 
many bills to pay." 

"We don't look to you for help, dearest," said 
Dora. '* Of course we must bear the consequences 
of our own foolishness, but I feel that every six- 
pence I can save William, is so much less heart- 
ache for him at the end of the year." 

"If I can't give you money, I can give you 
work," said May. "Let me make my godson's 
frock. Is this dark red meant for him, that I see 
peeping out of your basket ?" 

" Yes, but I think you have enough to do for 
yourself." 

** rinjgers can't wear out," said May, cheerfully. 
^'I should like to help you, Dora, so have some 
more ready for me when I bring back this." 

Mabel had thought much about her future life 
during the last six months, and had made up hec 
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mind that it would be a single one. If so, her 
whole heart should be given, next to Odd, to 
her father and her family, and to devoting herself 
entirely to them ; she was resolved to shrink from 
no fatigue or work, but seek onl v to promote their 
comfort and welfare. Archie had a first claim upon 
her, next to her father, and it should be one of her 
pleasures to work for him, and look upon him as a 
special charge. She might be undertaking a good 
deal for her slight strength, but she had a brave 
heart, and woidd not be deterred by the fear of 
doing too much. 

Her health and vigour of body and mind were 
returning at last, and it was real happiness to her 
to feel active and useful once more. The traces of 
the fever, too, were £Eu;t disappearing, and a bright 
colour was coming back to her chee£, though there 
was an expression of thought, and almost sadness, 
in the clear blue eyes, which had never been seen 
there at the Priory. She had dispensed with caps 
altogether, and wore her hair in curls round her 
head, although as yet the fashion was more conve- 
nient than becoming ; but Mr. Hesketh said it did 
his heart good to see the golden curls making their 
appearance again. 

She was fearful lest her father should find home 
dull, now that there was no one but herself to be his 
companion. Her mind was fully set upon making 
it cheerful for him, and half-an-hour before his re- 
turn, all work, bills, and household matters were 
placed carefully out of sight, that he might find 
complete rest for his mind, which Mabel knew by 
the careworn brow he much needed. 

Judith was glad to see her cheerful and active 
again, and stood in the passage, watching her, as 
she flitted about among her flowers — training some, 
watering others, and gathering nosegays &r the 
'^^^' -rooms. The quietly bright face was an in- 
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dez, not to a light heart, but a contented mind. 
She had bent humbly beneath the trials God had 
sent, and in making His will hers had found the 
peace, which never fails those who so seek it ; ex« 
emplifying the beautiful lines on the weeping 
willow: 

'' Though the mdest hand assail her. 

Patiently she droops awhile. 
Then, when showers and breezes haQ her 

Wears again her willing smile. 
Thus I learn contentment's power, 
From the lowly willow bower, 
Ready to give thanks and live. 
On the least that Heaven may give." 

" Poor dear I" soliloquised Judith ; " she'll do 
better now that there's no one to fret and worry 
her. I'm right glad to think there's so many miles 
between Miss Frances and us ; and I hope she'll 
take a little more comfort into the place she's gone 
to than she left behind her. I wisn I may see the 
day that gives them back to their own again, if ever 
it's to come, and if I can be Miss May's servant 
again before I die, there's nothing else I've got to 
wish for — ^unless it was a husband for Miss Frances, 
to take her to a comfortable home a hundred miles 
off." 

Mabel was not surprised to see her father come 
home tired and depressed. When dinner was 
over, she inveigled him into his arm-chair, by the 
open drawing-room window, refused to let him talk 
about business at all, and amused him with Dora's 
gossip, and stories about his little g;randchildren, 
which were a never-failing source of interest, and 
when every thing else was exhausted, talked to him 
about her flowers, and all her little plans for the 
future. 

Although he would not have admitted it even to 
himself, the repose of May's quiet, cheerful com- 
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p^mionship, was a much greater restorative than 
I^ranoes' music, and the wearying conversations 
mxm her housekeeping, which had lately awaited 
him. She had too nttle consideration for others to 
keep back harassing details, or choose opportune 
moments for consulting him on those little house- 
hold matters, which are a woman's especial pro- 
vince, and too fretting and insignificant for the 
consideration of a man of business. 

" I am afraid it is lonely for you, papa, with only 
me," said Mabel, as she wished him good-night, 
and caressed him. 

" My precious child 1" he replied, with a voice 
full of feeling, *' I wish you knew the comfort you 
are to me. Next to your mother, no one could 
have been to me what you are; and a hundred 
times a day you bring her back, more and more 
vividly every year.'* 

'* But I am not like her." 



"Not in fece — ^you are a Hesketh; but your 
voice is painfully like hers sometimes, and your 
character. God grant you may be like her in 
everything." 

"At least I am like her in loving you. We 
must be happy together, papa, for I am to be your 
home-daughter, and you will have me on your 
hands all your life." 

" It would be very happy for me if it were so, 
but some bright day a thief will come and steal 
away my Mayflower, and take her to his own 
home." 

" It must be a clever thief to take her against 
her will." 

" But it won't be against her will. My happy 
days are gone. May, and I shall never let my child 
sacrifice herself to my comfort. If I may some 
day see you in as happ^ a home as your mother and 
I had during our marned lifoi it will give me more 
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tme comfort than I could ever have in feeling yoa 
had given yourself up to me." 

May's voice failed her when she tried to answer, 
but after struggling for a moment, she managed to 
falter-^" I shall never have any one to love but 
you, papa. Try to believe it, for indeed it is 
true." 

" I should be sorry to think it was true," said 
Mr. Hesketh, gravely. " I have brought you ter- 
rible suffering already ; don't let me think I have 
blighted your life altogether. However, we won't 
talk of it ; but, May, don't accustom yourself to 
the prospect of spending your life with me. If it 
is Qod's will, we will be resigned and thankful, 
but I covet for you more happiness than I shall 
ever be able to give you." 

" Perhaps we don't know yet what happiness it 
might be. Before going to bed, papa, I wanted to 
tell you that I think our worst troubles are past. 
You know ' when the night is darkest, then the 
morn is nighest.' A fortnight ago, I thought our 
clouds never could clear away, but now I seem to 
be able to look straight into the future, without 
much fear. Will you go to bed with a light 
heart ?" 

" I will take your words as an omen, my dear, 
and put away fear for the present. I hope our 
poor Frances is happy to-night. I feel very 
anxious for her first letter. Now I must send 
you off, or you will lose the roses that are just be- 

f inning to come back. Good-night, and Gob 
less you, my child." 
*^ If I could only make them realise that I shall 
never marry!" thought Mabel, as she laid her 
head on her pillow ; " and yet I don't know why I 
need care about it, for my own mind is made 
up, and even if it were not it isn't likelv I shall 
ever have a chance. Thank God I have dear papa 
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to love ; it would be a lonely life without him, but 
we are never left without ties of some sort, and as 
we grow old, less earthly love ought to satisfy ns. 
I hope I may have a great many nephews and 
nieces to work for and love, and then I can never 
feel very lonely; and there will always be the 
Church and mamma's grave, and if everything else 
were gone, they would make Feverstone a home/' 



CHAPTEB XV. 

'' The heart again 
By its crossed affections taught, 
Chastened will, and sobered thought, 
Thus is man, by sorrow's rod, 
Forced to bow ms pride to God." 

JStchyluif tram, by Amtiee. 

Fbakcbs had been at Bramshaw three weeks. 
Even that short time had sufficed to . undeceive 
her in her expectations of what her life as a com- 
panion was likely to be ; for she had neyer, until 
now, realised the trials and humiliations, that 
awaited her, in this new sphere of duty, 

Mrs. Grant had been left a widow when vounfi; ; 
and forty years, passed almost entirely by herself, 
with no near objects of affection or interest, had 
closed her sympathies, and taught her to consider 
** self " the one thing to be cared for. But, since 
All her care and thought for herself could not m^e 
her as happy and comfortable as she desired, a 
companion was engaged, who was to assist her in 
the task, and lose all individuality in the one ob- 
ject of administering to her wants and desires. 

Mrs. Grant's notions respecting a companion, 
■differed widely from those which Prances enter- 
tained. The latter had ima^ned her position 
would be similar to that of a friend, staying in the 
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bouse, who wished to make herself generallj use- 
ful ; that she should be treated with the respect 
and consideration due to a lady, her tastes con- 
sulted, and her feelings regarded. These were not 
Mrs. Grant's ideas. She imagined no one would 
take a situation as companion, who was not in 
needy circumstances, and, as she gave a handsome 
salary, she had no hesitation in demanding in re- 
turn the entire devotion of the person engaged. 
Had this been done with delicacy and refinement, 
it might have been endurable, but words fail to con- 
vey the feelings of Frances Hesketh, when she found 
herself ordered about, and directed, with as little 
compunction, as if she had been an ordinary servant. 

There was that in Mrs. Grant's tone which 
Frances could ill brook. It seemed to say, " I pay 
YOU for all you do, so I ask nothing as a favour, 
but as a right. Eecollect, you came here as my com- 
pani(Mi, and you must expect to be treated as such." 

A hundred times a day Frances' proud spirit 
writhed under all she had to endure, and nothing 
but the thought of Dudley and Mr. Chase made 
her submit. Yet her trials were not greater than 
those of many who take upon themselves the same 
position, but having yielded to pride and self-will 
throughout her life, the bitter lesson of humility 
and forbearance was especially bitter to her, and 
there was no comfort within to sweeten it. The 
duties of her situation, in themselves, though irk- 
some, were no more than she could have borne. 
Mrs. Grant was fond of being read to, and many 
hours a day were spent in this manner, and un- 
fortunately, she was so deaf, that unless Frances 
raised her voice to an unusually high and painful 
pitch, she was unable to hear. But it was not in 
this that her chief trial consisted — for this, or simi- 
lar annoyances, she had been prepared; it was 
when she found herself plaoed on a level with all 
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needy companions and goYemesses, who are often 
supposed to feel no slights and indignities, provided 
their salary is good and regularly paid, that she 
wished herself again in her quiet home, and felt, 
that after even this short experience, she should 
never again murmur at the trials of a small income^ 
but rather court freedom, and independent poverty^ 

They had just returned from the daily drive, and 
Mrs. Grant was crossing the hall, on her way to 
her favourite sitting-room, upstairs. 

'* Miss Hesketh/' she observed, in a tone that 
politeness barely restrained from being fretful, " I 
am quite unable to go up stairs by myself, as I 
think I mentioned to you yesterday. If you would 
recollect to o£fer me your arm, instead of obliging 
me to ask for it every day, I should be very glad." 

!Frances advanced, with a stately air, and gave 
her arm to the old lady, who contrived, by its aid, 
slowly to mount the staircase, stair by stair, talk- 
ing lul the while. 

" I like people to remember what is required of 
them ; I make very little change in my. ways, and 
it is disagreeable to ask for everything I want. Misi 
Hall used to be always ready ; she never waited to 
be told. Have you brought the bottles of medi- 
cine out of the carriage, Miss Hesketh ? No — ah ! 
I wish your memory was better, you really must 
not expect me to remember these things. You 
forgot the cough lozenges and the shawl when we 
were going out, and the books for the library, and 
yesterday you had not recollected the card-case, so 
that we were unable to call on Mrs. Field. Miss 
Hall had a capital memory, she never forgot any- 
thing ; and such a blessing it is — a good memory ! 
I ought to have inquired about that before I en^ 
gaged you. It is quite indispensable that my com- 
panion should have a good memory, because I have 
a bad one myself." 
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By this time the sittiog-room was reached, and 
lirs, G-rant sank into, a comfortable easy-chair, 
which stood in the bow-window, with a work-table 
by its side. As soon as she was settled, she pro- 
ceeded to take off her bonnet and mantle, and 
desired Frances to fetch a cap from her bed- 
room. 

**Tou will find it by the toilet-glass — the new 
one with pink ribbon and black yelyet. We may 
have visitors this fine afternoon." 

The cap was brought, and the bonnet and mantle 
put carenilly in a drawer; when this was done, 
fiances thought she might venture to take off her 
own bonnet, but Mrs. Grant recalled her as she 
was leaving the room. 

** Will you fetch me the lozenges, if you please. 
Miss. Hesketh P I am afraid the want of that shawl 
has brought back my cough again. I don't know 
what I s&ll do if it keeps me awake to-night, as it 
did all last week. I hope you will learn to have a 
better memory." 

Erancea was silent; she fetched the lozenges, 
and placed them on the work-table, and Mrs. G-rant 
continued — 

" Memory is a thing to be cultivated ; there are 
very few thmgs young people can't acquire, if they 
will take the pains to do so. With me it is a con- 
stitutional failing, but I see no reason why it 
should be so with you. Until you are able to trust 
to your memoir, I think you should keep a memo- 
randum book, Miss Hesketh. We shall never get 
on together, if neither of us can remember." 

Frances took advantage of a pause, to escape to 
her room, and take off her bonnet ; when she re- 
turned, she was greeted with — 

" Where did you place the bottles of medicine, 
Miss Hesketh P Did you remember to ask Wil- 
liams to give them to you P" 
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" No — but I will ring for them." 

" Oh ! pray don't rine; — you will disturb Mari- 
anne, who is just sitting down to tea. Old servants 
don't like being interrupted — and it is very natural 
they should not-— I don't like it myself, and it is right 
we should consider other people's feelings. Per- 
haps, Miss Hesketh, you could go and ask Williams 
yourself for the bottles. He has only just driven 
the carriage round into the court-yard, and will let 
you have them directly." 

Frances bit her lip, but she thought of Dudley, 
and went in search of the coachman. She had no 
sooner returned with the missing bottles, than a 
loud knock and ring at the front door betokened 
a visitor, and Mrs. Grant wad in a state of excite- 
ment immediately. 

" You see I was right to put on my pink cap — I 
thought visitors would come, and they generally 
do when I think so. My dear — Miss Hesketh, I 
mean — will you draw the sofa a little nearer ? I 
wonder who it is — Mrs. Marriott or Lady Vin- 
cent, probably. The sofa a little closer. Miss Hes- 
keth ; her ladyship never makes allowance for my 
deafness." 

The announcement of Lady Vincent put an end 
to Mrs. Grant's speculations. She was accom- 
panied by Miss Vincent, a tall, haughty young 
lady, beautifully dressed. They seemed very inti- 
mate with Mrs. Grant, but the companion received 
no notice at all, except a cool, prolonged exami- 
natibn through Miss Vincent's gold eye-glass, 
which Frances returned in kind. 

Lady Vincent and Mrs. Grant were soon in ener- 
getic conversation, and after the first few moments, 
Miss Vincent took up a book lying on the work- 
table, while Frances kept in the back-ground, her 
proud heart swelling at the position in which she 
found herself. 

II. Q 
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^ '< Ah 1 and tell me all about your dear daughters," 
said Mrs. Grant, when she had heard the history of 
the eldest son, Sir James Vincent's courtship and 
marriage. ** That dear Mrs. Eraser — how is she, 
and her little ones P You were anxious about her 
when last I saw you." 

''Yes, indeed, I have a good deal to tell you 
about them, bat then . . . You understand, it 
must be strictly private," and Lady Vincent gave a 
half-glance at the companion. 

^Of course," replied Mrs. Grant, nodding as 
she spoke. ''Miss Hesketh, we needn't detain 
you; I will let you know when her ladyship 
l^ves." 

With the air of an indignant empress, Frances 
swept out of the room. Once in her own bedroom, 
she Duried her face in her hands, and cried bitterly. 
Scorned and insulted, yet bound by iron fetters 
to submit, this she told herself was her fate ; and 
though it might crush and bow down her proud 
spirit, yet it must be borne, for Dudley's sake, for 
ber father and Mabel, for all on whom she had 
brought trouble by her mismanagement. 

Heart-sick and weary, she knelt down and prayed 
for strength, a short, formal prayer, yet her heart 
went with the words, and for the first time in her 
life she felt less wretched when she rose from her 
knees. Perhaps she had never knelt in the same 
spirit before, for she had never so fully realised her 
helplessness, and dependence upon God as she did 
at that moment. 

When the first gush of tears had passed, she 
took up a book, deeming it wiser to read than to 
think. After a l^se of a quarter of an hour, she 
heard the door of the sitting-room open, and Lady 
Vincent and her daughter took their leave. She re* 
solved to wait until sent for, as she had been so 
unceremoniously asked to absent herself, but a 
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moment's thought suggested that it would be more 
wise and right to return without being summoned, 
and after a short inward struggle, the book was 
closed, and she went to Mrs. Grant. 

" I was just going to send for you," said that 
lady. '' Will you be so good as to move the sofa 
back into its pUoe. Now I should like to be read 
to; I am quite tired of talking. Lady Vincent's 
tongue does go so fast !" 

"I hope your cough is better," said Frances, 
with an effort. 

** No, I am a&aid it is quite coming back again. . 
The breeze was so fresh on the hUls, and not 
having my shawl . . •" 

Eruioes, with more speed than politeness, opened 
her book and began to read aloud, without giving 
Mrs. Grant time to revert to the old offence of the 
shawL She had scarcely read half a page, when 
Mrs. Grant stopped her suddenly. 

" Lost his — what ? How can I possibly under- 
stand when you read so low. Miss Hesketh P Draw 
your chair nearer, if you please, and don't forget 
that I am a little deaf." 

Frances obeyed, but soon the cause of complaint 
changed. 

" Not so fast, my dear ; I can't understand who 
it is speaking when you go on so quickly." 

Frances explained who the speaker was, and pro- 
ceeded. As soon as the chapter was finished, having 
been broken up with various interruptions, Mrs. 
Grant motioned for the book to be closed. 

'* I wanted to tell you, Miss Hesketh, that in 
future, when visitors call upon me, I should wish 
you always to leave the room ; and when they are 
gone I can ring the hand-bell, and you will under- 
stand that you can return. Lady Vincent asked 
me, when you had left the room to-day, who you 
were. I told her your name was Hesketh, and that 
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fonr family were in reduced circumstances, and she 
wondered whether you were related to the Hes- 
keths of Hillborough. A dentist, I believe, the 
father is — very respectable people, she says." 

** I am afraid we can claim no connection," said 
Frances, with cold bitterness. " I happen to know 
a little of Hillborough, and the dentist's name 
is Heathcote, not Hesketh. We are the Heskeths 
of Peverstone — of Northwode Priory, until lately 
— and well known in our own county." 

" Very likely," said Mrs. Grant, composing her- 
self to sleep. "My drive has made me drowsy, 
and if you have nothing better to do, I should be 
much obliged if you would unpick the rose leaf in 
my embroidery. Lady Vincent says it ^should be 
olive green instead of sage; I must ask you to 
change the wools for me to-morrow." 

At tea-time Mrs. Grant awoke, and the evening 
was entirely spent in reading aloud, with the per- 
petual interruptions, to which Prances was begin- 
ning to get accustomed. At ten o'clock, with an 
aching head, and a sore throat. Prances was re- 
leased, when she hastened to bed, to try and get as 
much rest of body and mind as was possible, until 
morning broke, summoning her to begin the same 
routine over again. 

After breakfast Mrs. Grant was impatient to 
proceed with her work, and Miss Hesketh was re- 
quested to walk into Bramshaw and change the 
wools. 

" Perhaps you can spare me at the same time to 
pay a visit to a friend," observed Prances. 

"A friend!" said Mrs. Grant, quickly; "I 
didn't know you had any friends in Bramshaw." 

*' I have only one invalid friend, who resides 
with Miss Clayton," was the reply. Had three 
week's mortification and trial actually turned Mina 
Chase into Prances Hesketh's friend P 

*' Well^ you may go. Miss Hesketh, but I hope 
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this won't happen often. Don't stay longer than 
you can help. Miss Clayton is a venr good person, 
1 believe, but I don't visit her, and I have no wish 
to do so." Then, recalling Prances, as she was 
leaving the room, she said, <* I hope your friend has 
no infectious disorder; if so, I cannot think of 
letting you visit her, it would be the height of im* 
prudence." 

Frances lip turned with ill-dis^ised contempt. 
"She is deiormed — I suppose deformity is not 
infectious. We fear it will end in consump- 
tion." 

"Consumption is infectious," exclaimed Mrs. 
Grant ; ." many doctors say that it is so. What 
shall I do if I have consumption brought into the 
house ? My own chest is weak as you know, Miss 
Hesketh. I cannot hear of your going." 

The querulous voice was raised higher and higher, 
for only a part of Frances' gown was visible 
through the open door, as she had moved a little 
away to conceal her contempt and annoyance. She 
came back, however, and expostulated. 

"I will do nothing imprudent — Miss Chase is 
not so decidedly consumptive as to make any fear 
of infection at all reasonable. I will pay a short 
visit, and as I shall have passed through the open 
air before I return to the house, you need be un- 
der no alarm for the consequences. Indeed, I am 
telling you the perfect truth." 

After considerable remonstrance and entreatyi 
Mrs. Grant gave way, and Frances hurried off, 
that she might not have time to repent of having 
yielded. 

She was astonished to find herself really anxious 
to see Mina. Her previous dislike was forgotten, 
in the pining after a home face, or at least a face 
that seemed ccmnected with home ; and feeling 
more kindly towards Mr. Chase, she felt less averse 
to his sister. 
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i She was shown up stairs into a small sitting- 
roomy where, on a couch by the open window, 
Mina was resting. Her appearance was much 
dianged since the autumn. All vestige of colour 
had left her face, and her eyes were now large and 
prominent, while the high cheek bones seemed to 
stand forward from the pale sunken cheeks, making 
her look even more ill than she really was. 

Frances was moved with pity when she ap- 
iMxmohed, and realised how short a time she could 
have before her in this world. She returned the 
kindly pressure of Mina's thin, white hand, and 
felt at a loss what to say, for her thoughts were so 
full of the great alteration she perceived, that she 
could think of nothing else. 

Mina read her thoughts with the first look, and 
said in a quiet, composed voice, '^ You did not ex* 
peot to find me so much changed. Don't grieve 
for me, I am quite contented ; I suffer less now 
than I did, and every one is so kind. Sit down on 
this low chair, and talk to me. I want to hear 
about every one — but first about yourself. I hope 
you are happy." 

There was half a laugh, half a quiver on Frances' 
mouth, as she replied, " I didn't come here for hap- 
piness, so I ought not to be disappointed, but I 
have found no sinecure." 

" I suppose not," said Mina, feelingly ; " a de- 
pendent position can never be one of comfort. 
Perhaps it would be better that you should tell me 
nothing about your life at Mrs. Grant's, but I may 
ask you one question, whether you intend to re- 
mainP" ^ 

" I have no choice," said Frances, bitterly. ** I 
don't know where to look for a more comfortable 
.... situation," the word came out with a jerk, 
" and I daresay your brdther has told you that 
money now is an object with usy tho^efore 1 mustn't 
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throw myself out of one place till I can make sure 
of abetter." 

*' John has told me nothing except that you are 
doing it for your brother. Tmit must make it easier 
to bear.'* 

** I suppose it does," said Frances, thoughtfully, 
'' Yes — ^it does, for I am sure I couldn't bear it at 
all if it were not for that. I would quite as soon 
be a maid of all work, for the same salary, and drop 
the name of Hesketh altogether." 

*' There is nothing really in a name," said Mina, 
as though she were speaking to herself; "at least, 
in a surname." 

<< More than there is in a Christian name, surely," 
paid Frances, in some surprise. 

** Oh ! no, our Christian names are God's names 
for us, the names by which we are 'writ in the 
Book of Life,' as the hymn says ; but surnames 
are so different — only the names by which for con- 
venience' sake we are called in this world. A few 
months hence," she added, in a low voice, " there 
will be no such person as ' Mina Chase,' but there 
will be a Mina — in a happier world than this, I 
hope, if her sins are forgiven for Cheist's sake." 

" But," said Frances, after a pause, " there may 
be hundreds of Frances' in the world, but there 
is only one Frances Hesketh; and twenty years 
hence, when I have left Mrs. Grant's, and returned 
to my home, I shall be looked upon as the Hesketh 
who took a situation as 'companion' to an old 
lady, because she was poor." 

" Very likely," replied Mina, in an unconcerned 
tone, "and a hundred years hence you will be 
looked upon as the Frances who cared less for the 
world's opinion than her brother's welfare." 

Frances' lip trembled, but she crushed the feel- 
ing and said, " It woiQd be right to feel that, but I 
am not sure tha^ I do," 
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'' It is yeiy hard to tell sometimes what we really 
do feel," ODserved Mina. "I don't think the 
world's opinion caQ be all-in-all to you, or you 
would never have braved it by taking this situa- 
tion.' " 

'^ I don't think it is all-in-all to me, but a hundred 
times a day I wish I had never placed myself in 
such a degrading position." 

** Still, you do not try to escape from it, a proof 
that right feelings are stronger than wrong." 

" I don't feel sure that if a good opportunity of- 
fered I should be able to resist it. You don't 
know how bitterly I suffer from it sometimes." 
And thankful to have found one to whom she 
might safely confide her troubles, she poured forth 
an account of Lady Vincent's visit, and the silent 
contempt with which she had been treated. 

" I can feel for you," said Mina, when she had 
finished, **but I think it would be safer to pity 
those who are having 'their good things in this 
life,' and to thank God that He has spared you the 
same temptations." 

** I daresay I should think so too if I were you," 
besan Frances. 

" I know it is easier for me now that I have done 
with the world, and shall never return to it," said 
Mina, "but I recollect how I used to feel years 
ago, when I suffered from the same things." 

"And how did you feel?" asked Prances, 
eagerly. 

"At first as you do now, but my pride was 
brought down by suffering, and time taught me to 
rejoice that I had no greater temptations. If I 
had been very rich and prosperous I don't think I 
should have made a good use of those blessings, 
but have been as proud as Lady Vincent, and as 
inconsiderate and selfish as Mrs. Grant." 

A train of thought was passing in Franotf 
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mind, which lemilted in the observation : ^ It is 
such a great change for me, from my home at 
Northw(Me Priorj to this state of dependence and 
daverj !" 

** Bat when we recollect that our Sayioitb gave 
up Heaven for the humblest lot upon earth — " 

''Yes, jes," exclaimed Erances, hiding her face 
in her hands. *'I have no right to think such 
thin^. If I only had rest, I could bear it better, 
but it is the same servitude from morning till 
nighty and I go to bed worn out." 

*' I don't uow whether you will find any com- 
fort in coming here," said Mina, taking her hand, 
kindly. '' I am too weak to be able to cheer you, 
but recollect that you will always be a most wel- 
come visitor." 

'' Thank you ; for May's sake I know you feel 
kindly towards me." 

" For May's sake now," replied Mina, honestly, 
** but by-and-by I hope I shall do so for your own." 
'^ I cannot often obtain leave to walk out by my- 
self. Mrs. Grant requires me incessantly, and 
even this morning she seemed to dislike my hav- 
ing an acquaintance in Bramshaw." 

Mina looked at Frances earnestly, as if she 
wished to say something, but scarcely knew whether 
she might venture. At last she apparently re- 
solved to do what she thought right, without regard 
to the consequences. 

'' Could you take advice from me ?" she asked, 
abruptly. 

A look of dignity was the reply, with a proud 
"Well-" / ^ ^^ ^ 

•* I don't think your heart is in what you have un- 
dertaken," said Mina, disregarding the dignity which 
her listener had assunied. " You go through each 
day's duties simply from a sense of duty, and duty 
without love is but a hard, unpleasing thing." 
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^Lore for Mrs. Ghrant," said Frances, with a 
half-sneer. 

** No ; love for Gton/' said MIna, gravely ; " but 
tbe two feelings are almost inseparable. Love for 
Qoj> will give you love for your fellow-creatures, 
especially for those with whom you are most 
bioaeht into contact. Don't look at me in that 
way, out first of sM understand what I mean by 
love. Not such love as you have for your father, 
and your brothers and sister, but love such as S. 
Paul lays so much stress upon. Do you think ha 
expects you to love all men as you do your own im- 
mediate relations P No, that would be impossible — 
minatural. But, if it is not presumptuous in me 
to try and explain it to you, I will tell vou what I 
understand b^ it. I think it means that we are 
to have a feeling of perfect charity towards them ; 
an anxiety for their welfare hereafter ; a wish to 
help them in every possible way ; so much so as 
to De always wishing and even watching for oppor- 
tunities of doing so. This is a feeling you may 
have even towards Mrs. Grant. You may pify 
her loneliness, grieve over her selfishness; and 
instead of acting the part of her companion sim- 
ply because you are paid for doing so, you may 
be actuated by S. Paul's * love,' and watch for op* 
portunities for opening her heart towards those 
around her, and enlarging her sympathies. You 
may, by consideration and kindness, gain an in? 
fluence over her, and induce her to read those 
books that will raise her mind and draw out her 
good feelings. You may interest her in the poor, 
who live outside her gates, and whom she is in 
duty bound to care for. Frances — bv patience and 
forbearance you may, under God's blessing, fit her 
for her everlasting Home." 

<<It seems very hard," said Frances, in a low 
voice, with her face turned away. 
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" It would be much more endurable than your 
preaent life, and the first signs of improyement 
would repay you for years of patient efforts. At 
the end of life it must be a great happiness to 
think that you haye sayed eyen one soul.'* 

** I can fancy indifference turning into the kind 
of lore you speak of, but if you knew how heartily 
I detest Mrs. Ghnnt, you would see it was hope- 
leas." 

'^**1 think dislike is just as likely to turn into 
loye as indifference," said Mina, smiHng ; " perhaps 
eyen more likely, because yehement feelings change 
more easily than lukewarm ones." 

'^I don't think mine do," said Frances, also 
amiling. ^' I am a&aid my bad feelings are yery 
lasting." 

" Why don't you starye them out ?" said Mina, 
somewhat bluntly. *^ If you giye them nothing to 
feed upon they will die a natural death." 

** Si»rye them!" repeated Frances, rather amused. 
** I don't understand.^' 

** Don't think about people's faults, or about dis- 
liking them. Try to do them good and make them 
better, and your good feelings will grow up until the 
bad ones me for want of something to nourish 
them ; and some morning you will wake up, and 
find yourself loying eyerybody." 

Frances laughed; ''Well, my loye for Mrs. 
Grant tells me now that she must be wanting me, 
and my loye for myself tells me to make haste if I 
yalue my peace for the rest of the day. I haye 
Btayed longer than I intended." 

*^ But I deferred hearing about John and your 
aister until we had talked about yourself, so you 
must grant me two minutes more." 

Frances sat down again and submitted to being 
questioned — a thing she particularly disliked. Al- 
though Mina had seen her brother since Frances, 
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there was much she wished to hear about him, 
which Mr. Chase's reserve threw a veil over. With 
her natural candour, Frances expressed herself in- 
debted to him for much during the last few months, 
and putting aside prejudice, paid just tribute to 
his earnestness and goodness of heart. Strange to 
say, she did not find it hard to praise the brother 
to the sister, although, one short year before, her 
dislike to both had been so inveterate. "Real good- 
ness will prevail against the most bitter unfounded 
dislike; and nine months' trial, and three weeks* 
acute suffering and humiliation, had helped to 
make her better able to appreciate sincerity. 
. Of Mabel it was easy to speak warmly and affec- 
tionately, and not the less so because absence had 
already taught her how very precious her sister 
really was to her. Mina listened eagerly, for, next 
to her brother, Mabel was the only person in the 
world of whose affection she could feel certain. 

" She promised to come and see me, but when 
the promise was given we little thought of all that 
was in store for her. I long sometimes to see her 
again, and perhaps this, my only great wish, may 
be granted before ..." Frances knew what was 
in her thoughts, although her voice became inaudi-^ 
ble, not from emotion, but because she disliked 
talking much about the great change which almost 
entirely occupied her thoughts, and which she felt 
slowly but surely approaching. 

With a sense of dreariness, Frances left the 
house. There was no romance about Mina, no 
sunshine in her presence, no fascination in her 
voice, conversation, or manner, but when she had 
closed the door, Frances felt an indescribable with- 
drawing of support and sympathy. There was 
something to look up to and rest upon, in her 
strong mind and unselfish sympathy; and she 
could not help thinking;, during her rapid walk 
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home, that Mina and her brother were very dif- 
ferent from other people. The cause of this dif* 
ference lay in one single word — soon told, but how 
comprehensive in its meaning and importance I 
They were unworldly ; and this was what Frances 
felt, although, as yet, she could not define the feel- 
ing. She went home to her irksome duties, how- 
ever, with new zest, afber Mina'fi suggestions, and 
even the sight of the stern face, and the sound of 
the sharp, fault-finding voice, did not revive all the 
irritable feelings that were at work within her 
when she left. 

"Well, Miss Hesketh, I be^n to think you 
were never coming back. I shouldn't have thought 
six pennyworth of wool could have taken an hour- 
and-a-half to choose." 

•* No," said Frances, forcing herself to laugh ; 
"but,remember,the walk is nearlya twenty-minutes' 
walk) and you gave me leave to see my poor friend. 
And now look at these wools — are not tney bright P 
If you wish it I will work in the leaf this wter- 
noon." And Frances took off her bonnet and seat- 
ing herself on a stool displayed the wools to the best 
advantage. 

Although Mrs. Grant was selfish and querulous, 
her very selfishness made her easily pleased, for 
%he4 all went smoothly it was pleasanter to enjoy 
it than otherwise, and now she entered eagerly 
into the subject of the wools, and was agreeably 
surprised to find her haughty, silent companion 
come back in so amiable a mood. Frances* offer 
was accepted, and she was desired to be quick and 
take off her bonnet, that Mrs. Grant might see 
how the olive-greens worked with the other colours. 
Well-pleased to have warded off a lecture by a 
little innocent manouvring, Frances did as she was 
requested and hastened back to work diligently 
until luncheon tioie. 
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''Ii Peverotone near Cheriton?" asked Mrs. 
Grant, suddenly, when Frances paused in her work 
to examine the effect. 

*^ Yes, a pleasant drive from us. Do you know 
Oheriton P" 

" Only by name ; a nephew of mine lives there." 

"I ^ow several of the Cheriton people," 
observed Frances. ''Is your nephew's name 
Grant?" 

^ No, he was my sister's son. Miss Hesketh, I 
think you are drawing the wool a little too tight. 
Oh ! look, the canvass shows through — you must 
nnpick those stitches again." 

Frances compUed with a sigh. What unprofit*^ 
able work it was ! 

'' Stay now," said Mrs. Grant, when the stitches 
were unpicked. "Let me put on my spectacles 
and look at it ; I fancy a darker shade would work 
better. Ah ! my sight is not so good as it used to 
be. They do say that blue eyes last longer than 
black, but I don't think so myself. I was the 
only one of my family who had blue eyes, and the 
only one who ever wore spectacles. The sister I 
mentioned, who married Mr. Osborne, had very 
fine dark eyes, and they were infinitely stronger 
than mine." 

** Is Mr. Osborne of Cheriton your nephew ? I 
know him." 

" Tes, he is my nephew — my sister's only child 
— a nice fellow, and very well off. How do you 
happen to know him, my dear ?" 

Then Frances, with some ingenuity, gave the his- 
tory of the narrow escape they had in Cheriton 
Bay, when Mr. Osborne, the involuntary cause of 
the accident, came to the rescue. She contrived to 
interest Mrs. Grant a good deal, and when she con- 
cluded hy stating that the poor deformed lady, who 
had lain in the boat so helplessly, while the waves 
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were breaking in over her, was the same Miss 
Ohase whom she had been that morning to visits 
Mrs. Grant's sympathies seemed to be a little ex« 
cited. Not that she had much feeling for Mina, 
but she loved a little gossip of any sort or kind, 
and it occurred to Frances that if she acted with 
discretion, she might be able to turn this weakness 
to a good account, and convert her failins;s into in- 
struments for touching and awakening her better 
feelings. 

When the storv of the accident was finished, she 
went on to describe the dinner party, at which Mr. 
Osborne had been present ; and although the con- 
versation in itself was exceedingly small and insig- 
nificant, it formed an innocent way of amusing Mrs. 
Ghrant, and Frances stooped to it. 

There were visitors again in the afternoon — a 
good-tempered, bustling old ladj, who nodded to 
the companion, and seemed willing to let her take 
part in the conversation, and her grandchild, a 
little girl of ten years old, who looked very little 
interested in anything that was going on. 

A sharp struggle took place in Frances' mind 
between pride and obedience ; and she felt sorely 
tempted not to leave the room, as she had been 
desired. There seemed a good deal in favour of 
her remaining. Old Mrs. Wallis talked so loud, 
that every word would be distinctly heard in the 
next room ; and the poor little girl looked as if she 
wanted amusing. Strange to say, Frances found 
herself considering what Mina's advice would be ; she 
checked herself immediately, but at the same time 
involuntarily rose, and said to her little neighbour, 
who was listlessly kicking a footstool for want of 
some other employment — ** Would you like to 
come into the next room and see the bull- 
finches ?" 

The child rose cheerfully, and half-an-hour slipped 
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away, pleasantly enough, in the society of the birds 
and of the drawing-room pets — a tortoise-shell cat, 
and a little black and tan spanieU At the end of 
that time the hand-bell rang, and they returned. 
Idrs. Wallis cordially thanked Frances for amusing 
her little grandchild ; and Prances went back to 
her work with the comforting hope that all visitors 
would not be like Lady and Miss Vincent. 

She thought, at nighty that it had been a better 
day than the preceding one ; it had not cost her 
much trouble to be a little good-humoured and 
obliging, and for the first time, since she left Pe- 
yerstone, she fell asleep without a tear. 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

" You sought to prove how I could love, 
And my disdain is my reply. 
The lion on your old stone gates 
Is not more cold to you &an I." 

TENNYSON. 

It was a bright autumnal moruing, and the little 
drawing-room at the cottage looked business-like, 
the table covered with work, and a basket full 
of ribbons and some straw bonnets Ijin^ near. 

Visitors, at Feverstone, seldom caUed in the 
morning, and as Judith was laying the cloth for an 
earlj dinner in the dining-room, Mabel had re- 
moved her work into the drawing-room. She was 
preparing for the winter. A dark merino dress, 
neatly made, lay on a chair near, and a straw bon- 
net trimmed with a geranium-coloured ribbon — 
destined for Frances; while, on the table was 
spread an inexp^sive stuff which she had bought 
for herself. By economising in her own she had 
been able to afford a better dress for Frances, and 
this gave her more sincere pleasure than money 
spent on herself could have done. 

For the first time in her life, she was trying to 
make a dress, Frances* merino had been made by 
a dress-maker,, but Mabel allowed herself no such 
indulgence. The dark chocolate material was 
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8{iread upon the table, and brown paper patterns 
were pinned upon it, while Mabel bent over them, 
scissors in hand, as intent upon her occupation, as 
if her life depended upon the success of this first 
dress. On a chair near, lay a pattern gown and 
a second straw bonnet---indeea the whole room 
looked as if it were a dress-maker's work-room. 

She was startled by a double knock at the front 
door. The first moment a thrill of dismay passed 
over her, but, gathering up her courage, she recol- 
lected that industry was no crime, and although it 
might have been wiser to carry her work up stairs at 
the commencement, yet such prudence is generally 
bought by experience, and she could only resolve 
it should not happen again. Determined to be 
superior to any foolish shame, she gathered the 
dresses together, and laid them neatly over the 
basket of ribbons, leaving her work untouched on 
the table, that her occupation might be seen at the 
Brst glance. 

Presently the door opened, and Judith announced 
" Mrs. Grahame." Mabel's heart would have failed 
her, but for the immediate entrance of the stately 
figure in black, which gave her no time for medi- 
tating on her own sensations. 

" 6ood morning, Miss Hesketh," said the delibe- 
rate, frigid voice. ''I hope I am not disturbing 
you." 

'* Not in the least," said Mabel, bringing forward 
a chair. ^' You must not think you are interrupt- 
ing me because you find me busy : I am generally 
busy now." 

It was somewhat disconcerting to observe that, 
while talking, Mrs. Grahame's cold, inquiring grey 
eye wander^ round the room, to the furniture, 
pictures, paper — taking everything in, from the 
Kidderminster carpet to the cheap paper. Ma- 
bel felt certain that in that survey nothing escaped 
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obsenralion ; and that the piercing, unfeeling eye 
aaw and knew everything, even to the sixteen-penee 
a-yard that the oobourg drees had cost, and the old 
bonnet ribbons which lay concealed beneath the 
dresses in the basket. 

She felt proud and annoyed, for Mrs. Grahame 
had allowed nine months to elapse without calling 
on them, and now it appeared as if curiosity alone 
had brought her. This, and the consciousness that 
lirs. Grahame's manner was more distant and con- 
descending than ever, combined to make Mabel as 
self-possessed and dignified as her visitor. 

"I hope you are quite settled in at last/' ob- 
served Mrs. Grahame. 

** Yes, thank you, we have been so for more than 
six months now." 

'^ Indeed — and you find the house large enough 
for you." 

'' Yes, for as my sister and brother are not with 
us, there are only papa and I, and it is more than 
large enough for us." 

*' I was not aware your sister was absent ; you 
must miss her very much." 

*' I do, for I am alone the greater part of the 
day; but I generally have plenty to do, and I 
always have papa in the evening." 

" 1 suppose you take a great interest in your 
garden ; I see you still have a great many fiowers." 

" Yes, but the beauty of my garden is gone ; it 
has been very pretty. I shall miss it sadly during 
the winter, K>r I found a sort of companionship in 
it while papa was away." 

The conversation was naturally very superficial 
and forced, between two such uncongenial minds, 
and after a moment's pause Mabel fell back in 
despair upon the view. 

" Yes, you have a very fine view. Are those 
the grounds of Monckton Court ?" and Mrs. Gra- 
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hame's voice had an intonation that made Mabel 
colour. 

" Those sloping woods on the oppoeite side of the 
rirer are the Monckton woods. Thej will be bean- 
tiful in a month's time, when the autumnal tints 
are a little stronger." 

" And so your sister is visiting her friends," ob- 
served Mrs. Grahame, when they had returned 
from the window. 

" No, she is not visiting friends." 

" Staying with her brother in London, probably." 

'* Oh ! no, Dudley lives with Mr. Colby ; he has 
no room to offer visitors." 

" Is it a secret, then ?" asked Mrs. Grahame, 
smiling, and intending to speak playfully, although 
her tone conveyed nothing but a determination to 
gratify her curiosity. 

" No" — and Mabel hesitated. A short struggle 
went on in her mind. If it had only been any one 
but Mrs. Grabame ! Then, with the truest, noblest 
kind of pride — pride in their own integrity, and in 
the consciousness of haviug nothiug to blush for, 
she said : '^ My sister has taken a situation as com- 
panion to a lady residing at Bramshaw in shire. 

It was necessary that there should be a sacrifice 
made of some sort, and my dear sister preferred 
making it herself to allowing it to fall upon those 
she cared for." 

" Indeed ; I hope she is comfortable." 

*• As much so as she expected to be, thank you." 

" Surely it is a recent arrangement." 

"No — not very." 

" I am surprised I should not have heard of it 
before." 

It was so disagreeable to talk to Mrs. Grahame 
on such a subject, that Mabel changed the con- 
versation : at length it came round to Dudley. 

" He is still with papa's friend, Mr. Oolbj, in 
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London, and much more reconciled to town life 
than at first. It was a great change to him from 
Peverstone, where he had been accustomed to riding 
and driving, and country sports, to be forced to sit 
at a desk the greater part of the day." 

" When do you expect to have him at home 
again ?'* 

" Not for a long time ; as he is resolved to devote 
himself to his business, papa thinks it wisest not to 
disturb him. After a month or six weeks in the 
country, he might find it hard to settle in to work 
again.'* 

" I have very good accounts from my son," ob- 
served Mrs. Grahame, thinking that after such a 
lapse of time she could mention him with safety ; 
and having also a motive in doing so. 

" I am very glad to hear it," said Mabel, quietly. 

" He is at Oxford at present," continued Mrs. 
Grahame. " He spent the spring in Scotland, with 
his cousin. Lord JForay, and enjoyed himself ex- 
ceedingly. The bracing mountain air, and a great 
deal of horse exercise, as well as the society he 
entered into while at Foray Castle, did him a great 
deal of good, and he has returned to Oxford to 
apply himself more diligently than ever to his 
books. He tells me that his tutor expects him 
to distinguish himself." 

** I hope he may do so," was the reply. 

'' He would be a degenerate Grahame if he did 
not. He has pressing invitations to return to 
Scotland, and I hope he may accept them, as the 
climate agrees so well with his health and spirits. 
Lord Foray's eldest daughter. Miss Buchanan, is a 
most beautiful and accomplished girl, and has lately 
returned from Paris, where she had every advan- 
tage that money and rank could purchase ; she was 
a delightful companion for Hugh ; indeed, they 
were all so fond of him that it was with difficulty he 
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could tear himself away to resume his studies," and 
Mrs. Grahame turned a merciless eye upon Mabel. 

A slight, very slight flush, tinged May's cheek, 
bat in a perfectly composed tone, she said — 

*' Indeed ! I hope that success may follow him 
through life — the best and highest kind of success, 
I mean, the only sort worth having." 

How little such a hope was comprehended or 
appreciated, the look that was turned upon her 
proYod. It contained a small portion of astonish- 
ment at the presumption that could make Mabel 
Hesketh express a wish for Hugh Grahame — a con- 
siderable amount of contempt for the wish itself — 
and there lingered in it no smaU satisfaction at 
haying raised a blush, ever so faint, on Mabel's 
cheek, by the prearranged speech, which was in- 
tended to crusn any existent aflecticm for him, 
there might still be in her heart. 

But the satisfaction arose from a misconception. 
The sisterly regard that Mabel had once felt for him, 
had become little else but a sad memory. It had 
been rooted on esteem, and when the foundation 
^.neriehed, the life that had clung to it withered and 
^ndkdy^tjBpd a withered plant is uttle sensible to the 
towih 61 the boife. Pain and grief Mr». Gra^ 
hame's intelligence did give her, for it conflrmed 
her previous doubt whether her old affection had 
not been misplaced ; but it broueht no acute suf- 
fering, for with the pride and dignity of a true 
woman's heart, the unworthy object had long 
ceased to be dwelt upon with any feelings, but 
those of sorrow and disappointment. Her regard 
had been cast aside as worthless, and maiden-pride 
forbade that affection should still be bestowed 
where it was no longer desired. She might grieve 
over a change in him, for a young lady fresh from 
a foreign education was not such as would formerly 
have gained his regard,, but her grief was alloyed 
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by no intrusioa of sdf, for she felt assured that 
their paths in life were destined to be widely asun- 
der, and Mrs. Grahame's observations only in- 
creased this belief. 

Yet, she could not but feel that the penetrating 
eye had been turned upon her with a purpose, and 
although it had fallen harmless, that purpose, in- 
stinct told her, was one of the most cruel and 
deHbmite a woman could entertain. 

She changed the conversation, by inquiring 
whether Mrs« Grahame knew the Oollingwoods. 

^ Yes,'* and Mrs. Grahame added what delight- 
ful people they were, and what an acquisition to 
Peverstone-— the place seemed quite changed — so 
much more life in it than formerly. The Fever- 
stone people had great reason to rejoice at obtain- 
ing such neighbours. 

" I think they are the kindest and most chari- 
table people, in word and in action, that I ever 
met with," said Mabel ; '* so thoughtful for other 
people's feelings, and so full of sympathy and con- 
sideration — we are indeed fortunate in gaining 
saeh inends." 

Mrs. Ghrahame fully appredated all that was im- 
plied in this speech, but many yeaans had passed 
since she had felt shame or seu-reproach, and the 
only effect it produced, was that of making her 
think there was more in Mabel Hesketh than she 
had imagined. 

*' I was glad to hear it mentioned accidentally 
the other day," said Mrs. Grahame, "that your 
brother's business seemed to be improving in 
Feverstone." 

" Indeed !" was all Mabel vouchsafed by way of 
reply, too much annoyed at hearing remarks upon 
their private concerns from such a quarter, to say 
more. 

** With a young fiEimily it must be an anxioua 
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thing," continued her visitor. "No doubt his 
father's name being attached to his own must help 
him a great deal ; indeed my informant observed 
that it had been chiefly instrumental in regaining 
a business for him." 

" Beport is, as usual, very busy with other peo- 
ple's anairs then, I conclude," said May, in her 
coldest tone of reserve. 

" Ah ! yes — Peverstone is a sadly gossiping 
place, as no doubt you have found out." 

" We never entered into any of the gossip," re- 
plied Mabel, with dignity. "I believe all places 
are the same, if one is disposed to listen to it." 

At length Mrs. Grahame rose, and Mabel 
breathed more freely. "Pray do not be in a 
hurry to return my visit," said the former, at 
parting ; " I know your time is much occupied." 

The injunction was unnecessary, for Mabel had 
already resolved that many months should elapse 
before the visit was repaid. 

"When the gate had closed upon her visitor, she 
returned to the drawing-room, to profit by ex- 
perience, and remove her work into an upstair 
room. She felt but little ruffled by the visit, al- 
though there had been much said that might have 
left a sting behind. Perhaps this could be ac- 
counted for by her feelings being regulated by the 
principle, 

** Let the world take us as she may, 
"We must not change our road — " 

80 that while she acted conscientiously, external 
vexations soon passed over, leaving her calm and 
contented again. 

She was very much more cheerful and active 
now than before Frances left. Her time was fully 
occupied ; she never spent an idle moment from her 
father's departure in the morning till his return in 
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the evening. As Judith was unassisted in the 
household work she was very careful to give her 
no unnecessary trouhle, and thus a great deal of 
needlework devolved upon her ; while her earnest 
endeavours to economise, and curtail all needless 
expenses, occasioned considerahle thought and 
contrivance. Yet, however diligently her day had 
been spent, Mr. Hesketh always found a smiling 
£&ce watching for his return, and her unselfish 
affection made her take care that he should feel 
none of the anxious thought and self-denial, which 
were her daily portion. 

She flew out to meet her father as usual, this 
day, on his return, liking him to think he was 
watched for, and welcomed to his home ; but after 
the first' kiss she saw an expression in his face that 
she did not understand, ana observed how pale he 
was. 

" Is anything the matter ?" 

"Nothmg nearly concerning ourselves, thank 
Gon !" he replied, as he sank into a seat, evidently 
a good deal overcome. " It is only that I have 
been very much shocked. Mr. Lushington is 
dead !" 

Mabel made no remark, and there was a long 
silence, for the words conveyed too much thrilling 
awe for either to speak immediately. True, Mr, 
Lushington was not a friend, but he was one whom 
they had known intimately, seen constantly, and 
one of those strong, hale men with whom the 
thought of death is never -associated. There was 
reason to fear, also, that he had been one who 
thought little about it himself. He had been edu- 
cated to» look upon money as the one object of 
life, and while outwardly religious, inasmuch as he 
was to be seen in his seat in Church, every Sunday, 
accompanied by his wife and daughter, yet, it was 
to be feared that with the dawn of Monday, and 
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the reopening of business, religion and God's 
House were forgotten. 

No barsh words were passed upon bim by tbe 
Hesketbs, altbougb latterly be bad proved bimseli 
anything but a friend to them, ^tb felt that 
such a death was indescribably awful, not to be 
tiiongbt of without fear and trembling, and both 
turned from contemplating it, deeming it wisest 
not to meditate on what was bid from their sight. 

'^How did it happen?" asked Mabel, at length. 

** Quite suddenly — in his office ; he was ^one. 
Dr. Grainger thought it was determination of 
blood to the head." 

" Alone — was he ?'* 

'^ Yes ; the clerks first discovered it, and sent for 
Dr. Grainger, but it was too late. It must have 
been very sudden; the head clerk, Jenkyns^ had 
been with him only twenty minutes before." 

" What a shock for them all !" 

" Dr. Grainger himself broke it to Mrs. Lush- 
ington; she wouldn't believe it at first, and in- 
sisted on seeing him, but when they allowed her to 
see him she fainted. O, May ! it is very awful." 

" Poor Mrs. Lushington !" sighed Mabel. 

*' How little I thought it when I passed him in 
the street yesterday, looking as stout and healthy 
as possible!" 

" Will Mrs. Lushington be well provided for ?" 

'* Oh ! yes ; he has realised thousands a-year for 
many years. There is no man in this part of the 
oountiy, out of Kilminster, with such a business. 
He had all the county families." 

''And now there is no one to take his place," 
said Mabel, and her heart beat fast. • 

There was no answer ; '* Papa, I hope it is not 
wrong — but may not this make a difference— to 
William, and to you ?" 

"Gon knows," was the solemn reply. **Try 
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not to think about it, May ; let us only strive that 
our last end may not be bke his." 

The afternoon was spent over law papers, and 
Mabel, who was constantly on the watch to help 
her father, was employed in writing letters and 
sorting papers. Mr. Hesketh was very much 
shocked at the sudden death of his old acquaintance, 
as Mabel discovered, for he continually reverted to 
it as if unable to banish it from his thoughts. 

Towards five o'clock, her portion of the work be- 
ing finished, she stole away. When she came 
down stairs again with her bonnet on, Mr. Hesketh 
caught sight of her through the open door. 

" Where are you going ?" 

'* To Church, papa ; I generally go when I am 
Me, but if you want me I will stay at home." 

A sudden thought occurred to her — could it be 
that her hopes, her prayers were going to be an- 
swered P She held ner breath, waiting for what 
should come next. Oh ! unexpected joy, the words, 
** We will go together, my Mayflower ; who knows 
but this may be sent as a warning P" 

Nine or ten months before she had fancied 
happiness was gone for ever. Oh I faithless, 
doubting May! Could any joy be more pure, 
more full of holy delight than this P 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

** Thine earthly course is run — 

Thou art gone hence in joy ; 
Thy long day's work at length is done — 

Thy recompense is nigh. 
In tears we saw thee sow. 

But e'en while yet 'twas day. 
Thou reap'st the grace which now we know 

Has wiped them all away.'' 

8CUMOLBK. 

Time passed swiftly by. Mabel's unvaried life of 
constant employment left her no leisure to muse 
on the flight of weeks and months, and Christmas 
came and went almost before she had begun to 
think about it. 

It had been necessarily a sad Christmas in some 
ways, for this season of joy and union had never be- 
fore found them separated ; and in spite of know- 
ing that their hearts and thoughts were together, 
all missed the happy gatherings round the yule 
log on Christmas Eve, and the sober joy that 
Christmas Day, with its thoughts and associations, 
BO intertwined with the Priory, had never failed to 
bring. 

It had been sorrowful — to Frances, in her un- 
congenial home, embittered by ceaseless trials and 
mortifications — to Dudley, in the oppressive atmos- 
phere of a London house, with no companion save 
the essentially business-like old bachelor, with 
whom he resided, who either had never known, or 
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had forgotten what ^' home" meant — to Hugh, in 
his lonely lodging by the sea-side, whither he had 
gone to avoid the pain of returning to Peverstone, 
and where he sat over his cheerless hearth, brood- 
ing over his last Christmas, and the hopes and 
dreams that had made it so bright and joyous, and 
the cloud that had since passed over his life. 

Sad, but peacefully sad, it was to Mr. Hesketh 
and Mabel, for there was much they could find 
comfort in, much that made it a season of thankful- 
ness, apart from the event of which it was com- 
memorative. William, active and energetic, at 
length viewing life and his responsibilities aright, 
and toiling here in the hope of rest hereafter ; 
Frances, sacrificing herself for those she loved, 
gaining, under healthful discipline and Mina's 
influence, a more trustful, humble, controlled 
spirit ; Dudley, acquiring strength of mind and 
self-respect, in his new and independent position, 
learning to consider duty more and self less ; was 
not this much for a father to be thankful for ? — 
much to make his Christmas one of ''joy in sad- 
ness ?" 

He might have many reasons for regretting and 
sighing over the Priory — he might have many trials 
and discomforts in his present home, but, assuredly, 
he had never before had the comfort in his children 
that he had that year. Their Christmas letters 
had been full of afiection, full of resolutions that 
the ensuing year should not be unprofitably spent. 

But the season of rest and refreshment passed, 
and life's realities began again. Little occurred to 
diversify their quiet routine of daily duties, until 
Easter came, and then Mabel entreated her father 
to examine the housekeeping accounts, as he had 
done the previous summer, when Frances was 
manager. 

A far pleasanter task he found it. Mabel's ac« 
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eooni-book was a mod^ of neatness and method ; 
h»mI as sbe had no hills heyond weekly ones, titese 
^oold he no fear that the moome would not meet 
ihe expenses. All old aooonnts had heen settled 
at ^e heginning of the new year, and Mr. Hes- 
fceth's surprise was extreme, when he found tiiat 
not only wonld the income eo^er all demands upon 
it, hat that there was also a small sorplns for WH- 
hiim and Dora. 

^ I TOomised it yon, did I not, papa P" ex<dainied 
l^ihel, triumphantly. 

** You did, certainly. May, hat I never expected 
it. How welcome it will he to William !" 

^ Only it is such a yery small sam.*' 

'^ Still it will relieye them firom any pressing dif- 
fiealties.*' 

*^Oaght they to he in pressing difficulties, 
papaP' 

" It is no fault of theirs. You see. May, al- 
though our husinesB has maryellously incr^Ased 
since Mr. Lushington's death, so that in a short 
fame we shall, I trust, he in most prosperous eir- 
camstaneeB, yet we have no readymoney, and firom 
this poor WUliam is suffering. His expenses have 
heen very moderate, hut until Mr. Lushington's 
death our husiness was exceedingly limited. Now, 
thank Gon ! I have no fear hut that with perse- 
yerance we shall prosper." 

Happily, the Heskeths had heen earnestly deyoted 
to thdr husiness for some time previous to Mr. 
Imshington's death ; and in spite of a new lawyer 
having estahlished himself in Peverstone, much of 
the valuable portion of Mr. Lushington's husiness 
had fiallen to their share. Their connection was 
increasing daily, and Mabel had the happiness of 
seeing the look of care pass from her &ther*s hrow 
and of hearing him speak of the future with re^ 
f^^ed ccM^dence and hope. 
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How Mabel had contrived to pay all bills and 
save this little sum out of her weekly allowance, 
Mr. Hesketh never knew. He attributed it to her 
extraordinary mana^ment, and their decreased 
household ; and Judith alone was aware of how it 
had been accomplished. She was the only one 
from whom Mabel could not conceal the privations 
by which it had been obtained. No one else knew, 
that t^irough all the cold winter months the little 
fire lighted for Mr. Hesketh' s breakfast, had care- 
fully been removed, when he left the house, nor 
lighted again until the time of his return ; and that 
Mabel had endured the piercing cold with unflinch- 
ing cheerfulness, because she was doing it for her 
brother. It was the same in everything through- 
out the day. Frances might writhe under slights 
and uinoyances, but Mabel, in her home, bore 
much more, without a murmur, through that severe 
winter, and without the soothing knowledge that 
she was winning love and gratitude from those for 
whom she was doing it. 

Mr. Hesketh knew nothing of Mabel's life 
during his absence, and only her earnest and even 
tearful entreaties kept Judith silent on the subject. 
If he noticed that May's cheek was pale and thin, 
he supposed it to be owing to all she had gone 
through, and only told her affectionately to take 
care of herself. 

It was a pleasant surprise to Dora when Mabel 
emptied her savings into her lap, and told her they 
were intended for an Easter ^ft. 

" "Where did it come from ? You can never have 
saved it. May ! How did ^ou manage it P" 

"In various ways," said Mabel, in a bright 
tone. " ' Where there's a will there's a way,' you 
know." 

" But really — do explain to me. I can't fancy 
you hove really saved it out of your small income. ' 
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^ Why, it is not such a large sum. I will tell 
you one way, if you like. I read in a book, one day, 
that Mary Lecsinska, the good wife of Louis XY. 
neyer bought anything she fancied until four-and- 
twenty hours had elapsed : and I took this for my 
role. I believe it has saved me many pounds during 
the last nine months, and I have been quite aston- 
ished to find, that although a thing may appear 
absolutely necessary at the time, yet four-and- 
twenty hours' deliberation ofl;en makes you see 
that you can get on very well without it.*' 

" I shall certainly try that rule," observed Dora. 
One morning, as Mr. Hesketh was preparing to 
start for the office, they were surprised by the ab- 
rupt entrance of Mr. Chase. He had received a 
telegraphic message from Bramshaw, to say that 
his sister was rapidly sinking, and the motive of his 
visit was too urgent to admit of the usual formalities 
of knocking and ringing. Mina had expressed an 
earnest wisn to see Mabel once more, and the tele- 
graphic message which was despatched by Frances 
ended with the words, " Entreat M. to come." 

" Of course I will go, if papa can spare me," said 
Mabel, in answer to his inquiring look. 
" Go by all means," said her father. 
" I have no time to waste," said Mr. Chase, who 
only showed signs of feeling by increased brusquerie 
of manner, and sternness in his voice and words. 
"I can give you eight minutes," he continued, 
looking at his watch ; can you be ready in that 
time ? K so, we will go together, if not I am 
afraid I cannot wait." 

" I will be quite ready," and Mabel flew off, to 
call Judith and put together a few necessary things 
in a small carpet-bag, as there was no way of 
sending a box into the town. 

'^ I will carry that," said Mr. Chase, when she 
reappeared. ''iN'ow, if you are ready we must 
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start, for the eight minutes are quite up. I hope 
you won*t be t£red," 

" Papa — good-bye.*' 

'' I am coming with you ; Mr. Chase, you must 
take care of her ; she is not equal to very much 
fatigue." 

He looked a little uneasy ; taking care of a lady 
was not quite in his way, and he had a vague terror 
of nerves and fainting fits. Fortunately Mabel 
was not disposed that way, or the furious pace 
at which he started would have brought on all the 
evils he anticipated. 

Happilv she had her father's arm to cling to, and 
when ne heard her gasping for breath before they 
reached the top of the first ascent, at the foot of 
which the cottage stood, he observed, 

*' If you will go on and get the fly in readiness, 
I will follow more slowly with Mabel. This is too 
fast walking for her." 

After this commencement, she felt a little anxious 
when forced to leave her father's guardianship; 
a second caution that she must be taken care of 
was given as they drove off, and answered by, " I 
will do my best." 

" What is taking care of a lady ?" thought poor 
Mr. Chase^ when he found himself actudly alone 
with Mabel. His ideas on the subject were some- 
what vague and indefinite, but earnestly desirous 
to fulfil his promise, he commenced by drawing up 
both windows, and entreating her to wrap herself 
up in a shawl that hung across her arm. 

'^ Oh ! no, indeed, it is going to be such a hot 
day, and, unless you wish ib, I would rather have 
one of the windows down; I am afraid the heat 
will give me a head-ache." 

*^ A head-ache !" He had heard much of that 
most incomprehensible of maladies, but he never 
could force himself fully to believe in it. Even 

II. 8 
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a odd was better than a head-ache, and did not 
come on so rapidly, and both windows were drawn 
down again, and the old question suggested itself, 
'' What is taking care of a lad^r f'\ 

There was no hope of solving it, and the most 
simple way was to ask Mabel herself. 

** What did your father mean when he said I was 
to take care of you ?" 

" Well, that is not an easy question to answer,'* 
replied May, smiling. ''I think the beet and 
easiest way of doing it is to allow me to ask yon for 
anything I want, just as I should papa if he wece 
here ; and if you give me leave to do this, you need 
not have any more anxiety about me: and yon 
won't find me much trouble." 

^ I don't mind any trouble," he said, eagerly ; 
*\ but if you will promise to do this, you will set 
my mind very much at rest. You know I don't 
understand ladies." 

'' The wish to be kind is the great thing." 
* ** If you were a labourer's wife with an idle hus- 
band and eleven children, I should know what to 
do," continued Mr. Chase ; " but it would be of no 
use now to offer you soup tickets, or advise you to 
set your husband a good example in industry, or 
recommend that the children should have their 
faces washed, and their hair cut and combed. Yon 
see I understand all this well enough, but when 
I am told to take care of a lady who has no idle 
husband, no back rent, and no stories of dead pigs 
and lost donkeys, I feel like a carpenter woold be 
likely to feel, who had been employed for years in 
makmg cases for organs and pianos, and was sud- 
denly told to sit down and play upon the instru- 
ment." 

'* Not a good simile," said Mabel, smiling, *' for 
the profession of the carpenter is less exalted 
than that of the musician, while yours is the 
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highest and best of all. What should we think 
of a Clergyman who understood well how to 
take care of ladies, but had little or no sympathy 
with the poor creatures he had Vowed to labour 
amongst ? 

" Thank you," was the reply. " You always un- 
derstand me. I would rather be as I am than what 
is commonly called a ' lady's man ;' but sometimes I 
wish I was a little less like a bear." 

It' was a long, tedious journey, and towards the 
end of it Mr. Chase grew sad and thoughtful. 
Mabel longed to show some sympathy, but scarcely 
dared, for she knew little of his private feelings, 
and feared to intrude upon his sorrow. Yet it 
seemed unkind to show no participation in his 
grief, when he had latterly shared so many joys 
and sorrows with her, and at length her warm 
heart oyercame her shyness. 

" I wish you knew how very much I feel for 
you," was aU she said, but the tears that filled her 
eyes said more. 

" I know you do," he said, sadly. " I haye seen 
for years that there was no hope, that sooner or 
later consumption would end her suffeHngs, but 
now I seem neyer to haye realised it until to-day. 
You see men in the world sometimes lose their 
sisters almost without pain or grief; they haye other 
relations to turn to, and in a few weeks the blank 
appears to be filled up. But, with me, I am losing 
the only near relation I haye — the only one on 
earth who cares for me. For years we haye stood 
alone together in the world, and when Mina is gone, 
I shall be quite solitary. No one can tell what this 
really is, who has not felt it ; to haye no human 
being to love, or to be loved by ! — none to rejoice 
or to sorrow with you — none whose interests are 
bound up with yours — who have loved those you 
have loved, and shared all the changes of your life 
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-=^110 one to feel for you when you are ill — ^no one 
to shed a tear over you wbea you die !*' 

**But that will never be your case," exclaimed 
Mabel^ eagerly. '* You have been a friend to too 
many ever to find yourself without friends," 

"Passing friends," he said, sadly; "but there 
will be no ties to bind them to me, and new inte- 
rests will spring up around them, and I shall be 
forgotten. Yes — indeed it will be so," he con- 
tinued, as Mabel interposed, " and I am content 
with my lot. I believe that those who are lonely 
in this life, and are blessed with no earthly love, 
receive a larger share of Heavenly Love to atone 
for it. Why should we murmur if this be so? 
Every year will make it more and more perfect — 
more and more satisfying; and every year will 
bring us nearer and nearer to the rest that awaits 
God's people ; and with that before us, the longest 
life will seem too short for rendering ourselves fit 
to be classed under that most blessed title." 

The weary journey was over at last. Mabel 
scarcely dared to ask for Mina of the servant who 
received them, but Mr. Chase had calmness and 
resolution for everything. " Sinking very rapidly," 
was the reply, and the words were scarcely uttered, 
when Frances, having heard carriage wheels, came 
down in the hope that they might be arrived. 

" My darling May !" was all she said, as their 
faces were pressed together, and she, for the first 
time in her life, fully realised what it was to have 
her sister in her arms. " How thankful I am 
that you are both come, and while I am here! 
Mina is expecting you — she heard wheels, and felt 
sure it must be you. Will you come and see her 
at once ?" 

Mr. Chase assented, and Frances led the way 
up stairs. At the door of Mina's room she paused, 
and turning round with tearful eyeSi said in a low 
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voice, " It is such peace here. Do not show any 
violent grief, for it would distress her. Indeed, 
when you see her, you will feel that grief is out of 
place." 

May stood aside that Mr. Chase might enter 
first, which he did with the words, " Peace be to 
this house;" and May felt that if ever peace 
reigned in a chamber of death, it was to be found 
three. 

Could the white sunken face that lighted up 
with an eager smile, as they entered, be indeed that 
of Mina Chase P Mabel had never seen any one 
so ill before, and was greatly shocked. She re- 
mained out of sight, while the brother and sister 
were exchanging their quiet greeting. Who would 
have e;uessed the love that existed in the heart 
of each for the other, who saw not beneath thd 
silent clasp of the hands, and his brief but earnest 
kiss on her pale forehead ? Who would have 
thought that in losing Mina he was losing the only 
being who loved him on earth ? — or that in leaving 
this world, her one cause for regret was that her 
brother would be left alone ? Mabel looked below 
the surface, and her heart ached for both. 

Presently, Mina asked faintly, " Is Mabel here ?" 
and Mr. Chase moving aside, beckoned her to come 
forward. The transparent hands closed over hers, 
and as she kissed her several times, Mina whispered, 
" God bless you, dear, dear May — ^thank you for 
coming." 

Mabel dared not speak, lest she should excite 
her, for when she closed her eyes from utter ex- 
haustion, the pale, motionless face looked so like 
death, that May held her breath, until a sign of life 
relieved her from the fear that she had already 
passed away. Her eyes involuntajjly sought Mr. 
Chasers face, to see whether the same doubt had 
seized him ; but she read in it only the calm cer^ 
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tainty that life was ebbing &8t ; and so little 
of self, so little of prirate feeling, was written 
there, that she knew he was dwelling rather on the 
elorious future, free from suffering, that was open- 
ing upon Mina, than on the desolation that would 
be left for himself. 

" Now I have nothing more to wish for in this 
world," said Mina, with a faint smile, holding 
a hand of each within hers. "Thank God, for 
haying spared me to see you. O, John ! I have so 
many things to be thankful for." 

" We all have," he said, earnestly, kissing her 
forehead again. " May God only make us truly 
thankful ! Have you had much suffering P" 

" Not more than I had strength to bear," was 
the subdued answer ; '* and soon it may all be over. 
I cannot realise yet what freedom from pain will 
be. John, will you pray for me that my sins may 
be forgiven ? Sometimes, when I recollect all that 
has passed — all that I have done wrong — it seems 
as if no repentance could atone — but for Jesus 
Ghbist's sake God will forgive — pray for me that 
it may be so." 

Mabel stole from the room, that the brother and 
sister might be left alone. Prances was waiting 
for her outside, and as she feared Mrs. Grant 
would be impatient for her return. May offered to 
walk part of the way back with her. 

In spite of the sadness which she could not help 
feeling, when she left Mina's room, more on Mr. 
Chase's account than his sister's, it was real happi- 
ness to find Frances so changed, so softened and 
subdued, so much more like what she had longed 
for in a sister. They walked on in silence for some 
way, when May asked if she was happy. 

" Yes, I think so — much, much nappier than I 
ever expected to be. £eal happiness I cannot hope 
for in such a position, but Mrs. Grant is more 
good-humoured and reasonable than she was at 
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first, and I think she is getting rather fond of 



me. 



*^ Yon haye been a good deal with Mina lately/' 
observed Mabel. 

'^ Yes — at first because to be with her seemed 
more like home than anything else here; but 
latterly, for her own sake. She is yery good. 
May," and Frances sighed. 

** I think she is, and her brother too. We can- 
not fear death for one, who has so long been pre- 
paring for it, and who appears so calm and trustful 
as she does." 

"If I could feel sure of ev«r being as fit*' — 
began Frances, sadly. 

" And yet I suppose our opportunities are greater 
than hers," said Mabel, as if she were speaking to 
herself. " How hard it must have been to keep re- 
ligious and unworldly in that terrible London life ! 
How different from our Peverstone home, with the 
Daily Services, and so few temptations I" 

'^Privileges that one never valued until they 
were taken from one," said her sister. 

*' Frances," said Mabel, "must this life go on 
always? When our difficulties are over, surely 
you will be able to come back to us." 

"They are not over yet, and when they are, 
it will be time enough to talk of coming back. The 
worst part is over, dear May, in every way, aCnd the 
neit twelvemonth will not be nearly so unendurable, 
as the time I have already spent here. I think Mrs. 
G-rant is better, too, more reasonable and conside- 
rate. Altogether I am not unhappy." 

" She must be ehanged for you to be absent all 
this morning." 

The colour rose to Frances' face. "It is not 
Mrs. Grant I have to thank for that. If she 
had been alone, I couldn't have left her, but her 
nephew is here. I told you some time ago. May, 
that Mr. Osborne was Mrs. Grant's nephew." 
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'' Oh ! I had forgotten. I am glad he is staying 
here, it must be pleasant for you ; he used to be so 
merry and good-humoured. I haven't seen him 
since' that dinner party at the Frioiy so long ago." 

*' He was here for a week soon after Christmas, 
and now he has been spending a fortnight. I have 
been with Mina a good deal lately, for he has great 
influence with Mrs. Grant, and has very kmdl^ 
driven out with her sometimes to set me at h« 
berty.*' 

" Veiy kind of him — then you have seen a good 
deal of Mina ?" 

^'Yes, and May, she has done me more' good 
than any other person could have done. You 
know how I used to dislike her, but she has made 
me end with loving her, and that, by nothing but 
her simple earnestness. At first, as I told you, I 
went to see her because she was more like a friend 
than anyone else here, not because I really cared 
for her; and sometimes, when she spoke very 
plainly, I almost resolved not to go again; but 
after a few days I always found myself wishing to 
have another talk with her. There was something 
refreshing even in her bluntness, for it was so very 
real. After every visit to her, I used to get on 
more happily with Mrs. Grant, and the annoy- 
ances appeared more trifling. I can't tell exactly 
how it was, but it crept on step by step, till I 
found that my visits to Mina were my greatest 
pleasure, and respect grew into affection, until 
— Bramshaw will be very different without her." 

"Do you think there is immediate danger?" 
asked Mabel, who had been listening, with a full 
heart. - 

" Yes, indeed I do ; she is very much altered 
since vesterday. I felt, when I left the house, that 
I ought to have said * good-bye,' for I cannot feel 
sure of seeing her to-morrow ; but I thought it 
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more kind not to disturb them, while they were to« 
gether. Ton will send for me if she should be 
worse.*' 

** Tea, but I trust it will not be so sudden, for 
his sake." 

" And now I must not take you farther, for you 
have had a long journey to-day. Dearest May I 
my own sister ! Oh ! the happiness of thinking 
we are within two miles of each other again !" ana 
forgetful that they stood in the dusty, high road, 
with only hedges and scattered trees to shelter 
them from observation, the sisters' arms were 
thrown round each other, and their faces pressed 
closely together. 

Had eitner ever tasted of such happiness during 
their life at the Priory ? It might have been dearly 
purchased, but was it not a reward for tH the suf« 
fering out of which it had sprung ? 

Mabel strained her eyes after her new-found 
sister, until she was hid from her sight by a turn 
in the road, and then she retraced her steps, glad 
of the solitary walk, that she might silently give 
thanks for the comfort that was openine; upon her^ 
and reprove herself, as she had often done lately, 
for the want of faith that had rendered the time of 
their misfortunes one of such bitter perplexity and 
doubt. 

Miss Clayton, who had become greatly attached 
to Mina, looked pale and wearied with the constant 
night-watching, which she had refused to allow 
any one to share with her ; but Mabel gently in* 
sisted upon relieving her for at least a portion of 
the night, and it was impossible to resist the win- 
ning earnestness of her manner. 

It was past one o'clock, when Mabel stole into 
the sick-room, to take her place by the bed-side^ 
and urge Miss Clayton to go to bed. Upwards of 
hldf-an-hour she sat there in silence, believing Mina 
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to be aaleep, and iJmoet fe«rmg to stir, or bi^eath^ 
lest she should break that light slumber. 

At length an impulse urged her to move, and 
look on the pale, wasted face, and she started to 
find the large prominent grey eyes open, with an 
expression full of thought, and the thin white 
hands folded together. 

"I am not asleep," said Mina, witii a quiefc 
•mile. 

''How long have you been awake? Are you 
uneasy ?" 

'* No, not at all ; I was awake when you eane 
in, but I was thinking, and I have a great deal to 
think about." 

" I will not disturb you.** 

** You don't disturb me. May, I want to speak 
to you ; I have been thinking a little of you." 

Mabel leaned over and kissed the pale forehead, 
asking what her thoughts were. 

" You may be very happy about Frances. She 
will soon be all that you can wish. I have been 

5 raying for her this evening, and, May, I think a 
ying prayer will be heard.*' 
'' 5 Mina ! How can I thank you enough ? So 
much of it has been your work. Dear Mina-7- 
your last work upon earth has surely been a blessed 



one." 



" Not my work — I can't dare to think of it as 
that ; Gj-on's work throughout : but I thank Him 
for letting me help in it. Mabel, every little good 
work that He has enabled me to do seems to bring 
me much comfort now : and yet as I look back there 
is so much sin, and so little goodness, that, but for 
repentance and Chbist's redeeming love, what 
hope could I have P When we have done all that 
was commanded us, we are ' unprofitable servants ;* 
and who has done even that ? You wondered U> 
find me awake, but I feel as though I could scaroolj 
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dare sleep when deaHh is dimwiiur so near. 'Eftrr 
moment Is predons now, for it^j make me iim^ 

fully prepared," 

" Can I read to yon, or say a prayer ?" asked 
Mabel, amidst her tears. 

" Fray, if yon will," said Mina, finntly, << the 
Church's ymjen — they are the best — the one for 
all conditions of men, first." 

And Mabel knelt down, and said the pra;^ers, in 
a low, dear Toice, while Mina followed with her 
lips, and folded her hands. 

" May," said Mina, when she had finished, " my 
only great regret in leaying this world, where I have 
suffered so much, is for my brother; how lonely 
he will be when I am gone ! Will you remember 
always that he has no one to love him, and will 
you try to be like a sister to him P He is reserved, 
and often seems cold when his heart is warmest ; I 
fear that when he has lost me no one will under- 
stand him. May I feel sure that you will be 
friends to him — ^always ?" 

'* I am sure I can answer for all ; but although 
we will try, we can but be friends, Mina. !No 
firiend can he like a sister." 

" That is all I ask. Let him feel that you are 
his friends, and he cannot be quite lonely. He 
has that within him that will supply the rest, and 
this life is but a passage after all ; and a very short 
one it seems to have been, now that I look back 
npon it." 

''And not a very happy one," suggested Ma- 
bel. 

" Happy enough," was the reply. " If it had 
been happier, it would have been more dangerous^ 
Th^re has been such mercy throughout. In the 
toil and business of life, we cannot always dis- 
tinguish the mercies from the chastisements, but 
death makes it all dear. My trials have been my 
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greatest blessings, and perhaps some day jou will 
saj the same." 

''I am not sure that I don't say so now." 

"Try to have faith, May — perfect faith that 
knows no fear, no doubts or anxieties. Try to 
have no will but His, and then sorrow will come 
and go, and you will be always trustful and con- 
tented, above the world's fretting perplexities." 

" But it is very hard to feel that.*' 

" Very hard, while you are in the world, in the 
midst of temptations, and you must not expect to 
gain it yet. rerhaps life would be too easy if you 
could ; but it must be the object of your life, and 
the strivings of a life-time are hardly sufficient for 
the acquiring of such a state of mind." 

" I must not let you talk," said Mabel, as Mina's 
voice sank from extreme weakness. 

** Only one thing more — my visit to Peverstone 
— ^it was such a break in my dark life. It made 
me better, for it showed me what unselfish kindness 
there was in the world ; and sometimes I had be- 
gun to doubt it. It is better to believe that good- 
ness and disinterestedness exist, than to expect only 
selfishness and sin. Miss Clayton, too, how kind 
she has been — and Frances latterly ! How much I 
have to be thankful for I" Her head sank wearily 
back on the pillow, and after kissing her, Mabel 
drew forward the curtain, and left her to sleep. 

The morning found her weaker and more ex- 
hausted, and talking was almost forbidden. Mabel 
scarcely saw her during the day, for Mr. Chase 
was much with her, and the doctor advised few 
people being in the room at the same time. Frances 
called in the morning, but only saw Mabel, and 
after half-an-hour spent together, she was forced 
to leave, fearing to trespass on Mr. Osborne's 
kindness. Mabel wandered about the garden, sad 
at heart, longing to be with Mina, and having a 
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sensation of indescribable awe and sorrow, when 
0he reflected for how short a time her friend might 
Btill be within her reach. 

Miss Clayton joined her for a little while, and 
Mabel did not long wonder that Mina had become 
fond of her. Her affectionate sympathy, and un- 
selflsh consideration, could not fail to win affection 
in return. Lefb without any very near ties, and 
the heiress to considerable property, she had chosen 
a single life, as less likely to call her thoughts from 
religion and good works, and had devoted her 
weidth to providing a comfortable home for those, 
whose means were insufficient to procure one 
otherwise. 

The house was large and commodious, with no 
pretensions to anything like beauty or style ; and 
the widely extending garden, although rendered 
picturesque by fine old trees and grassy slopes, 
boasted no green-houses, or flowering parterres. 
She had too many calls upon her income to spend 
more than was necessary on the elegances of life. 
At a short distance the grey spire of a district 
Church was visible through the trees, having been 
built by her to relieve the parish Church, which 
the population had long since outgrown. The 
household was large, and promiscuous ; consisting 
entirely of women and children. Some were old, 
others in bad health, and some in all the vigour of 
youth and strength. Miss Clayton's home was 
open alike to old and young, provided the tone of 
mind was pure and religious, and the circumstances 
such as to render them fit objects for her charity. 
Many a young person whom death, or misfortune, 
had rendered a homeless wanderer, and whose edu-* 
cation had not fitted her for the responsible posi- 
tion of a governess, nor her rank in life for a lower 
office, was received here, and provided with the 
necessaries of life^ and with useful occupations, 
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that her position might not he so wholly dependent 
as to have a bad effect on the character. Work 
there was, of some sort, for all. District visiting 
and teaching for the younger members, needlework 
and sopenrision for the elders, mutoal kindness 
and attention for all. There were occasional dis- 
agreements, and little differences among uncon- 
genial dispositions; but on the whole there was 
modi union, much communion of thought and 
feeling. Mabel said to herself that there was great 
comfort for them all in the knowledge, that die 
last dghteen months of Mina's life had been spent 
in peace and tranquillity, and all that country 
air, and a happy home, could do towards restoring 
her health, had been done. 

She had been sinking gradually all day, and to- 
wards night a great change became apparent. She 
seemed fully conscious that such was the case, and 
desired that Frances might be sent for, and Mabel 
summoned. 

" Why should you fear now ?" she asked, as Miss 
Clayton hesitated. *'It is but a question of mi- 
nutes, and who could wish to prolong such a weary, 
useless life ?" 

They gathered round her, and in a weak, failing 
voice, she thanked all in turn, bidding them '^ good- 
bye." Her gratitude and affection, when she came 
to Miss Clayton, were inexpressibly touching, for 
the bluntness had passed away from her manner, 
and it was peculiarly gentle and subdued. Mabel's 
self-command broke down, when Mina addressed 
her, taking her hand caressingly between her own 
long, thin fingers, and saying in a low, broken 
voice, ** Good-bye, May — <xOD bless you, and bring 
you safely out of your trials, and grant that we may 
meet again hereafter. You have been to me more 
like a sister, than any one else upon earth. Be 
stead&st to the end, dear May, and don't trust m 
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your own strengtli. May OtOD always guide and 
protect you." 

Frances at this moment entered the room, and 
Mina's hand was held out to her. ** Thank you for 
ooming"— it has been a great happiness that we 
have learned to love each other. Dear Prances, 
you are in the right road ; never go astray again, 
rray for strength — only prayer can keep you 
straight. Q-od bless you." 

There was a moment's pause, during which all 
was perfect stillness, for grief was kept in abeyance 
in the presence of such holy peace. The silence 
was broken by Mina's turning to her brother. 
" John — dear John — Q-od will comfort you when 
I am gone — He will not let you be yery lonely — 
say good-bye to me." 

He leaned oyer her — it was a moment of still, 
overwhelming sorrow — neither spoke, for their 
hearts were too full of achin? love. Silent tears 
fell from his eyes, for the full desolation of his life 
without her seemed for the time to swallow up all 
other feelings. Almost inaudibly she murmured^ 
** God bless you — always," and sank back, with 
closed eyes, so deathly pale and motionless, that 
Mabel bent forward to listen for the short, faint 
breathing. 

"Pray — " she murmured, again opening her 
eyes, and Mr. Chase seemed suddenly to recover 
his self-control. He knelt by the bed-side, and 
said the commendatory prayer for the departing, in 
a low, clear voice ; and Mabel heard her whispered 
" Amen," when it was concluded. 

For a moment life seemed to rekindle then, for 
she opened her eyes, and said in a distinct voice, 
" A broken and contrite heart, O Q-od, Thou wilt 
not despise." No one disturbed the stillness that 
ensued. Those near her saw her lips move in 
prayer, but gradually the movement ceased, the 
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faint breathings grew more and more inaudible, 
and without a sigh, or a struggle, the weary, suffer* 
inff spirit sank to its eternal rest. 

^Oh, Frances!" said Mabel, afterwards, when 
the first gush of sorrow had passed; '^maj we 
only fall asleep in the same humble, trustful spirit, 
with as sure a hope of waking with G-od, as I be- 
lieye her to have had !" 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

" How calm, how beautiful comes on, 
The stilly hour when storms are gone, 
When warring winds have died away, 
And clouds beneath the glancing ray 
Melt off, and leave the land and sea 
Sleeping in bright tranquillity.*' 

Lalla Rookh, 

Two years of Mabel Hesketh's life had passed, 
before we again visit Peverstone — years of varied 
sunshine and shadow, of patient endurance, active 
service, and unceasing prayer. They had not left 
her unchanged, and yet in the sweet, calm face, 
where gentleness and resolution were so nicely 
blended, might be read the same straightforward, 
child-like spirit of obedience, the same forgetful- 
ness of self, the same expression of repose, spring- 
ing out of that " hidden strength " through which 
she had endured so much, which characterised the 
delicately chiselled features, when first we dwelt 
upon them at the Priory, nearly four years before. 
Those two years had wrought but little visible 
change in their circumstances. Mr. Hesketh and 
"William were as devoted as ever to their profession 
— Frances was still at Bramshaw, Dudley was still 
in London. Mabel and her father still lived in the 
tiny cottage, and there was no talk of their re- 

II. T 
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moving. A change there was, however, although 
it was not discemihle to the casual ohserver. Anx- 
iety was wholly past. Industry had brought its 
own reward ; and the Keskeths were realising a 
considerable income from their practice. The time 
had almost arrived when Frances was to return 
from her exile, and Dudley had been promised a 
partnership with Mr. Colby. Once more Mr. 
Hesketh's sky was clear— not cloudless — ^that would 
never be again — but free from anxiety and self-re- 
proach ; and if his once black hair was besprinkled 
with silver, the years that had wrought the change 
had made him a wiser and a better man, than he 
would ever have been in uninterrupted prospe- 
rity. 

** There is the postoian !" exclaimed Mabel, one 
morning at breanast. '*I hope ihere will be a 
letter for me from Frances, to say when she will 
return. I am longing to see her again !" 

She ran to the window and received the letters. 
** Two from Frances ! One for you, and one for 
me, papa. How very odd !*' 

Mr. Hesketh took the letter, and there was a 
pause, during which Mabel broke her sekl. 

"Mt own deab little Sistbe, 

" I shall be with you the day after you re- 
ceive this, and how indescribably happy I feel at 
the prospect, I leave you to imagine. I quite see 
now that this probation was intended as a punish- 
ment for not sufficiently valuing home, and I hope 
I have learnt the lesson. Come to meet me, dearest 
May, and we wiU go to Dora first, and inspect the 
new baby, and consult about a name. I hare 
written to consent to be Gfodmother, but I hope 
she may grow up like you, and not like me. I had 
intended keeping a secret, that I have long been 
wishing to tell you, until we met ; but I fancy it 
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may be right to give you time to consider it well 
beK)re you see me. Dearest May, what if our 
home-liie together should be yery short ? Could 
we bear it, if the separation was not a great one P 
But I am puzzling you, and it is better to be 
straightforward when I am writing to my own 
sister. Six months ago, Mr. Osborne told me he 
cared for me, and asked if I could eyer return his af- 
fection. I begged him then to say no more about 
it, for I felt pledged to assist dear Dudley until he 
had obtained the partnership ; and although Mr. Os- 
borne offered, indeed intreated me to allow him to 
help Dudley, and so set me free, I felt that papa 
would neyer like to receiye assistance from him 
under such circumstances ; and I not only requested 
that no more might be said about it at the time, 
but that you might be kept in ignorance of my de- 
cision. I knew that you would neyer hear of the 
(what you would call) sacrifice on my part, not 
knowing, as I do, that it is but a slight expiation 
for the self-will and ill-temper of years. There was 
no engagement, no understanding, but he returned 
to Cheriton, and I remained at Bramshaw. Last 
week, he came unexpectedly to yisit his aunt, and, 
in few words, he has spoken again; and, May, 
dearest, I did not say, 'No.' But it depends 
upon papa, for you know that I would not think 
of any one, without his cordial approbation and 
consent. I say nothing of Mr. Osborne, himself, 
because you know sufficient already. Ke will ac- 
company me to-morrow, but proceed direct to Cha- 
riton ; as, unfcil he has papa's answer, he will not 
intrude upon us. I have no time for more, as I 
must write to papa. Mabel, how few men would 
have fixed their affections upon a companion ! Be 
papa's answer what it may, I must always feel 
truly grateful to him for this. You have never 
been a companion, and cannot estimate the full 
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YiJae of such disinterestedness. How I long for 
to-morrow ! Good-bye, my own May. 

<« Ever, your i^ectionate sister, 

«F. M. H." 

^ Papa !" gasped Mabel, raising her head for the 
first time. 

•'Well, my dear," was the rejoinder, and the 
smile that met her as she looked across the table, 
left her in no doubt as to his approval. 

" Dear Frances ! Oh ! I trust it will be for her 
happiness !" 

" I think it will, May," said her father. " I be- 
lieve him to be an excellent fellow. My poor 
child ! Who would have expected her trials to end 
in this way ?" 

** If she is happy she deserves it. But, papa, 
mh&t do you know of him — is he very good ?" 

"A very good fellow indeed 1" said Mr. Kesketb, 
heartily. ''Not in the same way as Mr. Chase 
and Hugh G-rahame perhaps, for he is altogether 
a different character ; but high principled, and ho- 
nourable, and exceedingly liberal." 

" You are satisfied, papa ?" 

*' Yes, my dear ; for when a man's tendencies 
are good, we may safely hope that other things will 
follow. I doubt whether he would be the husband 
for my Mayflower, but Frances, I really believe, 
will be truly happy with him. Sometimes I think. 
May, that you have too high a standard ever to 




your mind to a single life P Consider the sources 
of happiness from which you are debarring your- 
self. 1 ou, of all people. May, are peculiarly suited 
for domestic life ; it appears to me to be your ee- 
pecial sphere — the atmosphere in which all your 
best qualities would develope." 
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** Well, papa, isn't this domestic life P'* said May, 
quickly. "I told Prances years ago that I was 
married to you, and I hope you are not thinking 
of divorcing me. All my best qualities, as you 
call them, are deyeloping in the most satisfactory 
manner in this genial atmosphere." 

Mr. Hesketh shook his head. " It is quite a dif- 
ferent thing, May." 

^^Yes, quite a different thing," said Mabel, 
speaking so rapidly that she scarcely knew what 
she was saying ; '^ quite a different thing from being 
settled down to spend a lifetime with a person not 
np to your standard. A very much pleasanter and 
safer state of affairs, papa." 

" But your standard — what is it ?" continued 
her father. "I am afraid it is perfection, and 
therefore not to be realised." 

" 'No, it is not perfection, but too near it perhaps 
to be easily met with." 

"I must let you see more of the world," said 
Mr. Hesketh, as if speaking to himself. " Tou 
see so few people here — scarcely any one but stray 
visitors at the Graingers', or the Collingwoods' — 
and, excuse me, my dear child, but you are so fas- 
tidious • . . ." 

" Please don't speak of that, papa," said Mabel, 
with burning cheeks. " I am afraid it disappointed 
you ; but how could I have been happy with a per- 
son I did not esteem ?" 

" But why should you not have esteemed him ? 
He was as holiest and good-hearted a fellow as ever 
breathed ; in point of family the Collingwoods are 
unexceptionable, and this nephew in particular was 
well connected, and with good expectations. Eeally^ 
May, it was being too fastidious." 

'' A man, dear papa, -that goes to Church once a 
week, and then appears scarcelv to know what 
took him there I Besides, if he had been absolute 
perfectiqn^ I would never have had him t" 
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** You will go and meet her to-morrow, and bring 
Mr. Osborne back. There is no reason why be 
riiould be kept in unnecessary suspense. Can we 
find room for him here ?" 

** Yesy and I shall have dear Erances in my room. 
It will be very hard to part with her again, but if 
it is for her happiness — " 

" Try to think that you are gaining a brother ra- 
ther than losing a sister,'* said her father. *' You 
will come to me at the office at five o'clock, May, 
that we may go to church together ; we have much 
need of going there to-day." 

A kiss was the answer, and then Mabel went off 
to hold a consultation with Judith, on the possi- 
bility of receiving a gentleman-guest, withholding 
the important secret, which she left to be imparts 
by Prances herself. 

It was with some anxiety and trepidation, mixed 
with much joy and expectation, that Mabel went 
to meet her sister the next day. She drove to the 
fiearest ndlway station, and paced nerroosly up and 
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down the platform, awaiting the arriyal of the train* 
She had thoroughly liked Mr. Osborne in former 
days, as a friend, but there was some little doubt and 
anxiety whether she could heartily accept him aa 
a brother; though for Frances* sake sne woidd 
have borne with anything, without a single token 
of disapproval. It was some years since she had 
se^i him, but his pleasant, cordial face and manner 
were fresh in her memory, and if there was but 
seriousness and religious principle beneath, what 
more could be desired ? 

The distant whistie of the engine, and the warn- 
ing bell made her heart beat painfully fast with 
nervous expectation. She put up her veil and 
watched the approach of the screaming engine, 
speculating whether it was bringing her joy or sor- 
row. One moment more, and the carnages were 
drawn up by the side of the platform, and ea^r 
£Bces were thrust forward in the hope of recognising 
friends. 

''May, May!" exclaimed the well-known voiee, 
and, guided by it, Mabel found herself in the arms 
of her sister, fuid became conscious of the presenee> 
of the good-natmred face in the background. 

*^ Mr. Osborne, May," said ^Frances, with a deep- 
ening colour, and Mabel disengaging herself from 
her sister's embrace, turned to greet him. 

It was truly a bright, honest, beaming face that 
she encountered, and a hearty hand was put forward 
to grasp hers. She felt her face increasing rapidly 
in colour to a very unbecoming degree, and there 
waa a little tremulousness in her manner, though it 
was very gentle and courteous as she observed, 

'* Papa hopes that you will come home with us — 
he is expecting you." 

Mr. Osborne replied only with a fervent pressure 
of her hand, and gladly accepted the invitation, 
and Mabel found tluit she had two very merry com* 
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"I don't care about Dora, and it would make a 
confusion ; indeed, so would the other names, but 
then new ones have no claim." 

** Why should it not be Mary Agnes, after our 
mother r" suggested Mabel. '*No name can be 
prettier, or have more claim ; but then it does not 
carry the same feelings to you that it does to us." 

''Yes, indeed it does for your sakes. William's 
mother, too— what greater claim would you have P 
Yes, my baby, that shall be your name — Mary 
Agnes Hesketh, it seems to fit at once." 

** And now come down and see Mr. Osborne," 
said Mabel. '' We must not leave him alone any 
longer." 

Mr. Hesketh was awaiting them at the cottage, 
and his hearty reception left Mr. Osborne in no 
doubt of his approval. It did May's heart good to 
see Frances so rejoiced at returning home, appear- 
ing to have found new charms in the once despised 
cottage. The enmity between Judith and herself 
seemed to have ceased, although Judith was still 
unnecessarily blunt ; but Frances was so disposed 
to see the bright side of everything, that nothing 
occurred to mar the enjoyment of the evening. 

After the late dinner, the gentlemen remained 
some time in the dining-room, and when they joined 
the sisters, Mr. Osborne's beaming face told the 
result of their conversation. 

" You must give us as long a visit as you can," 
observed Mr. Hesketh, during the evening. 

^'I am in no hurry to depart," was the reply, 
with a laughing glance at Frances. '' Even if bu- 
siness should force me to leave, the distance is 
nothing, and I shall be backwards and forwards. 
You must all take a cruise with me in my yacht, 
while the weather is so fine. I was talking to . . . 
Miss Hesketh about it, as we came down from 
Bramshaw this afternoon." 
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** You were, were you P* thought Mabel, with a 
little inward amusement. '^ You could not haye 
been much afraid of papa's answer, then.'' 

^ I am not the free man I was when jou last 
knew me," replied Mr. Hesketh, cheerfully ; ^but 
I will answer for the girls,. <u^d I>erhap8 they will 
be able to persuade their sister-in-law to esoori 
them." 

'' May we ask her and settle about it to-morrow ?'' 
he inquired of Frances. '' You have never been to 
the Lodge, and I am so anxious to do the honours 
to you." 

'' We will see if it can be managed," said Frances, 
hesitatingly. ** It may not be convenient to Dora, 
but sooner or later ..." 

" Mrs. CoUingwood will take us," observed Ma- 
bel : *' she is always asking me to drive with her, 
and Jessie delights in the sea." 

''Tell me about the CoUingwoods, May," said 
her sister. '' Have you seen a great deal of them ?" 

'' Oh ! yes ; Jessie has been my great companion 
lately. We see each other almost every day, and 
walk together constantly." 

" Is she a nice girl ?" 

'' The merriest, kindest, best little creature that 
ever lived!" said Mr. Hesketh. "She has won 
my heart." 

."^^® won Dudley's when last he was down," 
!^d May, smiling. « They were so kind to him ! 
« ^^'^®^* °^* fishing together." 
., :^8hing !" echoed Frances. 

th«^vl In^i^i;^^' '^^^ ^® sa* on the banks of 
the mer while Dudley fished." 

Mavw! I 1? ^*?^ .^^ summer first brought 
«y 8 visit made her a different being." 

And on wet days Dudley used to give Jessia 
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lessons in the art of fly-making," continued Mabel. 
** She has become quite a proficient now^ and has 
stocked his fishing-book in preparation for next 
summer." 

^And will Mrs. Collingwood really accompany 
us on board Mr. Osborne's yacht ?" asked Frances. 

''I am sure she will; Jessie will enjoy it so 
exceedingly too, she is an excellent sailor." 

" Her name is a sufficient guarantee for that," 
observed Mr. Osborne. 

" Then you enjoyed Dudley's visit, dear May," 
said her sister. 

" Very much indeed ; we used to ride a good 
deal. Mr. Collingwood supplied us with horses,^ 
for he has several beautiful ones. His nephew was 
here at the same time as Dudley," and Mabel's 
colour, in spite of herself, rose a little, ^^ and some- 
times he accompanied us." 

" Have you heard anything of Geraldine Eger^ 
ton ?" 

**Yes'* — and Mabel hesitated. "Her engage- 
ment with Captain Yilliers was broken off some 
time agO) and last week I heard that she was 
married to her cousin. Sir John Egerton's eldest 



son." 



Prances smiled, but no more was said upon the 
subject, -and presently Mabel remarked that she 
saw Mr. Chase coming down the road. 

" He very often pays us an evening visit," she 
observed. " Probably this is for you, Frances ; he 
asked me yesterday when you were expected." 

Mr. Chase was little altered, still rapid, abrupt, 
and brusque in his manner, bearing the impress of 
a man standing alone in the world, with few inte- 
rests and few pleasures, his heart and soul devoted 
to his profession^— expecting and receiving little' 
sympathy himself, he was still ever ready to throw, 
himself mto the interests of other people, to " re- 
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joioe with those that do rejoice, and weep with those 
that weep." His circumstanoes were better than 
tliej had been in former days, jet he seemed 
to eonsider this no reason for increasing his per- 
sonal expenses, but found real happiness in being 
able to extend his charities, and give to those who 
needed it more than himself. Many wondered that 
he still remained in the small, dose lodgings over 
the grocer's shop, now that his means were better ; 
but Mabel knew that it mattered little to him where 
he lived, provided it were in the midst of his 
sphere of duty, and near the Church, and that the 
cadis upon his purse increased in proportion to its 
contents. All these calls could not be met if he 
increased his expenses, and his rule through life 
had ever been to put the wants of others before 
his own. The Heskeths were his only real friends, 
and as far as it was possible for him to cast aside 
his reserve, he did so with them. It was true that, 
owing to the state of society, the intercourse be- 
tween Mabel and himself could be very little like 
that of a brother and sister, but they were fast 
friends ; and perhaps this friendship, and the sym- 
pathy he could feel sure of meeting with from her, 
formed the one oasis in the monotonous and un- 
varied desert of his life. Not that he was melan- 
choly, far from it ; but* he found his happiness in 
the jovs of other people, and appeared content to 
ttwait his own, until God saw fit to summon him to 
the Home where those he had loved awaited him, 
and where his affections were already placed. 

" I was almost prevented from coming to-night 
by a fear lest I should be intruding," he said, 
as soon as the first words of meeting were over. 
^ "You cannot intrude," said Mabel, smiing. 
Long ago you were constituted one of the family 
and we are not complete without you." * 

- " And you know that years ago," said Mr. Hes- 
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ketby ** Judith had orders always to bring a third 
pup and saucer in case Mr. Chase came to tea." 

^' I was wishing to see you too," said Prances. 
^'I have something for you from Miss Clayton.-' 
She drew him aside so as to be unobserved by the 
rest, and opened a sheet of paper, on which was 
drawn a simple cross, to be executed in granite, 
with the inscription carved upon the base^ 

MINA CHASE. 

DiBD Apbil 28th y 18 — , 

AoBD 36. 

" A BROKEN AND A CONTRITE HEART, O ODD, THOU 

WILT NOT DESPISE." 

'* She thought you would like those words the 
best ; they seemed almost chosen by Mina herself." 

"It is all I could have wished for," was the 
reply. " Is the drawing intended for me ?" 

"Yes, she said you might like to have it. I will 
write to her to-morrow, and say that it is all you 
could wish." 

" I will write myself, but I should like you also 
to tell her bow sensible I am of her kindness. 
Tou will do it better than I shall." 

" She said it was a slight tribute to her affection 
for Mina. You don't know how very much she 
loved her." 

" May GrOD reward her!" was the answer. 

Later in the evening Mr. Chase drew a letter 
out of his pocket. " I had forgotten one of the 
principal objects of my visit. This morning I 
received an Oxford Class List, by post, evidently 
from my old pupil Grahame, for I see that he has 
taken a double first class." 

" Indeed ! I am very glad," said Mr. Hesketh. 

" We seem entirely to have lost sight of him," 
observed Prances. 



I 
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^ Yes," Baid Mr. Chase. ** His mothw tells me 
he has been reading so hard that almost all his 
TteatioDS have been spent in Oxford. Last long 
vacation I believe she went with him to the> sel^ 
mde, but he has not been in F&verstone since he 
first went into residence." 

** I expect he is a nephew of a friend of mine-— 
Henry Beauchamp," remarked Mr. Osborne. • " I 
met him about a month ago, and he told me he had 
a nephew at Oxford of the name of Grahame, 
whom he expected to do great things. He is des- 
tined for the bar, I believe, and under the wing of 
his uncle he will be likely to do well." 

"Yes, the name of Henry Beauchamp will be 
a stepping-stone to a young barrister," said Mr. 
Hesketh. *' Few names stand higher at the Bar." 

"^ Grahame is so high-principled and industrious 
that he will rise eventually on his own merits," 
said Mr. Chase. '^ I should like to see him again." 

'^ He has been staying in Scotland, has he not P" 
asked Frances ; *^ at least, you told me he was 
going there some time ago, May." 

" His mother wished him to do so," said Mr. 
Chase, ** and was verv much annoyed because she 
could not persuade him. I believe he has influ- 
ential friends there, who will be likely to help him 
by and by." 

" I thought Mrs. Grahame told me he was going 
as a settled thing," said Mabel, quietly. " It was 
a long time ago, and I may be mistaken." 

At length Mr. Chase took his leave, and the 
sisters prepared to retire, as excitement and her jour- 
ney had made Frances look weary for some time past. 

^* Good- night, dear papa," said May, adding in a 
whisper, " we may go to bed with light hearts." 

I never had more cause for thankfulness," was 
the low reply. "He is not such a bad brother 
after all. May." 



. \ 
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"A very good one," said Mabel, bearidlj. 
" Good-nigbt, Mp. Osborne." 

** Good-nigbt," and ber band was retained for a 
moment, wbile tbe good-bumoured face looked in- 
clined to say Bometbing more. ^^May it not be 
* Frank' for tbe future f' 

A cordial smile and a warm sbake of tbe band 
senred for answer ; and tbe sisters went off to pour 
fortb tbeir overcbarged feelings, and build airy 
castles in tbe brigbtening future, wbicb were suffi- 
ciently probable to appear realities to tbeir vivid 
imaginations. 
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CHAPTEB XIX. 

'' Yon have too much respect upon the worid : 
They lose it that do buy it with much care." 

Merchant of Vemee. 

Mb. Osborne's visit was necessarily a short one. 
Business called him to Cheritou at the expiration 
of a week, but not before he had made that week 
the most enjoyable the Heskeths had passed since 
leaving the Priory. 

Mabel was exceedingly afraid of intruding upon 
her companions, to their extreme amusement ; but 
they insisted upon her accompanying them in their 
excursions and rambles, and Mr. Osborne's kind, 
brotherly manner excluded all fear that she was 
not wanted. The future entered little into the 
conversations during that week; it was spent in 
entire enjoyment of the present, at least by two of 
the party, and if the feelings of the third were less 
thoroughly happy, she could yet feel purely con- 
tented and thankful in witnessing their happiness 
and growing affection for each other. 

It was settled that the wedding should take 
place the following May, for Mr. Osborne urged 
that it was not like a recent engagement, as 
Prances had known his feelings for some time past. 
He was very desirous that she should see her 
future home, and after he had been gone a few* 
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days Mrs. Gollin^ood acceded to his request that 
they would all dnye over, and spend a day at Cheri- 
ton Lodge. 

It was a very pleasant modem house with sash- 
windows opening on a large, and beautifully laid out 
garden. Mr. Osborne met them at the Lodge, and 
Frances scarcely raised her eyes^ for a remnant 
of her old pride made her scorn to think she would 
be gaining, in a worldly sense, by her marriage. 
His face was full of joyful expectation when they 
arrived, but gradually it sobered down and a cloud 
came across it, as he observed her quiet, uncon* 
cerned air. Mabel saw it too, and, not understand- 
ing the cause, strove to supply the deficiency by 
additional admiration of everything. 

" Will you come in and rest, or walk round and 
see the grounds first ?'' asked their host. 

" Oh ! may we not see the grounds first p" asked 
May, appealing to both Mrs. Collingwood and 
Frances. 

•* Certainly," said the former, while the latter 
passively acquiesced. 

Mabel and Jessie were fidl of admiration of all 
they saw, and indeed seldom had such moderately 
sized gardens been more tastefully arranged. Thej 
went on before, appealing incessantly to those in 
the rear. 

" Oh ! where does this path lead ?" exclaimed 
Mabel, at last. " Such a delightful little winding 
path, Frank ! May we explore ?" 

" By all means ; it will bring you out eventuall j 
on a cliff overhanging the sea. But it is rather 
long and steep— shall you be afiraid of it, Mrs. 
Collingwood ?" 

^' Well, I have no affection for steep places, but 
I will rest on this tempting seat until you return. 
Don't be afraid to leave me," as Frances hesitated, 
** I shall be glad to hear what the view is like, and 
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a steady head must follow to keep watch over my 
Jessie." 

*' Oh ! is mamma not coming P" exclaimed Jes- 
sie. '' She never gets enthusiastic about the sea. 
But, come, May, who will get a sight of it first? 
I hope it will be rough." 

'^ How lovely this will be in summer !" responded 
Mabel. " So cool and quiet and breesy in hot wea- 
ther ! — and such a quantity of ferns I Xiook, Jessie, 
at this little dell — a perfect nest of moss and ferns 
and primroses ! Erances, dear, just what you will 
delight in — is it not lovely ?" 

" I daresay, May ; I mean, yes, I like it very 
much." 

A look of keen disappointment crossed Mr. 
Osborne's face, and Frances was gently detained 
until the others were out of hearing. 

" You are disappointed." 

** No, indeed : why should you think so P" 

"From your voice and manner; I know there 
is not much to admire, and you may have expected 
more, but I thought you would be interested in 
seeing it." 

A hand was laid upon his, and the old Frances 
returned in voice and manner immediately. *^I 
was naughty, Frank; don't be vexed with me. 
It is more extensive and finer than I ever expected, 
but I warned you that I was proud, and I felt too 
proud to acknowledge it." 

" And I warned you," said the merry face, all 
smiles once more, "that I would have no pride 
where I was concerned. Frances — don't let it 
come between us — what right have we to talk of 
•pride.'" 

"No right," was the honest answer. "It is 
lovely, indeed! No words will express what I 
think of it, and the taste that I see everywhere. 
Perhaps if it had been less lovely I should have 
been less proud." 
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" If I thought that was really the case I would 
have the lawn ploughed up and planted with pota- 
toes, and turn the fountain into a duck-pond !" said 
Prank, with good-humoured vehemence. 

" No, you wouldn't, for you would think it better 
to teach me to cure my faults, than to remove all 
cause of annoyance out of my way, like a spoilt 
child." 

^'At all events, I am not afraid of the pride 
when you can talk like that." 

" But I would rather you should be afraid of it,'^ 
said Prances, earnestly. *' It is not nearly cured 
yet, and although I mean to try very hard to root 
it out, I am afraid it will take some time." 

" Well, everyone must have some fault," was 
the reply, " and there are many worse ones than 
pride. I am content to wait its cure, and I don't 
think you will often feel it with me." 

A smile was the answer, and it seemed a satisfac- 
tory one, to judge by the sunburnt face. "And 
now tell me what pride could have to do with your 
not admiring my garden." 

** Don't ask me," said Frances, colouring. 

" Yes, I must ask you, for when you have told 
me we shall understand each other better. Were 
you comparing it with North wode Priory ?" 

** Oh ! no, no, no," said Prances, in her most 
earnest tone. 

'* What then ?" 

" Well, if you must know — it was very foolish — 
but I thought that the world would say, perhaps, 
it had been ... a good thing — for me, that is — in 
a worldly sense — I can't explain more, Prank, you 
must understand," and the blushing face was 
turned away from him. 

" Well, and suppose the world did," and a look 
of considerable amusement followed her. 

" Onlv that it makes me feel proud — I couldn't 
bear to nave it said." 
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^'That must depend upon who says it/' said Mr. 
Osborne, in a kind, serious voice. '* I don't think 
we need trouble ourselves much about anything 
said by the world, a« the world. If you were 
richer than I am, the world would probably have 
said I cared for your money and not for yourself. 
You know the fable about the two men and the 
donkey — don't let us be as foolish as those men 
were, or we may also end by carrying the donkey 
on our shoulders — a thing very literally done by 
those who think much about the world's opinion. 
The point is, what do we feel ourselves ? I don't 
think wealth has had much to do with our affection, 
and if we are conscious of this, there can be no ne- 
cessity for pride — eh. Prances ?" 

** Qnly when people know no better," she said, 
smiling, although a tear stood in her eye. *^ I 
think I am a little wiser already. Thank you for 
understanding me." 

•'Thank you for giving me the opportunity. 
Let this be a lesson to us never to deal in half- 
confidences. Always believe that I shall under- 
stand you until you have found the contrary, and 
I am not afraid that that will be the case very 
often." 

*' And now I am in a state of mind to admire 
May's mossy deli," said Prances, smiling. '^ I felt 
out of tune, before." 

The long, winding path led out upon the downs 
that overhung the sea. It was a blowing March 
day, and they found the two girls standing on one 
of the highest points of rock, revelling in the 
breeze, and vainly striving to keep dresses, mantles 
and curls in something like order. The sea was 
tossing and foaming many hundred feet below 
them, and the sea-gulls were dashing wildly about, 
to Jessie's enthusiastic admiration. 

''Ah I it is just the day for the downs," said 
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Mr. Osborne. '^Take care you are not blown 
away !" he cried at the top of his voice to Jessie 
and May, while the wind carried the tones in the 
opposite direction, so that not a murmur of them 
was heard by those addressed. 

''Isn't this delightful?" asked Jessie, as they 
came running towi^ds them. ^ 

" You looked like • Noma of the fitful head,' " 
observed Mr. Osborne. ''Are you sure it is not 
too cold ?" 

" Not for Jessie," replied May ; " this is her ele- 
ment. If we were Pythagoreans I should expect 
to meet Jessie some day in the form of a sea-gull. 
How she would glory in darting about, up to the sky 
and down to the waves, with that clear, shrill cry, 
beating her large white wings !" 

"Well, I should," rejoined Jessie. "I often 
think it must be the most exquisite motion ; espe- 
cially when they soar very high, and allow them- 
selves to float gently down with outstretched 
wings, as that white one is now doing. For my 
own part, I don't wonder that our Saxon Bladuo, 
knowing no better, was desirous of making himself 
wings and taking flight." 

"The question is, did he know no better?" said 
Mr. Osborne, thoughtfully. 

" I am afraid there was a good deal of vain-glory 
in it," observed May. 

" I think the result would justify us in conclud- 
ing that such was the case," said !^rances. 

" Oh ! no, that is not fair," said Jessie, " we 
ought not to judge by the result, for I for one do 
not believe in immediate punishments of that kind ; 
at least not in later times," she added, thoughtfully. 

"Don't you believe in temporal rewards and 
punishments, then ?" asked Frances. 

" Yes, to a certain extent, I suppose, but not in 
the way some people do." 
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** I don't think we can talk of believing or not 
believing in it at all," observed Mr. Osborne. 
"That even in this world sin is punished and 
virtue rewarded we cannot doubt, at least, very 
frequently." 

**Some virtues bring their own reward," said 
Jessie. ^'Industry, for instance, temperance and 
thrift, and the opposite vices their punishment." 

**But it is God Who allows such virtues to 
bring their reward," remarked Frances. 

** I don't think it is a thing we can come to any 
conclusions about," said May, who had been deep 
in thought. *' I was calling to mind many passages 
in the Scriptures, but they seemed to bring no ex- 
act satisfaction. First of all, there is, ' whom the 
LoBD loveth He chasteneth,' which seems to tell 
us not to seek prosperity as a reward for goodness 
in this world. Then again, there is that verse, 
* and yet saw I never the righteous forsaken, nor 
his seed begging their bread.' " 

" But that is a distinct thing from * prosperity,* " 
said Jessie. 

" Yes, but still it is a reward for * righteous- 
ness,' " said Mr. Osborne. 

** Then again," continued Mabel, " there is that 

Esalm in which David expresses himself as grieved 
ecause he sees the ungodly in such prosperity, 
where he says, they ' come in • no misfortune like 
other folk.' Even the promises that righteousness 
shall be rewarded, appear to have little reference to 
this world. I suppose as we all know there is an 
eternal reward for the righteous, that is intended to 
be all-sufficient." 

^' Especially as prosperity might be a temptation^ 
and therefore no reward," said Jessie. 

"In addition to which," said Mr. Osborne, 
"mercenary motives might have come into play, 
whereas now goodness can but hope for a reward 
in another world." 
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'^I doubt whether we ought to talk about 're- 
wards' at all," remarked Jeseie. I 

"So do I," added May. " No one can look for 
a reward for doing their duty, and we can never 
hope fully to do that.*' 

'^ I think it must be used in a different sense in 
the Bible from that which we have learned to attach 
to it," said Frank, ^* for we are told that the wicked 
will have their reward." 

''The difference seems to me to be/' said 
Frances, " that although in this world we could not 
expect to be recompensed for merely doing our 
duty, yet God, though He requires this absolutely 
of us, is so merciful as to reward us for fulfilling 
it ; so that we may still call it a ' reward,' but re- 
gard it more as a gift than as a right which we 
have earned." 

** I agree with you," said Mr. Osborne. ** You 
have just expressed what was in my mind." 

"And now I think we ought to go," remarked 
Mabel, " for Frances is looking cold." 

" And mamma will wonder what has become of 
us," added Jessie. 

It was too rough for yachting, so after an early 
dinner, the beach and rocks were visited, and then 
Mrs. Gollingwood thought it prudent to return, for 
neither Mabel nor Jessie were strong enough to 
make a drive in an open carriage on a March even- 
ing prudent. Mr. Osborne was unwilling to part 
with them so early, but promised to ride over the 
following day. 

"Well, Frances, is it an improvement on the 
cottage P" was Mr. Kesketh's inquiry that evening. 

" Oh ! papa, it is so pretty," answered May, for 
her sister ; and taking a seat at his feet, sh^ pro- 
ceeded to give him the details of Frances' future 
home. " The garden is nearly twice the size of our 
dear Frio^ garden ; it is aunost like a pleasure- 
ground. First of allj there is a green lawn in front 
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of the house with no flower beds, but some fine old 
trees, and a great inany shrubs, which must be 
beautiful in summer. The flower-garden is ehiefly 
on one side of the house, and the drawing-room 
windows open out upon it. There is a verandah 
round two sides of the house, and at the furthest 
end near the flower-garden is the green-house. The 
useful portion of the garden we did not take much 
interest in, but there are some pleasant shady 
walks on the side of the house that has no veran- 
dah. At the end of one of these walks are some 
rough steps, which lead up to the cliff by the most 
tempting DO wery little wiuk, with white flints, and 
moss and primroses on either side. It was con- 
trived and made by Frank himself, but so nicely 
done, that you are almost deceived into the idea 
that it is nature's own work, for there is nothing 
precise, nothing that looks arranged or placed for 
effect in it." 

** Why, May, it seems to me I shall have hard 
work to keep you from Cheriton Lodge, when once 
you have a sister there." 

" If so, it will not be on account of the white 
flints and primroses," said May, kissing her sister's 
hand, which held hers caressingly. 

"Go on, my May-flower, I want to hear the 
rest," said her father. 

** Well, this little path, after winding about round 
rocks and beneath trees in a way no words would 
describe, brings you suddenly out upon the free, 
open downs. There lies the great living sea be- 
neath you, and all the coast, on both sides, as far as 
eye can reach. You look down from a dizzy height, 
and see the broken, rugged grey rocks, tossed 
about as if the ocean had piled them carelessly one 
on top of another, and grass, ivy, and sea-side 

Slants creeping over them, so picturesque and 
>vely ! When the wild clematis is in leaf it must 
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be exquisite, for Frank says there is a great deal in 
the summer, and that the bright green against the 
sombre grey is so pretty ! But this is all old to 
you, for you have known Cheriton ever since you 
were a boy." 
"Never mind, go on, I like to hear you describe it.'* 
'' Jessie, who is always wild about the sea, was 
in ecstasies. The waves were high and 'foamy,' 
and dashed up over the rocks with such a roar! 
We went to the highest point of the downs, and 
clung to the flag-staff ; it would have been scarcely 
safe without that stay, for the wind was so boister- 
ous. Now, I must tell you about the inside of the 
house. Erank has already begun to prepare it for 
the reception of a lady. The sitting-rooms are 
very pretty, elegantly furnished, but not grand; 
with stands of hot-house flowers in the windows. 
There is one small room at the side, close to the 
green-house, with a sea view, and Frank confided to 
me that it is to be Frances' own room. I don't 
mean that it is a secret, for he told Frances too ; 
and he consulted me about the pictures and furni- 
ture, and there is to be a cottage piano and all her 
favourite books." 

Mr. Hesketh gave a smiling glance at his eldest 
daughter's happy, flushed face. " And is Osborne 
prepared to marry you both at once ?" 

May laughed ; " Ah ! dear papa, I am not going 
to be faithless to you. Dear Frances will be able 
to come to us very often, and when we can we will 
go to her ; but she knows that you are always to 
be my first thought." 

" I must not let you spoil me, May." 
Frances was to be married from William's house, 
for although her pride had long since come down 
to her circumstances, both Mabel and her father 
thought the cottage too small and incommodious. 
Dudley was unable to be present, and there were to 
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be no friends except the G-raingers and the Col- 
lingwoods, and a married sister of Mr. Osborne's. 
Mr. Chase no one thought of including among the 
ffuests, as he was regarded almost as one of the 
»mily, whose presence was a matter of course. 
May was to be the only bridesmaid, and Frances 
especially desired it might be strictly a quiet wed- 
ding. 

Very nice she looked in her simple white silk 
dress and mantle, and white lace bonnet and veil. 
She had never been strictly handsome, but the ex- 
pression of her face was so much sweeter and more 
elevated than in former days, that Frank, at least, 
thought she looked so on the morning of her bridal 
day. 

It might be with a half-sigh that she signed her 
name for the last time as " Frances Mary Hesketh ;" 
but it was not without a confident hope that the 
discipline she had undergone under that name, had 
prepared her to enter in a higher and holier spirit 
upon the new duties attendant upon the new name. 

It was a cheerful wedding on the whole. May 
shed some silent tears at parting again from the 
sister she had but just recovered, and was forced to 
remind herself of her father's observation that she 
was gaining a brother, rather than losing a sister. 
No one feared for the bride's future happiness. 
There was a sincerity in Mr. Osborne's open, good- 
tempered face, and an expression in his eye, when 
it rested on his young wife, that promised well for 
her married life. 

** O, May !" said Frances, when she had gone 
up stairs to prepare for her journey. " I hope I 
may bring him more comfort than I have ever given 
you. All my faults and shortcomings crowded into 
my mind to-day in church, and I felt how very 
little I had done to deserve such happiness." 

" That does not apply to the last two years," 
Mid Mabeli fondly. 
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'* Not SO much, but for many and many a year 
before that. I am sure, however, that I am in ear- 
nest now, and Frank will help me. I told him how 
bad I used to be, that he might not be deceived in 
me ; I couldn't bear to think he was taking me for 
better than I was. You must come and stay with 
me very often; he says it is to be your home 
whenever you will come. O, May ! my darling 1 
how can I bear to lose you ?*' 

In vain Mabel tried to affirm that it was no real 
separation ; in a certain sense it must be so ; it could 
never again be as it had been ; and the sisters 
threw their arms round each other, and cried unre- 
strainedly for some minutes. 

" What will Frank say to me if I take you down 
with red eyes ?" asked May, smiling through her 
tears. ^* At least it is not a bad separation — not 
half as bad as when you went to Bramshaw, for you 
will often come to see papa and me, and whenever 
I can leave him, I will come to Cheriton, and at 
other times we will write." 

** And now you will write every day ; I shall 
long to hear from you." 

" It will only be three weeks," observed Mabel, 
" and Mrs. Gollingwood has promised to take me 
to Cheriton to see that the rooms are prepared dur- 
ing that time." 

" And we agreed with papa that you must spend 
the first week with us. Frank is so kind, trying to 
soften the parting in every possible way." 

"He is a first-rate brother!" exclaimed May, 
heartily. " O, Frances I how little we foresaw all 
this the day he helped us out of the sinking boat, 
and invited us to his house !" 

" I shall never be dressed if I go on talking,'* 
said Frances. ** Help me, dear May, the carriage 
has been waiting so long." 

A plain violet silk dress, a velvet mantle and 
straw bonnet with white ribbon and white veil ^a& 
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Eranoes' traveUing dress. She had refused to in- 
oor any unnecessary expense in procuring her 
trousseau, feeling that, however it might hereafter 
rait Mrs. Osborne to dress, only quiet, unpre- 
tending clothes could become Miss Hesketh under 
present circumstances. 

The half of her mother's jointure Mr. Hesketh 
insisted, much against his daughter's will, should 
be returned to her. It had indeed been invaluable 
during their pressing need, and many tears were 
shed Dy both the sisters, when their father spoke 
of the unselfishness that bad made them desire it 
should be regarded as public property, when poverty, 
brought on by his own imprudence, had overtaken 
them. Now there ceased to be any reason why 
he should appropriate it, and he insisted upon 
doing so no longer. 

Mr. Osborne passively acquiesced when Frances 
mentioned the fact, and she felt that, much as she 
might desire to give it to those who needed it so 
much more, yet she could not express any further 
wish on the subject. But he read her wishes more 
nearly than she imagined, as she had reason after- 
wards to know. 

" Here is Frank come to summon us," exclaimed 
May, when, her sister being ready, they were going 
down stairs and met him on the staircase. *' It 
was my fault ; I would talk to her and that made 
her late." 

"I am exceedingly displeased," said Mr. Os- 
borne, trying to put the expression of a fierce hus- 
band into his merry features. " BecoUect, for the 
future, that your sister is wedded to a Bluebeard 
who will stand no trifling, and beware lest an act 
of misdemeanour should consign her head to the 
company of those of the six former Mrs. Blue- 
beards, who were imprudent enough to test his for- 
bearance." 
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** I am sure if I had pictured Bluebeard at all 
like you the story would never have given rise to 
the aelightful horror with which I used to read it 
as a child." 

'* Sister May," said Frank, in a changed voice, 
placing an official-looking document in her hand, 
** Will you accept this as your new brother's first 
sift P There — thank Frances for it, it is as much 
her doing as mine,*' and ^th a brotherly kiss he 
hurried them down stairs under the pretence that 
they were alarmingly late, but in reality to escape 
thanks. 

" I don't understand what it is, dearest," whis- 
pered May, to her sister. '' Don't think me un- 
grateful, but this lawyer-like writing might as well 
be G-reek as far as my understanding it is con- 
cerned." 

" Ask papa to tell you what it is when we are 
gone," replied Frances. " "We want no thanks — 
Frank left it till the last that there might be no 
time for them." 

The short bridal tour was to be spent chiefly in 
France, for Frances had never been abroad, and 
iN'ormandy offered no slight objects of interest. 
" How gladly we shall welcome the sight of our 
dear Feverstone Church* tower when we return !" 
said Fiances. "I expect to see nothing more 
pleasing to my eyes in the way of Cathedrals, how- 
ever grand they may be, than S. Edward's in its 
dignified simplicity." 

" And we shall come here on our way home," 
added Mr. Osborne, "and carry May on with 



us." 



" To act the part of sister Anne to poor Fatima," 
suggested May. '* I hope you will have fine wea- 
ther." 

" So they are really gone !" she said, ten minutes 
afterwards, as she stood at the drawing-room win- 
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dow trying to hide a tear, and glad to turn aside 
to the baby, who in a white frock and blue ribbons 
had been brought down to bid adieu to her aunt 
and Godmother. 

''She seems almost to understand something 
about it,*' said Jessie, " for she crowed when your 
sister took her in her arms, and submitted so prettily 
to Mr. Osborne's kiss ; and when the carriage drove 
off she looked half inclined to cry, but I turned 
her attention to her blue sash, and a little inherent 
vanity overcame other considerations." 

** How good Willy and Archie were in Church !" 
said May. "I was half afraid for Archie, but 
Frances would have him, and he was quite quiet." 

" Only once when he saw you crying he lisped 
out an * Aunty May,' " replied Jessie ; " but I 
squeezed his hand and said ' hush,' and he looked 
awed into quietude." 

" Papa," said May, that evening, when they were 
once more alone in their own home, " Frank gave 
me a paper this morning, and said it was his first 
gift, but I can't understand what it means." 

It was no such riddle to Mr. Hesketh, for it was 
a deed of gift, drawn up by William, whereby 
Frances' portion was made over absolutely, in her 
name and Mr. Osborne's, to her sister, Mabel 
Kennedy Hesketh. 

" O, papa ! how very, very kind of him — and of 
dear Frances too !" 

"How much we have to be thankful for !" was 
the rejoinder. 

" It has been a day of days, to be remembered 
all one's life." 

" A showery day, too, in some respects, May." 

*' Only April showers that have trespassed upon 
May," was the smiling reply. ** No indeed, papa, 
I have been more inclined to laugh than cry all 
day, although I could not help a few tears." 
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" Very natural ones, my dear child. May, have 
you been thinking of your mother ?" 

"Tea, indeed I have," and Mabel's eyes filled 
once more. " O, papa ! if she could have seen us, how 
very, very happy she must have felt ! It has been 
the greatest joy of all to think how she would have 
liked the marriage, and have looked upon Frank as 
a son." 

" I have felt as if she was very near us to-day," 
said Mr. Hesketh, with a half-sigh. 

" And so has Frances. We went to her grave 
yesterday evening after service, and Frances said it 
was such a comfort to feel sure of her approval." 

"And now, papa," said May, after a pause, **we 
shall settle down quietly for life, you and I. "We 
shall be like a centre for the others to cluster 
round. If Dudley should ever marry, how many 
we shall have to care for ! — and I hope it is not 
improbable, for he would never be quite happy 
single, and he long ago ceased to mourn for Geral- 
dine." 

** Ton look mischievous. May." 

" Do I P — well, perhaps I do. I was thinking 
of a bright little castle that has built itself up in a 
corner of my brain, and that won't allow itself to 
be demolished. Suppose he were ever to ask Jessie, 
and she were not to say * no.' " 

** Why then probably she would say *yes.' " 

** A very delightful probability ! What a nice 
sister she would make ! But it could not be for 
some years, and meanwhile it is a secret between 
you and me, papa." 

" Very well, May ; but do not think too much 
about it.'* 



CHAPTEE XX. 

** One half of all our cares and woes 
Exist but in our thought ; 
And lightly fall the rest on those 

With them who wrestle not. 
The feather scarcely feels the gale. 
Which bursts the seaman's strongest saiL" 

AUBRVT DB VERB. 

The Osbomes only drove through Peverstone to 
see Mr. Kesketh, and carry Mabel off with them, 
on their return from the continent. Mr. Osborne 
was very anxious to feel settled down in his home, 
but the visit was only postponed, for they were to 
return and spend a week with William and Dora, 
during Dudley's vacation, which was f&st approach- 
ing. 

It was a delightful holiday to Mabel. Although 
she had no precise cares or anxieties at home now, 
yet it was refreshing to escape the minor details 
of housekeeping, from which she had had no respite 
for some years. It revived her even to look at 
Prances' happy face, radiant with health, and 
flushed with a colour such as she had not seen 
there for a very long while ; and the intercourse 
between the husband and wife, so cheerful and 
free from that jarring brusqueness which is often 
to be grieved over in married life, was calculated 
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to add considerably to the ODJoyxnent of a third 
person. 

With a strange feeling of unreality, Mabel awoke 
on her first morning at Oheriton Lodge, to the recol- 
lection that she was in Frances' house. Instead 
of her tiny bed-room, where the broad light of 
day appeared like twilight through the one small 
window, she opened her eyes upon a pleasant, 
sunny room, and found around her comfort and 
elegance apart from luxury and display. No close 
paved court met her view, when, as was her custom 
on first rising, she went to the window to look out, 
but the deep blue sea, dancing in the sunshine, and 
the varied colours of the flower-garden, immediately 
beneath her window. The distant sound of the 
waves dashing over the rocks greeted her ear, and 
the voices of the boatmen and fishermen, thus 
early at work on the beach. 

"Dear, dear Frances!*' said Mabel, to herself. 
" "What happiness seems to be in store for her 1" 
and closing the window, she knelt down to repeat 
her morning prayers, adding a special thanksgiving 
for the blessings bestowed upon her sister. 

The morning was spent in unpacking foreign 
treasures which they had brought home with them, 
and wedding presents which had not yet been seen. 

Besides various gifts in silver and plate from re- 
lations, there was a handsome silver inkstand from 
Mrs. Grant with the Osborne crest engraven upon 
it and the initials " F. M. O." This was especially 
intended for Frances, as a gifb to her nephew was 
found amongst the plate. A work-table, beauti- 
fully fitted up, from Mr. Osborne's married sister, 
Mrs. Ley; a silver paper-knife from Dudley, a 
worked sofa-cushion from Jessie CoUingwood, and 
" The Christian Tear," from Mr. Chase, were added 
to the number of presents which had been given at 
the wedding. It was a pleasant task disposing of 
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the new gifts in the already well-fumisbed rooms. 
Frank seemed to derive as much amusement from 
the occupation as the sisters, and when everything 
was arranged to perfection, the purchases they had 
made abroad, were opened and exhibited to May's 
admiring eyes. 

A beautiful Madonna, for Mr. Hesketh, was the 
first thing that appeared. It was to be framed, and 
given as a birthday gift ; and rolled up with it were 
many fine engravings destined for their own walls. 
Various statuettes and curiosities in foreign work- 
manship, with some delicate specimens of Sevres 
and Dresden china, were carefully unpacked ; and 
Frances declared that Frank had insisted upon 
buying everything she admired, so that during the 
last week she had carefully abstained from admiring 
anything she saw, fearing some morning to be told 
that all the money was gone, and there was nothing 
left for their journey back. 

" In fact, dear May, so studiously did I avoid 
expressing admiration of anything I saw, that I 
caught myself at last not daring to pass any opinion 
upon the rose window at S. Ouen, having an unde- 
fined fear that Frank would endeavour to bring 
it back with him." 

" And poor Frank,** added Mr. Osborne, " not 
knowing all that was at work in her mind, fancied 
she was tired of seeing sights, and was pining for 
her Peverstone hills again.** 

" Over which belief he mused a whole evening,'* 
Baid Frances, smiling, " and was getting so exces- 
sively morbid and low-spirited that I was at last 
fain to conclude he found no companionship in my 
society.*' 

" ^d there is no saying where the * Comedy of 
^Tors* might have ended, had I not proposea an 
immediate return to England, whereupon Frances, 
though confirmed in h^ b^ef Uiat i was disap- 
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pointed in her societj, could not resist saying, 
' Oh ! dear, I am so sorry ! I had set my heart 
on seeing S. Catharine's on the hill, hut still if you 
wish it—' " 

" Which put an end to all mistakes," said Eranees, 
'* and we had a good laugh at ourselves and at eaidi 
other." 

" And were no longer troubled with low spirits," 
added Mr. Osborne. 

** Look at these cases of eau-de-Cologne, May,** 
said her sister. '' I was obliged to say at last that 
for certain we could never use such a quantity, 
when I was told that two cases were intended for 
you and for Dora, one for Mrs. Collingwood, and 
another for Frank's sister." 

" But this is, strictly speaking, your present," ob- 
served Mr. Osborne, opening a smaller parcel, and 
claspin? round May's neck a slight gold chain, at 
the end of whidi was attached a small locket set 
with rubies, and a place for hair at the back. 

" Oh I Frank, Frank, how very kind 1" exclaimed 
May. " Here are too many pres^its, I don't know 
how to thank you for them aJL Frances — say some- 
thing for me." 

"JN"o, no, it is your affair and Frank's. He 
thinks the great pleasure of having money is that 
it enables a person to make presents. Btat here is 
something in a different way, May." 

Still presents, however, in the shape of books and 
articles of dress for the school children, the gar- 
dener and his wife, Mr. Osborne's boatmen and 
other dependents. No one was forgotten, but the 
handsomest and best of all was yet to come. It 
was a beautiful silver alms-dish, to be presented to 
the Churdi. There was no name of the donor en- 
graven upon it, bat mer^y the words, ** G-on loveth 
a cheerful giver." Frank said it was intended as a 
sort of thank-offering for the happiness he had 
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been granted ; find his eyes rested on Prances with 
an expression she understood. 

** What Peverstone news, May ?" asked her 
sister. " We have not had time to ask you yet." 

** I told you about Mr. Collier and ti ulia Lush- 
isgton." 

" Tes, and I never was more astonished." 

** They are to be married immediately — ^this week, 
I believe. He talks of leaving Monckton Court for 
the present, and there was a report that he had 
taken a place nearer Kilminster. I shall be very 
glad if this is the case." 

" How Julia Lushington used to ridicule him !" 

*' 1 suppose she has forgotten that. I wonder 
what will become of Mrs. Lushington, and whether 
she will live with them." 

" Julia will be very happy with a grand house 
and large income." 

" I don't like to think about them," said May. 
" What a mercenary marriage it must be!" 

" Tou have no right to say that because he has 
property," said Mr. Osborne, gravely ; and Frances 
smiled, for she remembered their conversation the 
day she had first seen Chariton Lodge. 

" No, of course not," replied Mabel. " She has 
property, too ; but I think if you knew the parties, 
you would say it could not well be anything 
else." 

"Then I am glad I don't," said Frank. « How 
should you like a cruise in the yacht this afternoon, 
Frances ?" 

" Very much ; is it feasible ?" 

" Perfectly so — just the day — I will tell Boberts 
to have all ready." 

** Tour visitors will not commence calling until 
next week," said Mabel, when they were alone. 

** No, and you will be here with me. I am so 
glad, for I was inclined to dread it," 
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" Why should you dread it ? You know Bome of 
the people already." 

" Yes — I don't know why I should mind it ex- 
actly, but there will be a good deal of criticism, and 
Mr. Collier's affair was so much talked about, and 
altogether — it is a little of the old feeling, May." 

" Pride P" asked her sister. 

'' I am afraid it has something to do with that, 
although I am not really proud now. You know I 
used uways to have something to fret about, and 
at Mrs. Grant's there was so much in a different 
way ! I am afraid sometimes that now I have no 
reel vexations I may get back into my old way, 
and make imaginary troubles." 

" Oh ! dear Frances, I hope not." 

" How unhappy it would be for Frank if I were 
to do so !" 

'* That alone will keep you from it. You could 
never deliberately make him unhappy, and with so 
much brightness, so much to enjoy and to be thank- 
ful for . . ." 

"Yes, indeed, don't think I am insensible to 
that. No one ever had so many undeserved bless- 
ings. Indeed, I don't think I am really in danger 
of getting disagreeable and ill-tempered again, but 
I felt a little of my old morbid, foolish way coming 
back, and that made me fearful. How sad it would 
be if I were to damp Frank's hopeful joyous na- 
ture !" 

'' I think that is rather morbid," remarked Ma- 
bel. 

" Perhaps it is, but let me tell you all that is in 
my thou^ts, for I can't do so to him. The real rea- 
son why 1 dread these visitors next week, is because 
I have a foolish notion that it will be said that Mr. 
Osborne married a companion. Is it pride. May ? 
I think not, for the feeling is more for nim than for 
myself." 
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^If he does not care about it, I don't see wlij 
you should." 

" Not for him ?*' asked Frances. 

^ No, because it is no question of right or wrong, 
for then the case would be different. I think jou 
take a mistaken view of the matter. I believe 
Frank would be rather proud than otherwise of 
your having been a companion from such high mo- 
tives. How much more you are to be respected 
for it in reality than if you had been an idle fine 
lady at home !" 

'' Yes, certainly," and Frances smiled. 

^^I was reading a short time ago about Hhe 
dignity of labour,' and it occurred to me then how 
worldly and mistaken the view that is generally 
taken on the subject is. In the world, let a man 
be ever so idle, ever so irreligious, perhaps even 
quite dependent on others, yet it will all be over- 
looked. He will be visited, liked, often even 
sought after. He may be bad principled — ^in debt 
—even dishonourable in his dealings — ^but it does 
not signify ; the world takes no notice, he is still 
admitted into good, sometimes the best, society, 
and as &r as public favour goes, he will suffer no- 
thing for his faults, scarcely indeed be made to feel 
them. But, Frances, if a man is earning his * daily 
bread' by bis own industry, by * labour,* in a posi- 
tion which the world despises, let him be a perfect 
gentleman, and well-educated, it is of no use, he 
cannot be admitted on the same footing of inti- 
macy as the other ; he must be made to suffer for 
his honest independence, he must be taught that la- 
bour is more degrading than debt and dependence." 

" Yes, it is so — but it is very hard." 

'* It seems so,*' replied Mabel, thoughtfidly, ^ and 
I should fancy it a feeling increasing in the world ; 
the days are eone by when honest labour was no 
disgrace, if indeed they ever existed." 
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<' But where is the fault ?" 

'' That I am not clever enough to tell you. I 
think it must be in the hollow, unreal state of so* 
ciety in the present day. Throughout England 
wealth seems to be held in greater estimation than 
merit ; if society were really true this couldn't be 
the case." 

'' And yet. May, we could not wish that people 
should be raised out of their positions in society." 

'* Nok we oould not, but we might wish to see 
undeserving people treated as such." 

" But how ifi society to know who is deserving p** 

'' Impossible, it may be, sometimes; but every 
day we see people tolerated who should be excluded 
from all good society. Still, although every one'f 
individual character may not be known, I cannot 
help thinking that if persons in high positions 
steadily discountenanced all of whom they could 
not approve, it would do something towards lessen- 
ing the falseness and hoUowness of society." 

*' But this would not affect those who were ex- 
cluded on account of their positions." 

" No, but I think they would be satisfied if they 
met with true Christian courtesy, and saw thi& 
there was a kindliness of feeling even where there 
could be no intimacy." 

" That would not satisfy me." 

** Yes, it wouH, if it was all you had a right to. 
It is pride makes those positions unendurable. No 
one of good sense would wish to force themselves 
where the rules of society forbade their entrance. 
If the world was perfect I suppose the standard 
would be different ; people would be valued accord- 
ing to their goodness and ability, but it seems im« 
possible that this should ever be the case again." 

" Well, but May, after this disquisitiim upon so- 
ciety, I don't see now it exactly applies to the sub- 
ject we started with." 
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^ I am afraid we have wandered rather, but it is 
80 pleasant to pour out one's reflections to a pa- 
tient listener. I grew a sad moralist during the long 
day s I have had to spend alone the last few years. 
"We were talking about your visitors next week." 

*^ Yes, and my fearing they would say Prank had 
married a * companion.' " 

'' And I said Frank would be proud of this ra- 
ther than otherwise. Now I think I can show 
you clearly that you are wrong. When we were 
living at I^orthwode Priory, you would not have 
thought yourself beneath Mr. Osborne." 

** No, certainly not." 

" Well, we are poor now, but you will not allow 
that that makes any difference." 

" No, I am afraid I thought so at first, but I 
know it is simple foolishness." 

*^ And since then you have sacrificed private feel- 
ing and pride for Dudley's sake— ought this to 
make any difference ?" 

" No, it does not really — it is only in feeling." 

" For my own part, I think Frank values you all 
the more for the sacrifice. Any one who would 
not do so, can't surely be worth a second thought." 

" Frank often warns me against setting too high 
a value upon the world's opinion. It is a very old 
failing, as you know. May. 

" Very old, so old that it ought to be worn out 
by this time," said Mabel, affectionately. "Do 
you know I think if Frank was satisfied, I shouldn't 
care much about the rest of the world." 

" But would that be a safe rule always ?" 

" Not unless Frank were to be depended upon ; 
but your own judgment will teU you whether he is 
or not. Tou will both be so much happier if you 
can make up your mind to care only for his opinion, 
and, while you feel you are right, think nothing 
about the rest of the world." 
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"That shall be my rule," said Erances, reso- 
lutely. " I made up my mind before I was mar- 
ried that I would try harder than ever to root out 
all my faults ; but I have felt this old one creeping 
gradually over me again. O, May ! I hope it won't 
destroy all our happiness !'* 

" It won't if you say it shan't," was the reply, 

" Then I do say it shan't ; and you will be with 
me all next week, and I shall not mind the visits 
nearly so much. Papa promised you to me for a 
fortnight." 

'* All your imaginary fears will vanish when you 
once know the people," said Mabel. 

The state of dependence she had lived in so long 
and the humiliations of her position had become so 
natural to Frances, that she could not realise at 
once that circumstances were changed, and that 
she was no longer a slighted, neglected companion, 
but an object of affection and esteem. There was 
no fear, however, but that in such a cheerful, genial 
atmosphere her mind would regain a healthy tone, 
and past discipline precluded all danger tnat the 
faults she dreaded would ever regain an ascendancy 
over her. 



CHAPTEB XXI. 

** And slowly was my mother brought 
To yield consent to my desire : 
She wished me happy, \mt she thought 
I might have look'd a little higher/' 

TENNYSON. 

Thb fervid rays of a June mid-day sun streamed 
through one of the stone mullioned windows of 

College ; falling on the solitary figure of a 

young student, as, pale and worn with work and 
thought, he bent over his books, knitting his brow, 
and insensible alike to the loveliness of summer, 
and the cheerful voices that resounded outside the 
sombre grey walls. 

There was a look of saddened thought on the 
high, intellectual forehead, and in the clear, dark 
grey eye, that seemed to speak of sorrow and gra- 
vity beyond his years. The dark chesnut curls 
were pushed impatiently off his forehead, with a 
wearied, dissatisfied air, as though the studies, 
which were his best companions, proved but dis- 
appointing ones after all. 

The rooms bore the immistakeable impress of 
belonging to a reading-man. They were situated 
in the most retired part of the College, looking out 
upon a small quadrangle, in the centre of which 
was a plot of grass and a sombre copper-beech 
tree. Three sides of the quadrangle were formed 
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by sets of rooms, the fourth by the Oollege Chapel, 
which, with its solid buttresBes, and traceried win- 
dows, imparted an air of solemnity to the rest. 
The neighbourhood of the rooms in question was 
entirely occupied by reading-men, and, while the 
rest of the College was resounding with peals of 
laughter, or with pianos, those inveterate foes to 
study, all was quiet here ; and long after other 
sounds had died away into the silence of midnight, 
many a wakeful light was to be seen glimmering 
through the crimson curtains, not unfrequently till 
near the approach of dawn. 

The appearance of the room was characteristic 
of the tastes of its owner. It was almost square, 
and to the left, on entering, stood a large oak 
bookcase, well filled with books, and beyond it a 
moveable reading-desk, also of rich dark oak. A 
library-table covered with books, inkstands, note- 
books and paper-knives, in not unpleasing con- 
fusion, occupied another side of the room ; and 
in the recess, formed by the window, was a crimson 
couch, the nearest approach to a sofa visible. A 
single arm-chair stood by the table, which was the 
one luxury the student allowed himself, and this, 
with other chairs and tables, completed the furni- 
ture of the room. No dogs, or horses, or female 
heads, were to be found round the walls, but over 
the fireplace hung a fine old portrait of the founder 
of the College — whose pale, thoughtful face seemed 
to look down with an expression of benign appro- 
bation on a scene which would have been so con- 
genial to his tastes. Other pictures there were, 
chiefly of serious subjects, indicating a- refined and 
intellectual character, well in keepvig vrith thie 
earnest dark eye and thoughtful brow of their 
owner. ' ^ 

A hasty step on the staircase, anfl.1 an abrupt 
knock at the door, indicated an intermption, and 
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that no welcome one, to judge by the look of im- 

Satience that came over the student's face, as the 
oor opened, and a most uncongenial visitor, in the 
person of an out-college acquaintance, presented 
tiimself. 

" Why, Ghrahame, my dear feUow ! who would 
have expected to find you poring over your books 
still P If I had taken my first, as you have, I 
should have thrown them aside long ago, and have 
been thoroughly idle." 

** You are a living instance that a man may be 
that, without having taken a first class," said 
Hush, somewhat sharply. 

" lou are highly complimentary, I must say," 
replied his visitor, no- wise disconcerted. *^ It is a 
true bill, however, in the present instance, I am 
afraid, for I am going down the river, by and by, 
with some men, and we want you to join us. An- 
drews, and Harcourt are going, so you will come 
too, won't you, like a good fellow ?" 

" I am much obliged to you, but really, Seymour, 
I can't come — I can't spare time . . . ." 

" There — ^that's always your way !" interrupted 
Seymour, impatiently. '* What on earth can you 
have to do, of such immense importance, now that 
the schools are over ?" 

" Why, Travers advises me to stand for the — 
fellowship, so I am reading up, and really you 
mustn't press me." 

" Yes, but I shall ! we will take no refusal. It 
is the old song over again ! * Don't ask me ' — 
* I haven't time ' — * I want particularly to get up 
this work* — that's what you've said ror the last 
three years, and now, when I thought you would 
be reasonable, you are just as busy as ever." 

'* Well, I suppose I have grown into a misan- 
thrope," said Hugh, with a weary sigh, that seemed 
to come from the depths of his heart. ** The dead 
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are far more congenial to me, than the living,*' and, 
with a forced laugh, he touched one of the volumes 
before him. 

" No wonder, either," was the rejoinder; "you 
read, read, read, till you grow morbid, and unfit 
for practical life. Now, take my advice, for once, 
and come down the river with us. We are going 
down to Nuneham, to have a kind of classics! 
Picnic, under those glorious old trees ; and, if read 
you must, you can bring a book with you. I'U see 
you shan't be interrupted." 

" Thank you for arranging it so kindly, but I 
know about the sort of reading I should be likely 
to get, when you are all talking and laughing as 
hard as you can. I dare say you'll be able to get 
some one else instead of me, so don't let me detain 
you." 

"You are too kind," said his visitor, stretching 
himself leisurely upon the window-seat. ** After 
such a pressing invitation to spend the morning 
with you, I can't find it in my heart to refuse. I 
will wait till you've done, so give me something to 
while awav the time, and then we will go and see 
when Andrews and Harcourt think of starting." 

" You persevering fellow ! I wish you'd take a 
hint," said Grahame, his good humour for a mo- 
ment overcoming his annoyance. " There is some- 
thing to keep you quiet," and so saying, Hugh 
tossed a newspaper across the table, and then re- 
turned to his books, and was soon so deeply ab- 
sorbed that the presence of his visitdr was forgotten. 
After a long interval of silence Mr. Seymour re- 
minded him of his existence by the observation : 
" I say, Grahame, isn't * Peverstone ' the name of 
yourplace ? Is this a friend of yours married ?" 

" Tell me the name," said Hugh, without look- 
ing up. 

*^ Lloyd Oollier, Esq., of Monckton Court," was 
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the reply ; '' ' on the second of June, at the parish 
church, Peverstone, by the Reverend W. Brie, 
Vicar of the parish, Lloyd Collier, Esq., of Monck- 
toQ Court . . .' Why, Grahame, my dear fel- 
low, what's the matter P" 

Hugh had started from his seat, and overset his 
books and reading-desk by the suddenness of the 
movement. He stooped hastily to pick them up, 
and was almost hidden by the table under which 
they had fallen, so that his face was not visible. 

•* What is the matter, &rahame ? How eame 
you to be so desperately clumsy ? Was it a spasm, 
or the cramp, or a fit of indigestion P'' 

Hugh was spared a reply, by the sudden entrance 
of a second acquaintance. 

" Ah ! Seymour — Brown told me I should find 
you here. I want you to come and give me your 
opinion upon a horse I am thinking of buying. 
O, Grahame ! good morning — reading as usual ? 
Well, Seymour, will you come ? — I have no time 
to lose." 

" How fax is it P" asked Seymour, indolently. 
'' It is too hot to go out, and I am superintending 
Grahame's studies." 

" Only a step, do come, I suspect the fellow 
wants to take me in. Now, I know what a judge 
you are of horse-fiesh, and we all agreed your 
opinion was better worth having than anyone 
else's." 

**Very complimentary," said Seymour, half 
amused, half flattered, raising himself leisurely from 
the couch. " Well, where is the animal ? Gtrar 
hame, I'll just borrow this p^>er for an hour> if 
you don't want it." 

^ By all means," said Hugh, too glad to get rid 
of his friends, in any way. '' I sbwi't go this af- 
ternoon, Seymour, so don't expect me." 

'^ Oh, X $]iall be baek in the course ef aa hour, 
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my good fellow, and then we can talk about that. 
I hope you will have no return of the spasms." 

Having se^i his fri^ids safely depart, and * sported 
his oak/ Hugh threw himself on the couch, to think 
over what he had heard. Then she had been free 
all these years I at least, not free, unfettered, — but 
still Mabel Hesketh, still unbound to that vulgar, 
sordid man. She might even yet have been saved, 
— ^saved from that degrading, mercenary union. It 
might have been against her will throughout, the 
engagement might have been forced upon her, and 
one word from him might have spared all, and have 
made her his own. 

Oh ! terrible thought ! — ^that three weary years 
and more had passed, during which he might have 
saved her, and that he had only discovered it when 
it was too late — when the deed was irrevocably done. 
What might she not have suffered during that 
period P What must she not have suffered, if the 
engagement was forced upon her P And she might 
yet have loved him throughout ; it might have been 
weakness, and not absolute sin, of which she had 
been guiltv, and one word from him might have 
saved her f — one word from him might have saved 
her! 

The words rang in his ears, and again and again 
he repeated them, as if they contained the whole 
burthen of his misery. 

And yet, no — Mabel was no weak, yielding cha- 
racter, and Mr. Hesketh was no parent to force a 
daughter into a union she disliked. It must have 
been done by her own deliberate, free choice. The 
attractions of such wealth must have been too great 
for her powers of resistance. He had placed too 
much &ith in an erring human being, and been 
doom^ to learn that even the best and purest 
oould fall. Yet, if he could only have saved her 
from such & &te^ even were she never to have been 
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bis, it would have been wortb tbe sacrifice of bis 
own life and happiness. Doubtless, after consent- 
ing to the engagement, it bad been years before she 
could finally resolve to unite herself to such a man ; 
and yet was not this additional proof that tbe act 
was a voluntary and deliberate one ? 

Three years 1 bow improbable that Mr. Collier, 
at bis age, should consent to such a long engage- 
ment ! No, it could not be. Was Mabel dead ? — 
and was this a second wife ? The thought filled 
bim with strange, varying emotions. He had never 
seen her marriage announced. Might she not still 
have died single ? Might he not think of her as 
comparatively pure, and gone beyond the reach of 
temptation to another world ? On reflection, she 
might have broken off the engagement, — indeed she 
might even yet be living. 

Having worked himself up into a fever of anxiety 
and expectation, he sprang from the couch, to ob- 
tain the paper, and satisfy himself as to the true 
state of the case. Where could Seymour be gone 
with it ? He said something about a horse, but 
what he said, or where he was gone, Hugh remem- 
bered not. 

Half frantic, be dashed from the room, in search 
of his friend. Seymour was nowhere to be heard 
of. He went to the principal horse-dealers, but 
they knew nothing of him ; to the rooms of the 
friend with whom he had left, but the rooms were 
untenanted ; and as a final resource, walked about 
the principal streets, in the vain hope of meeting 
him. 

At length, exhausted by the heat, out of heart 
at hearing nothing of Seymour, and worn out with 
fruitless speculations upon probabilities, he retraced 
his steps. As he ascended his own staircase, it oc- 
curred to him, for the first time, that he might 
have seen the paper at the Union, or any of the 
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readins-rooms. Eaint with the heat and agitation, 
he resolved to rest a few moments before setting 
off again, and as he entered his own room, his eyes 
were greeted by the now welcome sight of his friend 
Seymour, extended at full length on the couch, 
perusing the identical paper, with his usual com- 
posed nonchalant air. 

" Seymour I I have been everywhere hunting for 
you,'* gasped Hugh, unceremoniously trying to 
possess himself of the newspaper. " Excuse me, I 
must have it. Let go, man ! I must and will look 
at something !" 

And in the desperation of his eagerness, he 
wrenched the paper from his friend's retentive 
grasp, little heeding that it was torn into two pieces 
in the struggle. In vain he searched through every 
column for the information he wanted. It was no- 
where to be found. 

" Seymour, you have it : give it to me !" and too 
excited to use reasoning and politeness, he snatched 
it away, to his friend's infinite amazement. 

" What possesses the man !" exclaimed Seymour. 
'* Why can't you ask for it civilly, and say, * please,' 
instead of snatching and wrenchmg in that ' money 
or your life * fashion ?" 

But Hugh heeded not. He had found the news he 
wanted, and was devouring it with breathless haste. 

"Lloyd Collier, Esq., of Monckton Court, to 
Julia, only daughter of the late Walter Lushington, 
Esq." 

The paper dropped from his hands, for one mo- 
ment he stood irresolute, and then his self-command 
returned. 

"I must go home," he said; "forgive me for 
being so savage, Seymour, but I have seen some- 
thing in this paper that makes me wish to go to 
Peverstone immediately. Wait for me while I go 
to get leave ;" and so saying, he hurried off, in a 

II. T 
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way that confirmed Sejmour in the belief, that so 
much reading had overbalanced his reason. 

Prom the sub-rector's rooms, Hugh retraced his 
steps, gathered a few necessary things together, 
and, carpet-bag in hand, sprang into the carriage, 
which Seymour meanwhile had obtained for him, 
and drove off to the railway-station ; his friend ac- 
companying him, in a state of perplexity as to the 
prudence of letting him go off m this sudden and 
excited way, without any one te look after him. 

Hugh, however, nipped all remonstrance in the 
bud, wished his friend a hurried adieu, and pro- 
mising to write before long, started by the train, 
which he was fortunate in just saving. The jour- 
ney was indescribably wearisome, and his mind was 
in such a tumult, that his restlessness and impa- 
tience became scarcely controllable, to the infinite 
discomfiture of his neighbour, a portly, middle-aged 
gentleman, who, with his carpet-bags and parcels, a 
newspaper and a Bradshaw, had comfortably settled 
himself into the comer of the carriage, for the next 
five or six hours, and appeared unable to under- 
stand why all the world could not take a railway 
journey as philosophically as himself. Improbable 
conjectures, wild visions of happiness almost beyond 
his power of conception, rapidly succeeded by the 
old deadening, pariQyzing sense of dull misery, al- 
ternately raised his mind to the highest state of 
human enioyment, and as suddenly dashed it down 
again to the depths of despair. 

This was but for a time, however, while imagina- 
tion and excitement overpowered reason. Long 
before the train neared the Kilminster Station, 
Hugh was strong and composed — controlling his 
feelings by the power of his will — riveting his 
whole thought and attention upon a daily paper, 
which he had been courteously offered by his com- 
panion, in the hope that it might serve to allay his 
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impatience, and yielding to no idle speculations 
upon the nature of the crisis he foresaw impending. 

The brilliant hues of sunset had mellowed down 
into the sub.dued glow of summer twilight, when 
Hugh alighted in the town of Feverstone, and 
raised a reverent glance to the grey tower of S. 
Edward's, unseen for more than three years. He 
had thought of going first to Lynchbrook, and 
hearing from his mother's lips all he desired to 
know, but in this case he must postpone seeing the 
Heskeths till the next day, and the longing to see 
them was so great as to outweigh all other consi- 
derations. 

He paused as he opened the heavy Priory-gate, 
almost overpowered by recollections. He had en- 
dured much since last his hand rested upon it, but 
the torture of the present moment seemed to sur- 
pass all that had preceded it. The joy, or woe, of 
a lifetime might be contained in what the next five 
minutes should disclose. It was a thought to 
make a strong man weak.^ One moment Hugh he- 
sitated, heartsick with suspense and apprehension, 
the next he strode mechanically forward. 

All was as of old. He felt this, rather than saw 
it — his eyes were bent on the ground; for one 
moment he raised them as he passed the drawing- 
room window — a slight, girlish figure was bending 
over a basket of flowers — that fair vision seemed to 
raise a leaden load from his heart, — holding his 
breath in the extremity of high-wrought expecta- 
tion, he rang the bell. The minute that elapsed 
was hours by the time-piece of Hugh's feelings — at 
length a strange face answered the summons. 

*' Is Mr. Hesketh at home P" 

" Mr, CoUingwood is, sir." 

« Mr. Collingwood ?" 

" Mr. Hesketh does not live here, sir : Mr. Col- 
lingwood has lived here for more than two years." 
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" Where does Mr. Hesketh live, then ?'* 

"The elder Mr. Hesketh lives in a cottage on 
the Westerton Bead, sir, and Mr. William Hesketh 
in North Street." 

" Thank you," and Hugh turned abruptly away. 
He longed to ask of whom Mr. Hesketh's familj 
consisted, but deeming second thoughts best, he 
refrained. More inextricably perplexed than ever, 
he resolved to seek the cottage which he recollected 
well ; and tried not to attempt unravelling such a 
series of mysteries. Fortunately, in the market- 
place, he met Mr. Chase, returning home with his 
Earish books under his arm, and he determined to 
ear all from him before going farther. 

*' Grahame ! I am surprised ! You are quite a 
stra^er !" 

** Yes, I came down unexpectedly — ^I want ... I 
heard — I mean, I saw — can't you give me ten mi- 
nutes' conversation P" 

" If you wish it ; is anything the matter ? You 
are not looking well ; coi^e to my room." 

" Oh no, it is too far, I like the fresh air. Will 
you take one turn in the churchyard with me ?'* 

Desperately perplexed how to begin the conveiv 
sation, Hugh strode on some minutes in silence. 
At length casting off reserve he said : 

" I have just been to Northwode Priory, and I 
find the Heskeths no longer living there : what has 
happened to make them leave P" 

" Is it possible you don't know P" exclaimed Mr. 
Chase, stopping short in his walk, and confronting 
Hugh with an incredulous expression on his face. 
** No, no, I can't believe it." 

" On my honour, I know nothing," was the re^ 
ly, in such an earnest tone of deep feeling, that 
is companion felt intuitively that he was asking 
no idle questions. 

'' I believe you ; but how extraordinary that you 
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should never have heard-^your mother — she must 
have told you." 

" I know nothing," was the laconic and emphatic 
reply, as though he was too eager to hear all to 
waste more words than he could help. " Tell me 
everything as quickly as you can." 

Happily his informant was a man of no super- 
fluous eloquence, and the tale was soon told. 

'' It appears that Mr. Hesketh was, through an 
unworthy brother-in-law, deeply involved with Mr. 
Collier, of Monckton Court, to an immense amount. 
He paid a heavy yearly interest for the loan, and 
hoped, when his home expenses were less, graduallv 
to liquidate the debt. Unhappily, Mr. Collier took 
a fancy to Miss Mabel Hesketh, and asked her to 
marry him, — she refused, — and he threatened, in 
the event of her persisting in her refusal, to demand 
immediate payment of the debt, although he knew 
it must ruin Mr. Hesketh, and all who depended 
upon him. It was left with her to decide whether 
she would sacrifice her truth and purity, and bind 
herself to him by false vows at God's altar, or 
bring ruin upon all she loved." A long-drawn 
sigh filled up a pause in the narration, and spoke 
most eloquently of the struggles which he knew 
to have been endured^ before the decision was 
made. 

" Thank God ! truth, and her child-like trust, pre- 
vailed. She knew God would never forsake one 
who acted from pure motives, and she put from her 
the temptation to sacrifice herself in order to save 
them, and left the future in His Hands. It has 
been a time of anxiety and suffering, anguish and 
poverty, such as few girls have ever known; but 
God has been merciful, and not tried her beyond 
her strength. It is not for me to describe the for- 
titude and resolution of mind that remained, when 
strength of body had been taken from her. Anguish 
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of spirit brought on a fever, and her life was des- 
paired of, but God willed that she should live to 
uphold them all, with her clear head and trustful 
heart. She has suffered for all, worked for all, and 
prayed for all — and her prayers have been heard. 
Her anxieties are now over, but she still bears the 
traces of them in her pale, thoughtful face, although 
she looks more like she used to do at the Priory, 
than any one ever thought she would again. It is 
a sad history." 

Hugh's self-command gave way, when Mr. Chase 
ceased speaking. He leaned against one of the old 
elm trees, beneath which they were walking, and co- 
vered his face with his hands. 

** My G-OD 1" he murmured, " how I have treated 
her! How I have misjudged, trampled on her 

Surity ! In mercy forgive me ! How could I have 
oubted her truth! How have I forfeited all 
right to her esteem — her friendship !" 

Mr. Chase was one of the most innocent and un- 
suspecting of men, but a suspicion, nevertheless, 
crossed his mind, and he continued, 

" Miss Hesketh is at present staying with her 
sister, who has been lately married, at Cheriton. 
I believe she is not expected to return until 
next week. But," he added, suddenly, "how 
very extraordinary, that during these years you 
should never have heard of their change of circum- 
stances !" 

"It does seem extraordinary," said Hugh, and a 
cloud passed over his brow ; " it is, in a measure, 
my own fault, though, in what way, I cannot at 
present explain. Will you be good enough to tell 
me everything else about them." 

The request was complied with, and Mr. Chase 
recounted the history of the Heskeths' life, since 
they lefb the Priory. It was late ere he finished, 
and Hugh deemed it best to go straight to Lynch- 
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brook, and reconsider his position, before taking any 
more decisive step. 

He could little bear to think of the part his 
mother had played, and that at any moment during 
his sunless exile, she might have recalled him to 
happiness by a single word. He had long seen 
that the idea of an attachment to Mabel Hesketh, 
on his part, was diametrically opposed to her wishes, 
but it had never crossed his open, truthful mind to 
suppose her capable of any deceit or concealment, 
in order to gain her point. 

His will had been firm before he left home, but 
now it was resolute and inflexible, and as he en- 
tered Lynchbrook that night, he determined not to 
leave it again until he had obtained his mother's 
consent to speak to Mabel on the subject, and this 
consent he was resolved upon obtaining before the 
next day should dawn. 

He opened the drawing-room door quietly, while 
many conflicting feelings were at work in his mind, 
and discovered his mother, seated at the open win- 
dow, with her back towards him. 

Presently a hand was laid gravely upon her 
shoulder, and, with a sudden start, she encountered 
Hugh's serious face. 

" My dear boy ! my dearest Hugh ! what is the 
matter ? what has brought you home so suddenly?" 
and rising, she pressed her hand to her heart, as 
though the surprise had been too great for her. 

''I am sorry I startled you, mother. I had 
forgotten how little prepared you were to see me." 

" But that does not make me the less glad," she 
observed, while her usually composed, stem face 
appeared considerably shaken from its ordinary 
self-possession. "But what has brought you, Hugh? 
I hope there is no bad news." 

"By no means," and there was a something in his 
tone that she could not comprehendi and cud not 
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like. '' Can nothing but bad news have brought 
me back to my home after this long absence P" 

^Something must have brought you back/' and 
her lip quivered. 

"Tne railway train, for instance," he replied, 
lightly, but it was only to hide a deeper sensation. 

There was a pause, during which she stood by 
his side, her clear, cold grey eye riveted on his face, 
and a world of speculations and resolutions work- 
ing within her mind. At length he took up a 
newspaper that lay on the table, and pointing to an 
announcement among the marriages, said in a deep, 
distinct, thrilling tone of voice, 

** J^t was what brought me home." 

A change passed over her face, but the worst 
being come, sne prepared to meet it. Neverthe- 
less, it was an unexpected blow, for the probability 
of Hugh's seeing the announcement in the paper had 
never occurred to her. Her mind, however, was 
strong and self-possessed enough for any emergency. 

" And why should that bring you home, my dear 
Hugh ?" 

" Mother — that is a question to which, as we 
both well know, no answer is required. I need 
not tell you why that has brought me home, or in 
what way it has opened to me a prospect of happi- 
ness, such as I have not for years dared to dream 
of; for you know all this as well as I do." 

" I fear I do," was the grave reply, and during 
his speech she seemed to have resumed her posi- 
tion, as the anxious, considerate mother, and now 
spoke with the authoritative tone of a parent, " but 
I know also that however much your wishes may 
lean one way, your sense of duty, your prudence, 
and your filial obedience will out-weigh private 
feeling. Hugh — Mabel Hesketh can never be my 
daughter." 

The words were on Hugh's lips '^ Then I must 
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cease to be your son," but he checked himself, and 
said in a calm, controlled manner, " One single 
good reason, mother, and you shall have your way." 

" She is no fitting wife for you," was the reply. 
'* A Grahame must look higher. Your wife must 
have wealth, because you have not got it yourself 
— she must have interest to advance you to honour 
— ^and she must have connexions who will give 
weight to your position. Tou can never be the 
son-in-law of a country attorney, and the brother 
of a * companion ' — one who earned her bread in 
this degrading situation." 

The varying feelings written on Hugh's face 
during this speech defy description, but self-con- 
trol reigned above all, and his reply was as tempe- 
rate as his feelings were hot and indignant. 

" These are considerations for every man's private 
judgment ; on such points even a parent can have 
no right to interfere. I may prefer wealth of 
mind to wealth of purse, purity of heart to aristo- 
cratic connexions, that nobleness of mind which is 
above feeling ashamed of poverty and honest in- 
dustry, to the false refinement that despises self- 
earned independence, and sneers at that ' labour ' 
which was ordained, by God Himself, to be the 
punishment of man's transgression. Prove to me 
that Mabel is in mind or character unfit to be my 
wife, and I will givid such charges due considera- 
tion." 

" You are safe there, since she has no character." 

" Of that perhaps I am the best judge. Tou 
see that three years' separation, instead of curing 
me of this *• fancy,' has made me love and esteem 
her more truly than ever ; that intercourse with 
other girls has made me prize her singleness of 
heart and steadfast principle far more than I 
ever did before ; and let me assure you, once for 
all, that these will be my feelings to my dying 
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day. Tou may refuse your consent, and, if you do, 
I know, and you know, that Mabel will never 
accept my offer. Indeed, without your consent, 
I would never make her an offer, since I should 
only be placing her in a false position. Yes,'* 
as a gleam of satisfaction lighted up her fea- 
tures, " thus far you have our happiness in your 
power. "Now listen, and hear what the result of a 
refusal will be. I leave England at once, and for 
ever — I can find work, and a sphere of usefulness, 
in distant lands where I shall be unknown — ^you 
will never see me again. A mother who delibe« 
rately sacrifices her son's happiness, voluntarily re- 
linquishes all claim upon his affection. Of the 
past, and the deception that has blighted three 
years of my life, I say nothing : — it will indeed be 
a bitter memory throughout my future life, a sad 
restraint on our intercourse together, but it can 
still be in a measure redeemed, and partially ob- 
literated ; but, enough on this point." 

" What do you mean, Hugh ? Am I to be re- 
proached for allowing out your desires to the very 
letter? Did you not yourself tell me never to 
mention any of the Peverstone people in my let- 
ters ?" 

She could not fail to read the sorrowful, pitying 
expression on his face, and she knew well, that had 
she been other than his mother, no little contempt 
would have been mixed with these feelings. 

" I did say so," he replied ; " I did not think it 
could be necessary to make any reservations to 
my own mother. I fancied a son's happiness was 
more precious to his mother, than even to himself. 
Mother — you have shown me my mistake. Ex- 
perience shall teach me wisdom. Let us say no 
more on the subject." 

"But I must and will say more," cried Mrs. 
Grahame. " Hugh, I have acted throughout for 
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youp happiness. , If you had listened to me — if you 
would only listen to me now, I would make you 
not only a happy man, but a great man." 

" Possibly — but you would never make me a 
good man." 

" I would, I will — only follow my advice. Tou 
will never be happy with Mabel Hesketh. What 
has she to engage a man's affections ? no beauty, 
no accomplishments, no cleverness, no rank, no 
wealth — what has she to make her a desirable com- 
panion for life ?" 

'' If I told you what she has I should be talking 
Greek to you,*' said Hugh, with a grave smile. 
" I fear, mother, that her virtues are such as were 
never written in your dictionary, and if they are in 
mine, it is because she has put them there." 

** Hugh, I know Eugenia Buchanan liked you ; 
with her indeed you might be happy. She has 
everything I desire to see in your wife. Such she 
might be, if you will follow my advice. With her 
you might rise to the greatest honour." 

" But with her I should never rise to Heaven," 
said Hugh, solemnly. " I should be sorry to tell 
you what my opinion of Eugenia Buchanan is. I 
can scarcely believe, if you knew her better, you 
would wish to see her your son's wife." 

*' Let it not be Eugenia then," exclaimed Mrs. 
G-rahame, eagerly, ** but some one else — any one 
rather than Mabel Hesketh." 

" No one — no one but Mabel Hesketh, or — ^you 
know the alternative." 

" But, Hugh, surely, surely you will listen to 
reason." 

** All this is no reason to me. Mother, I would 
not be harsh, but I would have you understand 
that you must have your son with Mabel Hesketh, 
or no son at all. It is now nine o'clock — by ten 
let me have your answer — the answer on which will 
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depend whether, after that hour, you ever see me 
again in this world, or whether you give me the 
(£ance of spending a useful, happy life in England, 
and perhaps rising, eventually, hy my own ttdents, 
to the honour on which you set such a high and 
dangerous value." 

With these words he left the room, before his 
mother had made up her mind to stop him, and she 
heard him go into the garden ; while she remained 
behind, musing over his last speech, which she 
knew him well enough to feel certain was no idle 
threat, but would actually be put into execution, if 
she refused her consent to his wishes. 

It was one of the most bitter hours of her life 
that elapsed before Hugh returned. She saw in 
him the decision which he inherited from herself, 
but, in addition to this, she felt that his was a 
man's decision, hers but a woman's, and her strong 
will bowed beneath a stronger. It was a bitter 
struggle, for she felt from the first that she must 
yield, and yield almost for the first time in her life. 
Much as she disliked Mabel, she could not part 
with her son, her one source of interest and affec- 
tion in the world. Although a great part of her 
comfort in him would be gone when he had a wife 
so uncongenial to her tastes, yet anything was bet- 
ter than parting with him for ever ; she would also 
be able to make a difference between Mabel and 
Hugh, and show the former from the first that she 
would never be received as a daughter. Although 
a reluctant consent was forced from her, Mabel 
should be taught that she was an unwelcome in- 
truder into the family, that she was no Grahame, 
and only admitted on sufferance, because Hugh had 
unfortunately taken a fancy to her. One thing she 
resolved upon — Hugh must never be allowed to be 
brought under her influence. They should live at 
Lynchbrook, principally, or if it was necessary to 
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reside in London, Mrs. G-rahame resolved to live 
with them. If Mabel must be endured, yet she 
should neyer have any power ; from the first she 
should be made to realise her proper position. 

When Hugh returned, he found the drawing- 
room empty, and a piece of paper with writing 
upon it lying on the table. It was as follows : 

" I consent — but I am an unhappy, disappointed 
woman." 

He sighed, and drawing a portfolio towards him, 
penned a hasty jeply. 

'* This is not the consent I require ; you know 
well, mother, that such a sanction would be insuffi- 
cient for Mabel. Before I speak to her, I must 
have a cordial consent in your handwriting, and such 
as I may show her. I will never subject May to 
the misery of entering a family where she is unwel- 
come; G-OD knows I have little enough to offer 
her, but she shall have no causes of unhappiness 
that I can spare her. She shall be welcomed as a 
daughter, or not at all. If you are willing to give 
the kind of consent I require, write it in the form 
of a letter, but, remember, it must be cordial, I 
will wait half-an-hour for it. 

« H. B. G." 

This note was sent by a servant, but the half- 
hour elapsed vrithout bringing a reply. Hugh be- 
gan to grow impatient. He knew that decision 
was everything in dealing with his mother, and he 
felt unwHlins to protract his stay beyond the time 
he had mentioned. He rang for the servant, and 
desired her to ask whether Mrs. Grahame had any 
message for him before he left. After a pause of 
some minutes, the servant returned with a note. 
No one could guess what it had cost Mrs. Grahame 
to pen that letter ; nothing but the knowledge that 
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she was dealing with a character akin to her owi 
in determination and strength of will, could havt 
induced her to resign her own will so easily. Bu 
she saw that Hugh was not to he trifled with, tha 
words were thrown away ; and she had also a se 
cret, unconfessed consciousness, that she had actec 
unworthily, and forfeited her title to his obediena 
and esteem. 

The letter was a short one : 

" Mt dejlb Hugh, 

** I give my full sanction to your attachmeni 
to Miss Hesketh, whom I am ready to receiye as { 
daughter. Your happiness has, since the first da^ 
of your existence, been my chief care, and anything 
that will further that, shall meet with no oppositioi 
from me. Hoping you may be successml, anc 
praying God to bless you, I remain, 

** Your affectionate mother, 
" A. Gbahame.*' 

Every word of that letter had cost intense anguisl 
—the anguish of mortified pride and disappointed 
ambition. Happily, Hugh did not realise how insin- 
cere such expressions were, or he would have sought 
in vain for the cordiality which he demanded. True, 
she gave her full sanction, but it was because it was 
forced from her ; she was ready to receive Mabe] 
as a daughter, but it was because Hugh desired hei 
to do so ; it could but be a false-hearted reception, 
since she disliked' her from her heart ; she hoped 
he might be successful, because she could not have 
endured the humiliation of a refusal, and knew thai 
in such a case she should lose Hugh altogether. 
Hugh was too full now of what the next day might 
bring forth, to analyse the letter too closely, or tc 
inquire how such expressions could be sincere aftei 
what he had so lately heard his mother say. 
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''I have got this," he said, sadly, to himself, 
'' but it is more than doubtful whether I shall get 
what I desire to-morrow. How can May care for 
me after the opinion she must have held of me so 
long P All her confidence in me must have ceased ; 
and how shall I persuade her to believe that I have 
been mistaken all these years, and that I have loved 
her throughout P Eirst of all, I must gain Mr. 
Hesketh's consent, and that seems doubtful, but I 
could not go to May unless I had the consent of 
both our parents in my hand. O, May ! I am afraid 
I have thrown away the esteem you once had for 
me," and with an aching, almost despairing sensa- 
tion of loneliness and uncertainty, he strove to get 
a few hours' rest to prepare him for the excitement 
and agitation of the following day. 



CHAPTEE XXII. 

" Even while I list, rach music stealeth in upon my soul, 
A» though adown Heaven's stair of stars the seraph harpings 
stole—- 

" It flings aside the weight of years and lovingly goes back, 
To that sweet time, the dear old days, that glisten on its track t 

" The voices of the Loved and Lost are stirring at my heart, 
And Memory's miser'd treasures leap to life with sudden 
start." 

GERALD MA88ET. 

" Whebe is Frances ?" asked Mr. Osborne, enter- 
ing the sitting-room at Cheriton Lodge, and finding 
it tenanted by Mabel alone. 

" She will be here in the space of two minutes,*' 
replied May. " I suppose you are not going be- 
yond the garden, Frank, on account of our visitors ?" 

''I am going to take Frances to have ten mi- 
nutes' breeze on the cliff, in the hope of dispelling 
a headache she complained of this morning. What 
time do you expect Mrs. Collingwood ?" 

'* I am not sure, she specified no particular time. 
Ton asked her to bring Mr. Chase, if he would give 
himself a holiday, did you not ?" 

" Yes, and I don't think he will object for once, 
at this time of the year, when there is so little sick- 
ness. How thoroughly conscientious he is !" 

'' And how unselfiish ! who would expect to find 
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such a character under that shabby coat and hat ? 
Prank, do you erer judge by appearances?" 

" Too often, I am afraid \ but I don't remember 
ever misjudging him. His perfect indifference to 
public opinion, and disregard of appearances, dis- 
arms criticism. Did you ever observe how that 
earnest way he has of looking into you, as it were, 
when he is addressing you, forces you to give your 
whole attention to what he is saying, and absolutely 
prevents your thinking of him, or his appearance P 

" Yes," said Mabel, " I have noticed it. I al- 
ways thought it was his great earnestness that car- 
ried his listeners with him." 

" It is partly that, and partly the absence of self- 
consciousness which is a remarkable feature in his 
character." 

''I think it used to be so in Mina's," said Ma- 
bel, thoughtfully. 

"It seems very uncourteous to be leaving you 
alone, sister May," observed Mr. Osborne, presently. 

'* No, not at all ; indeed I shall rather enjoy a 
quiet hour, Frank," and she looked up with a mis- 
chievous smile. " When we are all together, I can 
do nothing but talk and laugh. I have been three 
days reading an article in this review, which I should 
have done at home in half-an-hour. Now I shall 
finish it, and I have a little thinking to do as well.'* 

"Don't think too much," said Prank, kindly, 
watching the lines of thought and anxiety, which 
still remained on the fair, smooth brow. *' Laugh- 
ter is better than thought for you now. May." 

" I don't know," she replied, absently. " If I 
forget how to think, what shall I do when I ga 
home, for I have no one to laugh with there, except 
dear papa, and our laughs are very quiet ones, 
when we have any. Thought never hurts me un- 
less it is sorrowful, Frank, and I am not sorrowful 
to-day." 

n. 2 
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Frances entered at this moment, looking her 
best, with a bright colour, and a brown gipsy bat- 
on her head. Mabel watched Frank's face as he 
turned towards her, and saw the look of pride and 
affection, which lit up his good-humoured, sun- 
burnt features; and long after they were gone, 
she mused over that look, and the smile of real joy 
and contentment, with which it was returned. 

Mabel was happy, really happy, for she was re- 
joicing in her sister's joy. The happiness of single 
people is usually found in contemplating and sym- 
pathising with the happiness of their mends and 
relations. Mabel had ceased to look for it her- 
self: she was content to lead a life of quiet useful- 
ness, and to find joy in witnessing the happiness of 
those who were blest with a larger portion than 
herself; 

** As when the sun, concealed 
Behind some cloud that near us hangs, 
Shines on a distant field." 

She had seated herself on a pleasant couch close 
by the open sash window, and with the review 
in her hand, was enjoying the scent from the 
flowers outside, that came into the room blended 
with the peculiar weedy fragrance of the deep blue 
sea, which, with its broken ridges of white foam, 
lay stretched before her. 

She had never been beautiful ; but the chiselled 
delicacv of her features, and their exquisite sweet- 
ness of expression, were undiminished. The curls 
of golden brown shaded her face as of old, and a 
faint colour had given her usually pale cheeks a 
tinge of health. She was again the Mayflower of 
Northwode Priory, though fairer and more fra- 
gile. 

Before ten minutes had elapsed, she was dis- 
turbed by a visitor's knock. She put aside her 
book, thinking Mrs. Collingwood must have ar- 
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rived, but presently she heard a well-known yoice, 
whose accents sounded almost like a dream of past 
times, inquire " Is Mrs. Osborne at home ?" 

Her heart throbbed, and she held her breath to 
listen for the answer. "Tes, sir — ^what name 
shall 1 say ?" 

The reply was unheard, for Mabel had risen with 
a nervous dread of fainting, and, with a dizzy head, 
was holding by a chair, striving to regain sense 
and composure. How could she still her quiver- 
ing hands and lips, when the firm, manly tread 
was approaching the door ? Yet, weak and trem- 
bling as she felt, her manner, when the visitor 
entered, betrayed little of the inward agitation, 
and the slender fingers, clenched round the chair 
by her side, alone gave evidence of the feeling 
working vrithin her. 

Could that tall, manly figure be Hugh Gra- 
hame ? Had three years ' changed the slight, 
boyish youth into the grave, thoughtful man? 
Yes, for the clear, earnest eye had still the well- 
remembered expression, and the mouth still united 
decision with extreme gentleness ; but the whole 
bore the impress of thought and sorrow, such as 
would have been looked for in vain on the face of 
the light-hearted boy. 

It was an awkward meeting. Hugh started on 
finding himself alone with her, instead of in the 
presence of Frances, as he had expected. He 
grasped her hand eagerly, and his keen, earnest eyes 
were bent on her face, but her manner was calm 
and chilling, and the few words she uttere'd were 
spoken in a quiet, unfaltering voice, that struck a 
cold chill into his warm, throbbing heart. 

" You are an unexpected visitor. My sister is 

in the garden, but George will let her know you 

are here," and she laid her hand on the bell to 

summon the footman. 

"No,*' he exclaimed, with a hasty movement. 
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''Pray do not send for . . . Mrs. Oabome. I 
dttresaj she will return soon." 

But the bell was quietly rung, and Mabel invited 
Ydm to take a seat. She was resolved to ezfaiMt 
no signs of feeling to one who had deserted them 
in their distress, and desired to show him he was 
regarded but as a chance visitor. Nevertbriess, 
she was glad to return to her seat on the sofa, for 
the dread of fainting came back, and no such evi- 
dence of weakness could be permitted in his pre- 
sence. 

Hugh strove hard to regain his self-command^ 
keeping his head studiously turned from her ; for 
the sight of that sweet fair face, that had never 
been absent from his thoughts, for anv length of 
time, since last he gazed on it, upset all his firm- 
ness and stoicism. 

" I have been a long time absent from Pever- 
stone," he observed, with an effort. " My return 
was quite unexpected, for I took even my mother 
by surprise." 

''Indeed,*' said Mabel, with no appearance of 
interest. " Your vacations have been spent gene- 
rally in Scotland, have they not ? "We were glad 
to hear from Mrs. G-rahame, that you were enjoy- 
ing yourself there so much." 

There was a sound of carriage- wheels and voices, 
and the opening and shutting of doors. Hugh 
had only time to turn one look upon May — one 
hasty reproachful look — when Frances and her 
visitors entered the room. 

Frances was not a little surprised to find Hugh 
there, and her manner, though courteous, was a 
little distant. This was not lessened by his ab- 
sent, dreamy air, which might well be mistaken for 
pride, but which arose solely from suffering and 
preoccupation. Mabel had turned to Jessie and 
Mrs. GolUngwood, and was glad to shake off her 
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embarrassment, in Hvely greetings, and inquiries 
for all at Feverstone. 

Mr. Chase was there, with Mr. Osborne, and 
Hugh, despairing of gaining any private conversa- 
tion with Mabel, would have taken his leave, but 
he felt that he could not postpone all hope of an 
explanation, and there was a certain melancholy 
pleasure in being in her presence, and in watching 
once more her quick change of expression, and thef 
gentle blue eyes, full of life and feeling, which had 
haunted him sleeping and waking for so long. 

He was invited to dinner, and a stroll on the 
beach proposed, ere the sun was too hot to render 
the air oppressive. Mabel placed herself between 
Mrs. Collingwood and Jessie, and Frances and 
Mr. Chase followed immediately behind, while 
Frank good-naturedly devoted himself to Hugh, 
whose eyes and thoughts were too frequently rest- 
ing on Mabel to render him a desirable companion. 

Mabel appeared in high spirits. Jessie was, as 
usual, mirtnful and animated, but May surpassed 
her. All her pensiveness and gravity was gone, and 
her laugh was the lightest, her voice the merriest 
of the party. Hugh was surprised, for even at the 
Friory she had never appeared so buoyant in spirit, 
and so full of graceful life and motion, as she did 
this day ; and the more her mirth increased, the 
more dejected and silent he became. But one ac- 
customed to wdtch Mabel's countenance, would 
have seen that the sparkling eyes, and flushed 
cheeks, were no signs of an easy mind ; that the 
laugh was assumed to conceal a very different sen- 
sation within, and that even while smiles were 
playing round the mouth, the lips were quivering 
with an inward emotion, which none might fathom. 

The morning wore away. Any attempt at con- 
versation with Mabel would have been futile, for 
she never left her friends, and without any ap- 
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parent preconceived manoeuyring, it chanced that 
in all tneir wanderings on the beach, and oyer the 
rocks, she never came in contact with Hugh. 

He felt weary in spirit, and almost worn down 
with the burden of the unexplained mystery, which 
he felt was influencing her conduct towards him. 
At length the whole party gathered on some rocks 
that stretched out into the sea, at the extremity of 
the beach ; and Frances proposed that they should 
rest there, as the sea breeze, coming round a 
rugged headland on one side, rendered the situa- 
tion cooler and pleasanter, than an^ part of the 
rough shingles they had been traversing. 

** This is, I think, the best view of Cheriton," 
said Mr. Osborne, who, telescope in hand, had 
seated himself on one of the highest rocks. 

" It is the only point from wnich you get a good 
sight of the Lodge, Frank," said Mabel, laughing. 
"I am afraid your opinion is not unprejudiced." 

" Perhaps not," replied Mr. Osborne. " It is a 
very old weakness of mine — thinking everything 
belonging to me the best in the world." 

" It can scarcely be a weakness with regard to 
your home," said Jessie. 

" I am not sure, Jessie," said Mrs. Collingwood. 
" It is possible to care too much even for that." 

'' Quite possible," said Mabel, and her tone 
caught Hugh's attention from its seriousness. 

" Mr. Grahame cannot enter into such a feeling," 
said Jessie, turning towards him, " for he has been 
absent from his home for years." 

A look of pain crossed Hugh's features, as he re- 
plied, "Not voluntarily." 

" I suppose Oxford has great charms," continued 
Jessie, wishing to draw him out. 

" Not for me," was the reply. " I shall be very 
glad to leave it at the end of this month." 

" I should have thought you, of all people, would 
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have reason to feel attached to it, Mr. Orahame, 
seeing it has bestowed such honours upon you." 

On Hugh's lips trembled the words, " I don't 
care for them," but recollecting how absurd such a 
statement would appear, he checked himself. " I 
don't think honours alone would attach people to 
places." 

"I think hard-earned honours would," said 
Mabel, without turning her head towards him. 

He felt as if he longed to thank her for even ad- 
dressing him under the circumstances, and unable 
to resist the impulse which seized him, he rose and 
seated himself on a rock by her side. 

" Yes, hard-earned honours would, unless painful 
events were too closely interwoven with the place 
for affection to be possible. I need not tell you 
that my honours were hard-earned, for you know 
thai; I had not the ability to obtain them otherwise." 

"I ought to congratulate you," observed Mabel, 
quietly, in a tone of calm courtesy that froze Hugh 
to the heart. 

** Congratulations are for superficial acquaint- 
ances," he replied, in a low, deep voice. " There 
was a time when you did not regard me as such." 

" True ; I was once rash and indiscriminate in 
my friendships. Time has taught me the sad lesson 
that no one can be safely considered a friend, whose 
sincerity has not been tested." With these words 
she rose and joined her sister, and Hugh remained 
in silent thought, meditating over her last sentence, 
and the sweet, well-remembered tones that had 
given him so much pain. 

It was long ere he found an opportunity of ad- 
dressing her again. She never left Mrs. Osborne's 
side, and until Prank observed it was quite luncheon 
time, had not moved from the safe seat between 
Frances and Mr. Chase, which she had taken on 
quitting Hugh. 
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Tbe pcr^ was tben broken vp. JieMB wJkd 
home with her mother and Mr. and Mia. Oabonflb 
and Mabel followed jut behind in c arn eat eon- 
venation with Mr. Chaae, while Hngh joined fanmnlf 
to the first partj, though his mind and o btiti tMa 
were silentlj giren to the aeoond. 

"* There is Frank's jaeht," observed Mabd, point- 
ing to a small vessel that laj at andior about s 
stone's throw from shove. ^ Bo joa aee one wiHi 
tbe name ' Frances Maiy' painted aa ike stem ? 
It used formerij to be called 'The Water-witdi,' 
bat Frank's gallantry was so great, that at tiie time 
of his engagement he had the name dianged." 

The yacht looked particolarl j pictoreaqne^ sway- 
ing to and fro on the restless waves, one of the 
boatmen in a blue jersey and scarlet cap sitting 
drowsily in the bow, and the sails half nnfuried 
vielding to tbe breeze that was springing np, as if 
impatient to be flying before the wind. The sun, 
fiilling upon the dancing water, made it sparkle like 
a sea of aiamonds, and the soothing, pleasant sound 
of tbe waves on the beach, receding and advancing 
within a yard of her feet, riveted Mabel to the 
spot. She leaned against a boat by her side, and 
half-closed her eyes in dreamy enjoyment. 

'^ Oh I Mr. Chase, how Mina would have enjoyed 
this! Even to the last how her great love for 
nature remained ! I recollect tbe day before she 
died, she asked me to draw aside the curtain that 
she might see the sunshine once more, and the 
green trees outside." 

There was no reply, and it suddenly flashed upon 
her that the gentleman at her side was taller than 
Mr. Chase. Mabel turned towards him, and 
Hugh's hand was laid on her arm, while he said, 

''Mr. Chase has joined Mrs. Osborne ; will you 
allow me to walk home with you ?" 

To refuse was impossible, and with mixed feel- 
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ings Mabel prepared to follow in the track of the 
others, who were fast disappeanng. She would 
fain have quickened her pace when she found a 
tite-h-tite walk inevitable, but Hugh was resolutely 
slow, and politeness forbade her leaving him. 

" Do you remember the last time we walked on 
this beach together ?" he asked. 

" Yes," said Mabel, turning away her face. 

"It was on the day that our boat was nearly 
upset through Dudley's heedlessness," he con- 
tinued, in a low voice. " IViay, did you think then, 
that you could ever have cause to doubt the sin- 
cerity of my friendship ?" 

He waited in vain for a reply — Mabel's face was 
studiously averted. After a moment's pause he said, 
" You trusted me implicitly then, May ; how could 
you so readily believe, that I was false and in- 
Sincere r 

"Have I had no cause for doing soP" said 
Mabel, reproachfully. 

But in spite of the averted face, he could see 
tears standing in the clear blue eyes, and took 
courage to proceed. 

" I cannot deny that you have had cause, and I feel 
that in speaking of the perfect trust there ought to 
be in true friendship, I shall be condemning myself, 
far more than you. If my trust had been perfect 
— as perfect as you deserved that it should be — 
this misunderstanding would never have arisen; 
but if you knew how bitterly I have suffered, and 
how keenly I now reproach myself for having be- 
lieved you could do anything but what was truthful 
and upright, I think you would forgive and pity 
me. I went away. May, because I was told on 
good authority that you had consented to marry 
Mr. Collier. I took, as I thought, sufficient care 
to assure myself of the truth of the report, for I 
came to the Priory, to satisfy myself, and saw 
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jou in deep conversation with him, which appeired 
to me unmistakeable evidence of the fact, and, until 
yesterday morning, a doubt never entered my mind 
that you either had, or were going to . . to . . sell 
yourself to that man, in order to save your family." 

Mabel turned proudly away. " -Ajid you could 
believe this of me r* 

" Haven't I confessed my fault, and told you of 
the suffering it occasioned ? Cannot sorrow atone 
for the greatest sins, May ?" 

" I was wrong," said Mabel hastily, in a humble 
tone. " I can have no right to reproach you for 
believing this of me, when I had terrible doubts in 
my own mind as to what duty required of me. I 
ought to tell you that at one time I had almost 
made up ray mind to sacrifice myself for their 
saKes . . • 

" Mr. Chase has told me already, but this only 
makes me esteem you more, for I always believed 
you would make private feeling yield to duty, if the 
two were not compatible. But this does not alter 
my position. I ought, at least, to have trusted you 
until I heard from your own lips that you were go- 
ing to take this step, and even then I should have 
remonstrated with you, and tried to save you from 
what I believe would have been an utter sacrifice 
of all happiness and peace, and self-respect through 
life. Perhaps," and his voice fell, " if I had been 
conscious of no private prejudice, and no in- 
terested motives, I might have followed this course, 
but my mind seemed insensible to right and wrong, 
truth and falsehood, for the time being." 

" But your mother — she knew the actual circum- 
stances of the case P" 

" Ask me no questions about that," exclaimed 
Hugh, with a vehemence that astonished Mabel. 
**She misunderstood — at least, she acted through 
fjftlse kindness — no/' he continued| hastily, for any- 
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thing like deception was as foreign to his character 
as to Mabel's own, "I can't explain — but, May, 
take it on trust from me, I knew nothing about it, 
— God knows, May, that I did not." 

" But Dudley's letter ; I can't understand — " 

** What letter ? I never received any." 

" He gave it to Mrs. Grahame — you must have 
had it." 

Hugh's reply was to take her hands between his, 
and, forcing her to look at him, say earnestly, 
" May, have I ever deceived you ? Have you ever 
known me speak what was untrue ? Do I look 
like one who is saying what he knows to be false P 
Until yesterday morning I believed you to be 
bound to that man. I received no letters — I heard 
nothing — I was told nothing — until I saw Mr. 
Collier's marriage in the paper — and even then I 
was inclined to believe — ^what I would rather not 
teU you," 

There was truth flashing from his clear, earnest 
eyes, that seemed as if they would pierce through 
and through her. Their look must have silenced 
doubt, had there been aught to silence, but Mabel 
would have believed his lightest word, from her ex- 
perience of his truthfulness in by-gone days. She 
gently withdrew her hands, and said, " I do believe 
you, I know you would not deceive me." 

" God bless you for saying so," he exclaimed, 
involuntarily, and then relapsed into silence for 
some minutes, too happy in having gained thus 
much to wish again to allude to what was, on many 
accounts, such a painful subject. 

" But how can I ask you," he said, at length, 
" to forgive me for leaving Peverstone in that 
abrupt, mysterious way, without a word of explana- 
tion r — I see how rude, inexplicable, and false my 
conduct must have appeared ; and after the opinion 
you must necessarily have held of me all these 
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yean, how is it possible that I can regain th« 
friendship you once gave me ? — and yet, O May ! 
you would forgive me, and feel for me, if you 
knew how I have suffered." 

Perhaps Mabel did feel for him more than she 
would willingly have had him know, but she kept 
her face away from him, and made no answer. 

" I have forfeited all your esteem," he continued ; 
"Dudley must have ceased to care for me, and it 
will be years before you can ever again think at 
me as you once did." 

•* No," replied Mabel ; " we may consider that 
you should have been less hasty and rash in the be- 
ginning, but this does not affect our esteem ; and I 
don't think after the explanation you have given, 
that we have any right to esteem you less." 

''And are we to be* the same friends that we 
used to be in old times P" he asked, as he opened 
Mr. Osborne's gate for her to pass through, and 
then gently directed her steps into a coo^ shady 
walk, at a distance from the house, where their 
conversation could be continued without interrup- 
tion. 

Mabel assented, and a long silence ensued, dur- 
ing which they walked up and down the avenue, 
until, exhausted with heat and excitement, she 
begged to return to the house. But Hugh had yet 
more to say, and finding her a seat, asked her to 
bear with him a few minutes longer. 

" I said friendship, May," he observed, gravely, 
placing himself in front of her, "but I must not 
deceive you. There has been too much misconcep« 
tion already, and now, at least, I will be open. 
We can never be again on thesametermsof friend- 
ship— on the same brother-and-sister terms, that 
we were formerly. You cannot think, if I had felt 
mere friendship for you, that the report I heard 
would have given me so much pain, or have driven 
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me from my home into this long exile. Ton will 
wonder that I can dare speak to you on such a sub- 
ject after all that has passed, and I feel myself that 
I am risking everything in so doing ; but would it 
be candid, would it be honest in me to return on 
false pretences — to ask for friendship, when that is 
not what I want, and when I feel it can never ex- 
ist, in the ordinary acceptation of the word, between 
us again? May, unless you can give me more 
than friendship, I must leave you for ever. An- 
swer me plainly — do not spare me, for it would be 
cruel kindness to raise false hopes." 

The answer came directly. " I cannot — I have 
promised never to leave papa — I have resolved to 
devote myself to him." 

The cloud passed from Hugh's brow, and he 
took her hand. " But, May, supposing I had his 
consent — his cordial consent and approbation — 
might not that make a change P" 

Poor Mabel could only strive to hide her tearful 
face in her hands, but one hand was held fast, and 
after struggling for a moment to free it, she was 
forced to desist, and say in her most touching, 
pleading tone, 

" Please, please ask me no questions now — I 
must have time — I must see papa — he cannot really 
release me from my promise — ^I must think of him 
first, all his troubles came through me, and I can- 
not leave him alone." 

**I will not keep you," he said, gently freeing 
her hand, " but. May, answer me one question — 
you do not forbid me to hope — only say that." 

There was a very low reply, in which " to- 
morrow" was the most audible word, and Hugh 
was obliged to be content. 

" Then I may hope," he said, ** and. May, I do 
not think you will disappoint me. If I might only 
say one word of all I feel, only tell you of the love 
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you should have, of the love that has treasured up 
your memory all these years, although I thought 
you were lost to me I — But, no, I will not say more 
to you to-day, hut endeavour to he patient until I 
receive your answer to-morrow, and then, if neces- 
aarv, I will plead mv cause." 

Mahel was grateniUy sensible of his delicacy and 
forbearance, and suffered him to draw her arm 
within his, and lead her back to the house, when, 
declining to enter, he sent an apology to Frances, 
which Mabel's burning cheeks fully explained, and 
returned to Peveretone. 



CHAPTEE XXIII. 

** Nor sang he only of nnfiiding bowers. 

Where they a tearless painless age fulfil. 
In fields Elysian spending blissful hours. 
Remote from eyery ill ; 

** But of pore gladness found in temperance high, 
In duty owned, and reverenced with awe. 
Of man's true freedom, that may only lie 
In servitude to law." 

Trench's Orpheus, 

Once again May Hesketh paced the Kilminster 
platform, no longer alone, waiting to receive the 
new brother, with feelings of doubt and anxiety, 
but, accompanied by Hugh, watching eagerly for 
the arrival of the train that was to bring back her 
own brother, unseen for more than a twelvemonth. 

The train stopped, and a manly figure spnmfi; 
out of one of the carriages. ** Ah ! May ! Well, 
Hugh, old feUow !" was Dudley's greeting, which 
might have seemed cold, but for the voice and eyes, 
and warm grasp of the hand with which it was 
accompanied. 

" Tou are in very good time, Dudley," observed 
Hugh. *^ Look after your luggage, the carriage is 
waiting." 

Mabel could find no voice to speak; she was 
going through a series of flushes, more at her own 
thoughts than anything else. The very manner 
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with which Hugh gave her his arm to protect her 
from the rough, pushing crowd, and guided her to 
a safe place, where they might await the return of 
Dudley, caused the colour to mount to her very 
temples. It was so new and strange to be watched 
oyer and cared for, after the lonely, neglected life 
she had been leading latterly! And yet, there 
was so much consideration and delicacy, that the 
novelty of the position in which she found herself, 
occasioned but little embarrassment. It was a 
dream-like ending to so much suffering. At times 
Mabel could scarcely fancy there was no longer 
anything to be uneasy and anxious about ; and that 
instead of toiling and contriving for others, she was 
now to be cherished and worked for herself. At 
first she felt almost afraid to be happy. Sorrow 
had become so habitual, that it appeared almost an 
old friend with whom it was wrong to part ; but 
this feeling gradually wore off, and was succeeded 
by a sober, chastened joy, all the truer and safer, 
because it had been purchased by many tears. 

"Well, Hugh! so May- — !" was Dudley's 
first observation, on finding himself facing them in 
the carriage ; not a very sensible or coherent one, 
but sufficiently intelligible to the parties addressed 
— causing the colour on Mabel's cheeks to heighten 
so distressingly, that she would thankfully have 
hidden them anywhere, had it been possible. 

Hugh's protecting grasp closed over hep little 
hand, and he replied, " Then I need not fear any 
opposition from you, Dudley." 

" How do you know that'?*' said Dudley, in his 
sharp, good-natured way. ** Look up, old May- 
flower ; don't you think we ought to put him on a 
ten years' probation, to test his fidelity, afler the 
manner in which he has treated us ?" 

'* 1 think my fidelity has been tested, whatever 
my errors may have been/' said Hugh^ Bomewhat 
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seriouslj ; " but I have much to atone for, Dudley, 
and first of all, will you agree that bygones shall 
be bygones, and let the future prove whether I 
am as insincere as you have had reason to think 
meP* 

" I am quite willing to take you upon trust," 
replied Dudley, looking a brotherly greeting. 
" Perhaps a few years ago I might not have been 
so ready to part with her, but now it will be all 
gain to me, for you will be bringing her into my 
part of the world, and sometimes, after a hard 
day's work, I sorely want a glimpse of a home-face. 
Hugh — ^it is such a pleasure to know you are your 
old self, and not what we thought you." 

After what was, from Dudley, such an unusually 
long and sentimental speech, there was nothing 
more to be said ; especially as a piteous glance 
from May entreated him to spare her burning 
cheeks. They fell back speedily into home-gossip, 
in which Mabel could join. 

" And how are the Collingwoods ? You tell me 
BO little about them, although you know I am in* 
terested in all your friends." 

** Eeally, Dudley, I don't think you can accuse 
me of that. The first two sides of my last letter 
were full of them ; I think I tell you more about 
them, than any people in Peverstone." 

" Well, but I don't mean ^bout them in par- 
ticular," said Dudley, colouring. " I want to hear 
about the Graingers and Lushingtons. Julia 
Lushington is married, is she not P" 

" Yes, to Mr. Collier," was the quiet answer. 

"Never was there a more happy and suitable 
match," chimed in Hugh ; " or one that gave more 
universal satisfaction. I don't suppose ev^en the 
bride and bridegroom, themiselves, are acquainted 
with half the happiness their marriage was the in- 
direct means of causing." 
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" Ah ! * thereby bangs a tale,' " observed Dad- 
ley. " It is curious that your worst enemy should 
have proved your best friend." 

" I don't know that he was any enemy of mine," 
observed Hu^h, with a magnammity he had very 
recently acquired. " At all events, if he was so, I 
could wish him no greater punishment, than the 
one he has chosen himself. Miss Lushington for 
life is a worse infliction, than I would bestow upon 
my greatest foe." 

" Oh ! Hugh, where is your charity?" said Mabel. 

" Why, May, can you find it in your heart to 
take up the cudgels for Julia Lushington ?*' asked 
Dudley. 

" No, only to say nothing about her," replied 
Mabel, feeling silenced. 

** And where are they going to live P" inquired 
Dudley. 

" Not at Monckton Court, I am happy to say," 
replied Hugh. •* The society round Peverstone is 
so much beneath Mr. Collier's standard of what 
society should be, and Mrs. Collier's love for dress 
and scandal has been so starved and restricted in 
this stupid little place, that they have taken a 
house in town, which they intend to make their 
head-quarters, although Monckton Court will still 
be kept up." 

" Is it so. May ?" 

" Of their private reasons of course we can't 
judge, and Hugh's interpretation of them is Yerj 
severe and unjustifiable : but it is a fact that they 
intend residing in London." 

" But, without calling down May's virtuous in- 
dignation on my devoted head, I think I may safely 
state that since Mr. Collier's treatment of Mr. 
Hesketh he has felt his position in society changed, 
and that Peverstone and the neighbourhood have 
become distasteful to him." 
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" I believe it is so," said May ; " that is, the af- 
fair got more talked about than he expected, though 
how I can't tell, and several families in the neigh- 
bourhood dropped the acquaintance. I heard a 
few days ago that he had met with several losses, 
which had depressed him so much, that he was 
going to try change of air." 

"And how do you get on,old fellow?" asked Hugh. 
** Are you reconciled to the desk and the city yet ?" 

" More so than I ever hoped to be," said Dud- 
ley, without hesitation. "After all, it isn't a 
pretty home, or an aristocratic position, or an easy, 
pleasant berth, that makes happiness — it is that 
feeling of self-earned independence, and freedom 
from reproach — the feeling of living for something 
— eh ! May — that is what makes a man a man ; and 
that I never should have felt but for ... . to be 
sure, how queerly things grow one out of another ! 
Who would have guessed that Mr. Collier's offer to 
Mabel was to turn her two brothers from idle dogs 
into useful individuals ?" 

The words were spoken lightly, but there was a 
vein of reality and seriousness beneath the gay 
tone, that made Mabel's heart glad. It was the 
old Dudley still, but he had now acquired the so- 
lidity of character that had once been felt wanting. 
Would a Geraldine Egerton have power to fasci- 
nate him now ? 

" And since we must drive through Peverstone, 
May, I should like to take a look at the old place. 
Is the myrtle in blossom yet ?" 

" I don't know," said Mabel, with a quiet 
smile ; " but isn't it too late to-night ? We shall 
keep dinner waiting." 

" Only one moment, it is scarcely out of our way : 
you forget I have been absent for a twelvemonth. 
]But perhaps you are thinking that we shall intrude 
upon the ColUngwoods." 
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** Not at all ; the Collingwoods aite not thare. 
Tfaej have been spending a few days with some 
friends, and are expected home to-morrow.'^ 

" Oh !" and Dudley relapsed into thought. 
"WeU, May, if you really think we shall keep 
dinner waiting, I will put it off till to-morrow. It 
is getting late, certainly." 

" Only it would he such a good opportunity 
while the Collingwoods are away,*' observed Hugh. 
" If you wait till to-morrow, you will have to go 
through the formality of a call.*' 

** Oh I you mistake — the Collingwoods are very 
nice people, and I enjoy nothing more than a call 
upon them. That would be only an additional 
reason for waiting." 

*' But then it is more than a twelvemonth since 
you saw it,'* said Mabel, with a smile. 

" And perhaps by to-morrow the myrtle blossom 
will be gone ofi,*' added Hugh, catching a wicked 
expression in May's eye. 

" Very true ; I am only thinking of my father. 
He ought to be of more consideration than even 
the Priory, and we may be keeping him waiting, 
you know, May.*' 

" As I said when you first proposed it. We will 
call to-morrow, after the CoUiDgwoods have returned. 
They will be delighted to see you." 

William and Dora dined at the cottage, and Mr. 
Hesketh again wore his Priory face. It was almost 
one of the old gatherings that he saw around the 
table. Hugh and Dudley, light-hearted and in 

food spirits, William, a sensible business-man, and 
)ora, happy and quiet ; and the May-blossom of 
his adverse life, again, as of old, the centre of love 
and affection. 

. After the dessert had been laid on the table, 
there was a pause in the conversation, which till 
then had flowed on without intermission. It was 
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broken by William, who had been thoughtful for 
some time. 

" I heard this afternoon that the Priory was for 
sale." 

The wonder-stricken silence that fell upon all 
can be imagined, but not described. Eyes met 
eyes, and encountered doubt and hope and anxiety 
combined. A warm hand closed over Mabers, 
with an earnest, congratulatory pressure, which 
she dared not return ; but slowly and fearfully ^he 
raised her eyes to her father's face, to read there 
the sentence which would make her longing heart 
bound with joy, or still her throbbing pulses with 
the cold blight of disappointment. 

It was William who again broke the silence. 

" Pather, may we dare to boiTOw money for this 
great object ? We are in no anxiety now, and a 
few years would repay the debt." 

Mabel closed her eyes to shut out the intolerable 
sensation of suspense, with which she listened for 
the answer. It came in a hoarse, unsteady voice : 
" My dear children, we have suflfered so much al- 
ready from imprudence and want of forethought, 
that I naturally hesitate to give my sanction to 
any step, that might possibly embarrass our fu- 
ture. If we had been able to save enough to 
re-purchase the Priory without incurring fresh 
debts, I should have thought we were justified in 
doing so ; but now, after these years of anxiety, 
(during which, what each has suffered he himself 
knows best,) nowthat we are once more independent, 
have we a right again to fetter ourselves ? Our 
business prospers, thank God, at present, but we 
have no guarantee, beyond probability, that it will 
continue to do so ; and if it should not, poverty 
will find us again living beyond our means, and we 
may never succeed a second time in earning inde- 
pendence. It is not ourselves alone we have to 
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consider, for a new generation has claims upon onr 
prudence. William's children must never grow up 
to he emharrassed with their father's and grand- 
father's dehts. No — much as it costs me to say so, 
North wode Priory must not he ours yet. "We have 
not fully earned it. When a fitting time comes, 
God may mercifully hring it within our reach onciB 
more. For the present let us forget that the option 
has heen ours. Those who know, as all present do, 
that our reverses have been occasioned by my own 
weakness, will feel what this decision must be cost- 
ing me." 

And all did know well ; for if it was painful to 
them to see the home of their childhood brought 
within their grasp, and to feel they must not stretch 
out their hand to seize it, how heightened in inten- 
sity must have been his sorrow, when prudence 
forbade him to reclaim his patrimony, ana obliged 
him by his own act to cut himself off from all pre- 
sent hope of regaining what his imprudence had 
lost ! With him it was not only the home of his 
childhood, but associated in his mind with recol- 
lections of the father and grandfather, who had 
lived there before him ; the scene of his first married 
happiness, of the calmer bliss of maturer years, and 
of the hallowed death-bed, round which his thoughts 
still clung with almost morbid affection. He had 
been accustomed to regard it as the future home 
of his son, and of his son's son, and now, once more, 
all these feelings were aroused, all the more vividly 
for the years that had been swallowed up in the 
present struggle with poverty — it was again within 
his power to turn the visions into realities, but that 
stern prudence said " No." In past times he might 
have yielded to inclination, and persuaded himself 
that the object to be gained was so great as to jus- 
tify the risk, but the years that had silvered his 
once black hair had taught him the stern lesson^ 
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that life is a constant struggle between right and 
wrong, that one or the other must be chosen, and 
that there is no middle course. 

" Then it is really settled," said Hugh, when 
next he was alone with Mabel. " While I honour 
the decision beyond all words, I cannot help wish- 
ing the alternative had been spared us. While we 
looked upon it as Mr. Collier's property, we had no 
temptation to break the tenth commandment, but 
now when we see it pass into other hands — " 

" Only that it is such a relief to' think it will be 
no longer his ; and there seems more probability of 
our getting it eventually, now that it will have once 
changed owners. How strangely things come 
about, Hugh ! how unlikely it once appeared that 
Mr. Collier would value that property so lightly, 
to obtain which he turned us upon the wide world, 
homeless and friendless I" 

" It makes me think even worse of him than I 
did before. May, for I would rather have believed 
him guilty of covetousness, than of cold, deliberate 
revenge." 

" A sorry choice ; how did you feel, Hugh, when 
William made the announcement ?'* 

" Awestruck, at first, and then too happy for 
words, but selfish, even in the midst of my rejoic- 
ing for you. For I thought, how will my May 
bear to exchange her much-loved Priory for a small 
house in a London suburb P*' 

** A house is not a home,'* was the brief reply, 
** and if papa could spare me, I could love the Lon- 
don house nearly as well as the Priory." 

Encouraged by the reply, Hugh proceeded to open 
a letter, which he had received that morning from 
a friend in town, and to read to Mabel a portion 
of it. 

** Ton cannot, I feel sure, be disappointed in the 
house I have chosen for you. It is not the one 
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you had in your eye when you wrote, but suffi- 
ciently like it to relieve me from all responsibility 
in taking it for you. There is a most pleasant 
miniature garden in front, full of lilacs, lablI^ 
nnms and oawthoms, not of any great value at 
present in your eyes, and you must not expect 
fully to appreciate them until you have passed 
some years m London ; but by that time you will 
know every twig of green, and every smoke-dried 
daisy, in your possession, and walk round the 
twenty feet square of grass and gravel in front of 
your house, every summer evening, feelings quite 
rural. By that time also you will have Teamed 
that his lilacs and laburnums are to a liondoner, 
what his avenues of beech and chesnut trees are 
to a country gentleman, and then, to resume the 
thread of my narrative, you will appreciate the 
garden and shrubs in front of your future resi- 
dence. There is a green verandah before the 
house, round the supporting pillars of which yi^ 
ginian creepers and clematis are making praise- 
worthy efforts to climb. Four or five steps lead 
up from the garden to the front door, and a neat 
entrance hall leads into the drawing-room, which 
has a sash window opening out upon the verandah. 
This room is of a tolerable size, and will look very 
well when filled with furniture. The dining-room 
is dos'h'doa with the drawing-room, and, to atone 
for a spacious expanse of kitchen-gardens — bounded 
by the backs of houses, in the foreground, has a 
pleasant country view beyond. I think, alto- 
gether, you have good reason to be satisfied ; it 
is a quiet neighbourhood, and within an easy walk 
of the parks. There is Daily Service in the Parish 
Church, which is at no great distance. Write 
and let me know what you think of my descrip- 
tion.*' 

« Well, May !"— 
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" O Hugh ! It is charming ! A garden, and a 
view, and a Daily Service ! I never could have 
hoped for so much. What a nice friend he must 
he to enter into all the particulars in the hearty 
way he does, and to have taken such care to secure 
all that we shall most prize ! Tell me his name, I 
shall like to know him." 

" He is a connection," replied Hugh, " Beau- 
champ Villiers is his name, and you will he ghid 
to hear that he himself lives within half a mile of 
the house he has taken for us, and has a very nice 
wife and two little children. So you see we shall 
not he quite friendless on first going there." 

" I am very glad of that, as I daresay it wiU 
take some time to make any real friends ; it will 
he so pleasant to he still within reach of some 
<5hildren,in whom one will have a special interest." 

At this moment Dudley approached them with 
news respecting the Priory, which he had gathered 
from William. 

"It appears, Mabel, that Mr. Collier has had 
several very considerable losses lately, owing to 
some unfortunate speculations, and from the ques- 
tionable position he takes in Peverstone, and some 
feeble prickings of conscience, (for it seems he has 
the remnant of a conscience, after all) he has been 
led to attribute his bad-luck to the possession of 
Northwode Priory, which having been ill-gotten, 
he imagines has had some mysterious influence 
over his recent transactions. Consequently he re- 
solved to rid himself of the property, and charged 
his lawyer to find a purchaser for it, with strict 
injunctions that the fact of his offering it for sale 
might be studiously kept secret from every one 
connected with the Hesketh family. Dr. Grainger 
heard the report in a lawyer's office in Kilminster, 
and straightway conveyed the news to William; 
hoping that now we were in more prosperous cir- 
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comstanoes we might be able to recorer it. You 
know mj father's decision, of which I am afraid to 
trust myself to speak, thongh no doubt it is all for 
the best." 

'' At anj rate it is a decision that must bring a 
blessing with it," said Hugh, *' because it is &ee 
from all selfish or interested motiTes." 

*' I was afraid at first to look at my father," ccm- 
tinned Dadlej, '' and when I did there was such a 
stem look of suffering in his face, that I forgot mj 
own interest in the matter in feeling for him." 

*' And now we shall all haTe something to work 
for," said Hugh, squeezing Mabel's hand, which 
laj on his arm. *' You will give me leave to work 
for this object as well as the rest. May, because I 
was so fond of the Priory, and it woidd be a plea- 
sure worth years of labour, to see Mr. Heaketh iiir 
stalled there as of old." 

''I suppose it is better for us as it is," said 
Dudley, with an heroic sigh, as he left them; "it 
scarcely seems as if the probation had been long 
enough yet." 

"I was thinking, Hugh, that perhaps it is so 
best, for the present," observed Mabel, as they re- 
turned to the house. " It appeared hard just at 
first that industry should not be rewarded, but 
some lines came into my mind directly afterwards, 
as if to reprove me for thinking so." 

" What were they ?" asked Hugh. 

Mabel repeated : 

" It is the battle, not the prize, 

That fills the hero's breast with joy ; 
And industry the bliss supplies, 
Which mere possession might destroy." 

** Very appropriate," was the reply ; " thank you 
for telling me — they have silenced all my regrets." 
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Late that evening, on his return to Lynchbrook, 
Hugh read Mr. Yilliers' letter to his mother. 

** Very satisfactory, Hugh ; it has been very kind 
of Beauchamp to interest himself for you. How . 
soon do you suppose it can be got ready ?" 

" In a very short time, if necessary ; Mabel de- 
sires, however, that our marriage may be postponed 
until September, which leaves us two months to 
prepare. I shall trust Beauchamp to superintend 
the furnishing, if he will take the trouble, and I 
shall also take advantage of the invitation at the 
end of his letter, and run up to town for a few 
days to talk it over with him.'* 

" And when da you suppose we shall be able to 
leave town, and pay Lynchbrook a visit ? Must 
Christmas be spent in London?" 

The idea of his mother residing with him had 
never until now crossed his mind ; he was conse- 
quently taken by surprise, but he collected his 
thoughts in a moment. 

" It is hard to say ; but I should be sorry for 
Mabel to spend her first Christmas away from all 
her family. I shall contrive that we may come 
down for ten days or a fortnight, if possible, and 
we shall look to you to receive us." 

" Certainly, dear Hugh ; nothing could be plea- 
santei* ; and I shall leave town a few days before 
you do, in order to make ready for your reception." 

" Then you purpose being our first visitor, ray 
dear mother." 

" Not a visitor, Hugh ; where my only child 
lives, there must surely be my home, until death 
takes me from you. Tou never can have contem- 
plated leaving me to a solitary old age." 

" No, mother, for it is a part of our plan to spend 
a considerable portion of each year with you ; and 
Mabel will, I know, be all that a daughter should 
be. Let ua make no reference to what has passed, 
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but consider the matter definitely settled, for jon 
must feel, as I do, that our nominal homes had 
better be separate, and intercourse between us a 
voluntary thing on both sides." 

** Are you giving me your views upon the sub- 
ject, or Mabel's ?" 

" My own, since the matter has never been 
alluded to between us. Whilst I shall always pay 
you that dutiful respect and affection, in which my 
conscience acquits me of ever having been wanting, 
it is better that we should understand each other 
at once, for Mabel's comfort must never be over- 
looked. Qood-night, my dear mother ; I look for- 
ward to many a happy hour which I hope Mabel 
and I may spend with you here ; and at Christ- 
mas-tide you may prepare for our first visit. I 
couldn't let May's first Christmas service be any- 
where but in Peverstone Church." 

He left the room, and his mother gave vent to 
bitter repinings over the deceit that had estranged 
him from her. The time for restitution had gone 
by, however, and she was left with the fruit of her 
own devices, to bear her troubles as best she might ; 
too unused to look above for assistance, to place de- 
pendence on any strength save her own, and little 
likely to learn where true peace is alone to be found, 
unless the gentle example of her much-injured, but 
forgiving, daughter-in-law, should ever teach her 
this all-important lesson. 




CHAPTEE XXIV. 

** Approaching down the hallowed aisle, 

Where should ye seek Love's perfect smile, 

But where your prayers were learned erewhile, 

In her own native place ? 
******** 

" Only kneel on, nor turn away 
From the pure shrine, where Christ to-day 
Will store each flower ye duteous lay 
For an eternal wreath.'' 

The Christian Year, 

Ik less than a week the Priory bad met with a 
purchaser, and that purchaser was Mr. Colling- 
wood. The news was hailed by the Heskeths with 
joyful satisfaction, for in addition to the pain they 
were spared in not seeing it change tenants, the 
fact that it had been bought by Mr. CoUing- 
wood by no means precluded the hope that they 
might one day regain it themselves. He was a 
restless man, fond of change and variety, and the 
purchase having been effected to gratify Jessie's 
earnest wish, the probabilities were that as soon as 
he had become wearied of Peverstone, he would be 
glad to part with it again if a purchaser were forth- 
coming, especially one into whose hands Jessie 
could not reasonably object to see it pass. 

Autumn was fast approaching, and preparations 
for Mabel's wedding were drawing to a conclusion. 
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Dadlej had gone back to town, bat was to retoi 
to Peverstone for the marriage, and Miss Heaket 
was coming from Lancashire, for the express pa 
pose of being present. 

The loss of Maj would necessitate a change i 
Mr. Hesketh's arrangements. At first he was ui 
willing to leave the cottage, scTeral years' resid^K 
in which had taught him to look apon it with 
feeling nearly akin to regard. But William an 
Dora were so urgent in their entreaties that li 
would make his home with them, and Mabel wi 
so unhappy at the prospect of leaving him alom 
that be was forced to withdraw all objections, an 
yield consent. 

It was a desirable arrangement in every resped 
The expense of keeping up one establishment wa 
necessarily less than two would have been, and th 
addition of the furniture from the cottage gave t 
William's house the air of comfort and completioi] 
that it had before wanted. Mr. Hesketh was ver 
fond of his grandchildren, and Dora's increase* 
energy and good spirits lefb little doubt, that sh 
would be a great source of comfort to him. Th' 
move was made some weeks before Mabel's depar 
ture, that she might have the happiness of seeinj 
him settled into his new home and altered di 
cum stances before bidding him farewell. Anothei 
and not the least, source of rejoicing to her wa 
the increased facility for attending the Daily Ser 
vices. Latterly, her father had never missed th 
Evening Service, and now he was able to go in th( 
morning as well, and it seemed probable that Will' 
would be his constant companion, as his affectioi 
for his grandfather led him to follow him every 
where, and this habit took him not unfrequently t 
Church, and to the ivy-covered cross, that stood b 
the west door. 

Judith was to accompany Mabel. Mr. Heaket 
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no longer needed her, and " Miss May " was once 
more to be her especial charge and treasure. Many 
feelings that had appeared lately but a memory of 
the past, were returning to Mabel, and one of the 
most welcome was the sensation of being again 
cared for and cherished, making her feel young and 
light-hearted once more. The cottage was adver- 
tised, and let almost immediately, and doubts and 
anxieties were entirely set aside for a season. 

Jessie CoUingwood was to be one of Mabel's 
bridesmaids; she was full of congratulation and 
affection, fast winning the place of a sister in 
Mabel's heart; and the faint wish which she scarcely 
dared dwell upon when she had first made acquaint- 
ance with Jessie, was rapidly developing into an 
earnest and well-founded hope. 

A few days before the marriage, the once despised 
red-brick house was filled to overflowing, with a 
cheerful party of friends and relations. Every- 
one had determined that it should be a happy 
wedding, and although the mournful, lingering 
glances, which passed between Mr. Hesketh and 
Mabel, seemed to remind lookers-on that no joy 
in this world can be unmixed with pain, yet there 
was much contentment and rejoicing in every 
heart, and it was with a feeling of rest and se- 
curity that the future life of the young bride was 
contemplated. 

It was the evening before her marriage, and Ma- 
bel Hesketh gazed out of her bedroom window, upon 
8. Edward's reverend grey pile, cold, clear and 
distinct in the light of the autumnal moon. Very 
peaceful was the gentle face, but pale, and bearing 
traces of weeping. She was leaving her past life 
behind her, her childhood, her girlhood, and her 
young, fresh womanhood. It might not have been 
a wholly joyous life, but it had been much blest, 
and full of hallowed experiences ; and the new Iif&: 
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that was opening before her was to be a more 
responsible, self-reliant, perhaps anxious one. Not 
that she feared for her future — the same Aim 
which had supported her hitherto would strengths 
her still ; and there was the thrilling consciousnesB 
of that first, true, steadfast love, that had been 
hers since her girlhood, to fill her with trust and 
confidence, now that she was yielding up all else 
for him. It was a most happy lot — doubt and 
distrust were out of place, where the whole past 
had taught her to believe in his truth and sincerity. 
But these considerations could not wholly annim- 
late the pain of parting with all else whom she 
loved, nor stifie the sensation of awe with whidi 
she gazed into the dim future. 

Ajad there, within sight of the holy building, 
where love for God, and trust in Kis strength, h^ 
first dawned upon her, she knelt to pray that the 
same Heavenly protection which had been granted 
to her maiden life, might follow her to her hus- 
band's home. There — kneeling in God's sight, at 
that solemn hour, she resolved to cast behind her, 
once and for ever, the sius and weaknesses that had 
marred the holiness of her past life, and to devote 
herself more truly to striving after that purity, 
which she trusted would unite her for ever in 
Heaven, with all whom she loved upon earth. 

Sbe rose, and wrapping herself in a mantle, 
sought the sleeping-room of her little nephews and 
niece. Willy lay in a deep, quiet slumber, perfect 
repose written on his childish features, which even 
his aunt's long fervent kiss, and whispered bless- 
ing, could not break. Her godson, Archie, was 
less happy in his dreams, as a flushed face and con- 
tracted brow, and one arm half- covering his rosy 
cheeks, betokened. Mabel knelt beside him, and 
offered up a God-mother's prayers for his future^ 
and then, bending over him, pressed her lips to his 
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fair forehead, while one tear, which had escaped, 
in spite of her self-control, fell on his smooth 
cheek. The little fellow awoke with a start, and 
gazed on his aunt with a bewildered aii^. She 
folded him in her arms, and said, " Go to sleep, 
Archie, darling.'* 

** Aunty May crying, — " was the reply. 

" Only crying because she is going away from 
you to-morrow," said Mabel, whose tears were fall- 
ing fast. ** She loves you so dearly, Archie ; will 
you love her when she is far away ?" 

The soft round arms were twined about her 
neck, and the child looked disposed to cry too. 
Yielding to an impulse, she said, 

** Archie, will you always pray for Aunty May, 
when you say your prayers — every morning and 
every evening ? 
> " Yes," was the whispered answer. 

" How will you pray, my darling ?" 

Getting upon his knees, and putting his hands 
together, he lisped, " Pray God to bless Aunty 
May, and make her good." 

"And Uncle Hugh, too," suggested Mabel, 
hesitatingly. 

The prayer was repeated, and the words inserted, 
and then Mabel laid him gently in his bed, and 
kissed him fondly. 

"Mamma told you about Uncle Hugh," she 
whispered, " and you will love him dearly, won't 
you ? Good-bye, and God bless you, my precious 
Archie," and she turned from the bed with the 
thought, " Who can teU what a child's prayer may 
do P If the prayer of ' a righteous man availeth 
much,' surely the words of an innocent, sinless 
child cannot be unheard !" 

The little Mary Agues lay in deep slumber, un» 
conscious of the loving eyes that were bent upon 
her. "My mother I" murmured Mabel, "if she 

n. BB 
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may only grow up like you 1 Gh>i> bless and sUdd 
you from all harm, mamma's little namesake." 

On returning to her own room she passed herfek 
iher's door, and observed, with sorprisey that his 
light was still burning. " One more blessing, this 
last night at home," she thought, and knocked 
gently. He opened the door, and she saw by the 
position of his chair and candle, that he had just 
risen from his knees. 

'* My own precious child ! I thought you were 
asleep." 

'*! went to see the children onoe more," said 
Mabel, vainly endeavouring to keep her voice 
strong, ** and I saw your Hght under the door— 0, 
papa ! It was for me you were praying !" 

" My dearest ! not from any fear for your future^ 
but because we all need each other's prayers. Ton 
will carry the blessing of your old home to the new 
one. You have been a good daughter, and you will 
be a good wife." 

" O, papa, papa!" and Mabel clung to him con- 
vulsively for a moment — **how can I leave you? 
we have been so happy together." 

" And you are going to happiness, my Mayflower. 
Hugh will take better care of you than ever I have 
done." 

The name worked the desired effect, and a smile 
broke through her tears, showing that though she 
might weep to-night over those with whom she was 
parting, yet all tears would be speedily wiped away 
by him, whose name alone had power to turn them 
into smiles. 

Mabel's first gift on her wedding day was 
brought by Judith before she rose. It was a mo- 
rocco case, containing a gold chain which had be- 
longed to her mother, and attached to it was a 
locket with Mr. Hesketh's hair, which he had given 
her before their marriage. Bound the hair wen 
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engraved the initials " W. H. to M. A. K." lu- 
side the case lay a paper in her father's handwriting, 
" with your mother's blessing," and it brought 
sweet, thankful feelings to the daughter, for she 
could not doubt that if her mother were indeed able 
to see her, she would be especially present that 
day, and the blessing might indeed be hers. 

She was left alone with only Judith to assist her 
in dressing, that she might be spared all unneces- 
sary agitation ; but before the white silk dress was 
fully arranged, a voice at the door, pleading for ad- 
mittance, announced that Frances had come to 
claim the right of adjusting the veil. 

Frances' dress had been a present from her hus- 
band, and was of a soft, undecided shade between 
grey and dove-colour, the full, rich folds showing to 
advantage on her tall, well-formed figure. A lace 
shawl hung carelessly round her shoulders, and a 
bonnet of the most delicate pink crape suited well 
with the olive complexion, and bright dark eyes. 

Mabel kissed her again and again in fond admi- 
ration, but Fmnces unceremoniously turned her at- 
tention to herself. " You have no time to lose — 
the Collingwoods have been here full ten minutes, 
and the Graingers and Mr. Chase knocked at the 
door as I came up stairs." 

" O Frances ! Are you sure it isn't all a dream ? 
Everything seems so unreal." 

"You will wake up from that feeling soon, 
dearest." 

"And then the Church ..." faltered May, " the 
service . . . there is nothing dream-like in that." 

"No — ^but mysterious, and awful, beyond all 
words. This morning has carried me back to my 
own wedding day, so vividly." 

"And, May," added Frances, taking advantage 
of Judith's naving left the room for a moment, 
" you leave home with a surer hope of happiness 
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than I did. , Tou have never failed in your duty, 
but my life had been made up of failures and shoit- 
comings." 

*' O, Frances ! dearest, do not judge me— -no one 
can do that but myself. No one else knows the 
weakness, the temper, the wrong feelings . . ." and 
here Mabel's voice broke down. 

*' All have their faults, but mine were grievous 
ones, May. But, thank God, I have learned to 
struggle against them, and Frank, my own dear 
Frank, has been all goodness and forbearance to- 
wards me." 

<' May I come in ?" asked a well-known voice at 
the door, and Aunt Anne entered, in the stiffest of 
poplins, to take one kiss of the bride before going 
to church. 

'* Ah ! my dear, and to think that it is to be 
Hugh, after all ! I alwavs had my suspicions, but 
when I left I hoped and believed it would be a dif- 
ferent person. Not that I wish it now, Mabel, 
love, so forgive me for alluding to it, but just at 
that time it appeared so desirable . . .' 

*'To us, dear Aunt Anne," suggested Frances, 
"who regarded it as a question of expediency, 
and not as one of right and wrong. But our 
dear May was right, as we have all learned to see 
since." 

" Well, my love, as it happens, things have turned 
out satisfactorily, but it was a dangerous experi- 
ment : and as for your dear father's want of enter- 
prise in allowing the Priory to slip through his 
fingers once more, why, I think . . I think . . I 
had better not allow myself to speak on the sub- 
ject." 

" No, we must avoid all disagreeable topics to- 
day," replied Mrs. Osborne. "Is the wreath 
straight, Aunt Anne ? If so, we had better leave 
May, and join the rest of the party, who go to 
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Church first," and folding her arms once more 
round Mabel, she whispered, " God bless you, my 
own precious sister." 

Judith returned almost immediately, in her dark 
silk gown and white shawl, ready to follow her 
child to Church. She was in tears, for she was 
thinking of the day when Mabel's dying mother 
had committed her youngest and most cherished 
child to her guardianship, and of all that had taken 
place since. 

" I haven't been all I should have been to you, 
Miss May, and trouble and work have made me 
short and sharp sometimes ; but I always loved 
you as if you'd been my own, and, please Gob to 
spare me, T will serve you faithfully yet, many a 
year. Only, please to forget, Miss May, that I * 
nave ever been hard and cross, and take me for 
what I mean to be, not what I am." 

" I take you for what you are, dear, dear Ju- 
dith," exclaimed Mabel, with her arms round her 
neck, "you have always been one of my best 
friends, and now you are going to leave Peverstone 
and everything for me ! How shall I ever repay 
you ?" 

** There, Miss, there," said Judith, unclasping 
herself from May's embrace, from a fear lest her 
self-control should give way, ** we won't talk about 
it now, if you please. It is I should thank you 
for taking an old servant to a new home, but I 
hope I shan't be any inconvenience. Ah! Miss 
May, dear, now don't tumble your beautiful 
wreath." 

Fortunately such a catastrophe was averted by 
Mr. Hesketh's arrival to fetch the bride, the com- 
pany having already preceded them to Church. 
Mabel cast one hurried, nervous look round the 
room, — when next she entered it, it would not be 
as Mabel Hesketh, — and then calmly took her 
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fkther's arm, and accompanied him with unfalter- ] 
ing step. 

The distance was too short to require a carriage, 
and they crossed the Churchyara amidst manj 
spectators, some brought there by real feelings of 
interest, others from mere idle curiosity. They 
passed the stone cross — Mabel's beacon for so 
many years — and as the familiar name met her 
sight, the ready tears filled her eyes ; but pre- 
sently all softer feelings were overcome by the 
awestruck sensation, with which she entered the 
holy building in which she had first been made '* a 
child of God." How overwhelming were the 
memories that crowded upon her, as she moyed up 
the sacred aisle, until she stood by Hugh's side ! 

And then commenced that beautiful service, 
which was to bind her to him through life. To- 
gether they knelt to receive the Church's blessing, 
and together they knelt to partake of the Holy 
Mysteries, the pledges of Cheist's love, to a par- 
ticipation in which, those who have newly bound 
themselves by those most solemn vows are especially 
invited. 

The service over, and the registers having been 
duly signed, they left the Church, and a joyous 
peal from S. Edward's tower greeted Mabel Gra- 
ham e, as, for the first time in her life, she crossed 
the churchyard leaning upon her husband's arm. 

Then followed the expressions of congratulation 
and sympathy, all heartfelt, but strangely different ; 
and Mabel was led forward, by her husband, to 
receive his mother's embrace, and if not to be wel- 
comed, yet to be outwardly received as a daughter. 
It would be hard to say which conveyed the 
deepest sense of sympathy — Prances', Dora's, and 
Jessie Collingwood's sisterly cares*, William and 
Dudley's earnest kiss, Frank's beaming smile or 
Mr. Chase's silent pressure of her hand. 
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There is little variety in wedding breakfasts, and 
that of Hugh and Mabel was no exception to the 
rule. Mr. Hesketh exerted himself to be cheer- 
ful, and Mrs. Grahame endeavoured to lay aside 
her formality, but Jessie, Frank and Dudley, were 
the merry ones of the party, although there was 
an expression of subdued happiness on Hugh's 
face, and a look of tranquil serenity on the bride's. 
Frances and Dora could not forget what they were 
losing, in the midst of their rejoicing, and perhaps 
the Holy Service they had just been joining in had 
a sobering effect on all ; for indeed, the real hap- 
piness of the marriage was of a sort to be more 
fully realised as time wore on, and found them still 
dearer and more closely bound to each other, and 
not to be displayed by any exuberant or transient 
mirth. 

" So Mabel is really gone !" exclaimed Jessie 
CoUingwood, an hour later, as the carriage rolled 
away from the door, and she turned back to the 
house, and hastily caught up the little Mary 
Agnes, to hide the tear that had sprung fresh from 
her heart. " Well, baby, you have had great ex- 
perience in weddings already, considering your 
short life." 

"Ah! to be sure!" exclaimed Dudley, "this is 
the second aunt she has seen married. Did this 
blue sash figure at Aunt Frances' wedding, I 
wonder ?" 

"I have been at two weddings," said Willy, 
consequentially, parading about the room in a new 
blue frock with silver buttons. 

" And I too," lisped his younger brother, who 
seldom failed to echo Willy's speeches. " And I 
drink Aunty May's health." 

"So did I," exclaimed WiUy, "Uncle Frank 
gave me a whole glass, and told me to say, * Uncle 
Hugh's and Aunt Mabel's very good health.' " 
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■ „.^v Hugh's and Aunty May's very good 

;TS!n*d his echo. 
.). ^Su like the wine, Willy?" asked Mr. 

V ■'« jihook his head, having a vague idea that 
«*. rjiimiliating to confess that it was too strong 
, . h r.. and observed, in a tone of defence, " But 
: ,^nk it, though." j 

■ . And I drank it, though," said the echo. ' 

. v'hat did you drink, you puss ?" asked Jessie, . 
«,;:nc him up in her arms. " Nothing that got ; 
^^ iour head, I fancy, for I saw Aunt Frances 
,,'«ini: vou with * eau aacrS' every time you called 
j^,j nV* more wine, like Willy.' " 

•■ 1 suppose you were Uncle Hugh's groomsman, 
^illv?' observed Mrs. Osborne. 

•• ile went to Church with me," said Dudley, f 
«.gnd we stood just behind Hugh the whole time." 
*• Baby was too young to go," said Willy, with 
^r. air of superiority ; " mamma said she would 
jgjrt* cried ; but Archie went with Judith." 

<* You were dressed all in blue, like the brides- 
n>aids, AVilly," remarked his uncle. 

** I have got a new frock with silver buttons," 
^-as the rejoinder. 

'*An* I got a new frock with thilver buttons," 
^hoed his brother, rather louder than was prudent, 
for his mamma caught the sound of his voice, and 
ivcommendod all three to go off to the nursery. 

"Do you leave to-morrow?" asked Jessie, of 
>Irs. Osborne. 

" Tes, we shall then have been here a week, and 
Dora will be glad to have her house quiet once 
moze. We carry Dudley back with us for a few 

jT-^t^joA. we settle into our home-life," said Dora, 
/^^ ^^^latdy to Mr. Hesketh, in a voice that 
' Vvd by no one else. " I am to be the home- 
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daughter, and if possible to take May's place while 
she is absent ; but we have entered into a compact, 
that I am to resign my place whenever she re- 
turns, and she is to fall into her old duties as na- 
turally as if she had never left." 

** What will Hugh say ?" asked Mr. Hesketh, 
smiling. 

" Oh, he is quite willing : after you have given 
her up to him altogether, how could he deny you 
just that much of her ? "No, Hugh is too unselfish, 
and too sure of her affection, to feel jealous of her 
love for you." 

" I believe he is." 

** And you will let me try to take her place, and 
be a daughter to you?" asked Dora, timidly. 
" With the children to love you, and Frances so 
near, and Mabel here whenever she can come, and 
with me to do all I can to supply their places when 
they are absent, you will, be able to feel at home, 
and happy, soon, will you not ?" 

" Very soon, my love ; I must be hard to please, 
if I could not be happy with all these blessings 
around me. I never thought some years ago, 
Dora, to feel as free from care as I do at this 
moment." 

" You never shall feel less so, if I can help it,'* 
said his daughter, affectionately. 



CHAPTEB XXV. 




" A dcw dr op fidling on tihe wild sea-wmrey 
Exdaimed in fear — ' I perish in Uiis graTe ;' 
But in a sbell recehred, diat drop of dew 
Unto a pearl of marreUoas beantj grew ; 
And, happj now, the grace did magnify 

Wbidi thrust it forth, as it had fiemred, to die i 

Until again, ' I perish quite.' it said, 
Tom bj mde diver from its ocean bed : 
Oh, nnbeliering ! — so it came to ^eam. 
Chief jewel in a monarch's diadem." 

TRBNCH. 

It was Christmas Eve — the moon shone cold and 
bright through the trees that stood in the old 
Churchyard at Peverstone, lighting up S. Edward's 
stem, grey tower, which stood forth clear and dis- 
tinct against the dark, but cloudless sky, and faUing 
on a lowly cross on the west side of the Church, by 
which a gentleman and lady were standing in si- 
lence. 

At length the lady spoke. 

" With what different feelings I have stood here 
Hugh. In joy and in sorrow, with smiles and with 
tears, hither I have always brought my griefs and 
my pleasures. Can she really have seen me through 
all ? If so, how very happy she must be now !" 

**In your happiness?" inquired her husband, 
pressing her hand. 
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" Yes, in seeing my happiness — our happiness ; 
this joyful ending to so much sorrow." 

" We have a great deal to be thankful for," said 
Hugh, thoughtfully ; " a most blessed life to look 
forward to. May." 

"Tes — not cloudless, of course, but we have 
strength, I trust, to meet the trials when they 
come. There is a verse, Hugh, that just expresses 
what I feel : 

** * From darkness, here, and dreariness 

We ask not full repose, 
Only be Thou at hand to bless 

Our trial hour of woes. 
Is not the pilgrim's toil overpaid 
By the dear rill and palmy shade ? 
And see we not, up Earth's dark glade, 

The gate of Heaven unclose V '' 

** How different it might have been. May," said 
her husband, after a pause, " if you had been weak 
instead of strong, and sacrificed truth to affection!" 

" We never can be thankful enough," observed 
Mabel, " when we look back, and see how merci- 
fully good has come out of evil. O, Hugh ! how 
could I have guessed, that the step which cost us 
all so much suffering, was to be the means of effect- 
ing what I had prayed for for years ?" 

" A single-hearted endeavour to do right, regard- 
less of consequences, can never fail to bring a 
blessing," replied her husband. 

** But the difficulty of seeing what is right — " 

" God directs all, even as He directed you. May. 
It is only when persons try to distinguish for them- 
selves between right and wrong, instead of praying 
that they may be guided, that they are unable to 
discern what is duty, and what is merely inclination." 

" Is it not strange that the act of one should be 
able to affect the welfare of so many P" 
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'* Strange, and unspeakably awful ! What im- 

Sirtance this thought gives to oar simplest actions! 
ow much good, or how much evil, may thej not 
be the means of doing to hundreds around us ! To 
that act of yours, May, I can trace William's 
energy, Frances' gentleness, Dudley's perseyeranoe, 
and much, much besides. It is God, indeed. Who 
has worked these chances in them; but had you 
been weak, you might have turned aside the Pro- 
vidence that was fraught with such blessings 
for all." 

'' Blessings, indeed, Hugh; what comfort we 
have now in thinking of them all ! Papa so earnest 
— finding his chief happiness in the Daily Service- 
Dora, so full of affection for him, always on the 
watch to remove annoyances, and make his home 
cheerful — William, striving to relieve him from all 
care and anxiety in the business — and the children 
looking up to 'Grandpapa' as the model of all 
that is to be loved and revered — where could we 
find a happier household ?" 

*' A diflBcult question," was the reply ; " but one 
as happy, in a different way, we may find at Che- 
riton. Although neither Frances, nor her husband, 
are perfect, yet there is that mutual trust and fo^ 
bearance existing between them that supplies all 
deficiencies." 

** Yes ; and I have learnt lately to think, Hugh, 
that the character of people's faults matters very 
little, if they are only bent, heart and soul, on root- 
ing them out. Where there is high principle, and 
love of truth, to appeal to, the outward failings are 
of secondary importance." 

**I agree with you — neither temper, nor indo- 
lence, nor pride, nor extravagance are to be dreaded, 
if there is high principle, and a truth-seeing mind, 

direct and control them. It may be a work of 
but it cannot fail to be completed in the 
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end. But this was not always the ease with 
Prances." 

" No, but there must have been an element of 
truth amidst all, and adversities were needed to de- 
velope it. I cannot doubt but that she is safe, now." 

" I think she is, and her love for Frank, though 
a secondary motive for goodness, is far from being 
an inefficient one." 

"Perhaps, May," added Hugh, after a pause, 
" before we stand here on another Christmas Eve, 
a new sister m^ have been welcomed into the 
family." 

" Ah I Hugh, that was a pleasant dream years 
ago, but it has become almost a certainty now. A 
woman can read a woman's heart, you know ; and 
I have seen where Jessie's has been for some time 
past. But, Dudley, though full of hope, is half 
afraid to speak. I have reasons for thinking, how- 
ever, that he is only waiting unj^il Easter, when he 
will have obtained his partnership. "We shall then 
be summoned to greet Jessie as a sister, and a 
most joyful announcement it will be to all." 

"And I shall have especial cause to rejoice, 
Mabel, for it will be bringing another object of 
affection into the neighbourhood of your new home. 
We have cause for rejoicing on every side. 

" But we must not forget Mr. Chase in going 
over our near and dear ones," observed Mabel; 
" he is, and ever was, the truest of our friends. 
We have no worldly prosperity to be thankful for 
in his case, but his reward awaits him in another 
world ; and I have long ceased to wish to see him 
more prosperous in this life. He will be the same 
to the end, outwardly joyless, but having comfort 
within, and giving himself up wholly to the cause 
of God's poor, denying himself every pleasure and 
indulgence, and even comfort, w];iile he knows of 
one who is more in need than himself." 
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^* Ah ! Mabel, and this is life as it should be," 
said her husband ; ** but few have the strength of 
will, combined with religious principle, thus to carry 
the Cross into their daily lives. God grant, that 
in another world, we may be found amongst the 
few, and not amongst the many !" 

" But,'* he added, " it is getting too late for you 
to be here ; I must take you home." 

'^ Yes," said Mabel, with a lingering look at the 
cross, ^Hhank you for bringing me here, dear 
Hugh." 

'^ And there," said her husband, directing her 
attention to the stone gables, that gleamed in the 
moonlight, through the leafless trees, *' there is 
the home, that you once lefb under such different 
circumstances. Whether, or not, it ever returns 
to the family, you have no reason to regret that, 
rather than keep it by an act of sin, you gave up 
North wode Priory." 
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man. is> 



6 WORKS PUBLISHED BT J. MASTERS, 

OHITBOH OATIBOHISM.— BMntiAinr priatod on tinted ptycr* 

with seventeen engmyingt drawn \ff GUbert. Prtc* is. gUt edged. 

A di eep edtti op, fi d. 

OHITBOH OATXOHISM BXPIiAINSB. Wtth Seriptaie 

ProolB. Bt a Coontry OergyiMui. Clotli, 9m. 6d. 
OHUBOHllAlf'S OOMPANION. AMoBthl7M««siiM,6d. 

Twenty vols, complete, dofh, Vole. I. and II. ss. 9d. iwirlii "Vi^ 

III, to XX. as. fid. each, or jft. 8s. fid. the sat. 
OHUBOHMAN*8 DIAB?; aa Almaaa«dc for tlM ytar of 

Grace 1857. Commenced in 1847. 4d. ; interleayvd* 6d.t raas 

tack, Is. fid. A few sets may be had, price 88. dd. 

THE OHUROHMAN'8 LXBBA&T. 

nds Series is an attempt, by a oomprehmiaiTa unloti of lOMit 
Churchmen, to remedy the prevailtngr defects in the Traote aad other 
small single paUications, by which theologr is oliiaftjr oonvayed ta 
the middle and poorer dasses. 

Nowreadg:—' 

Sunday, and How to Spend it. 9d« 

Catholic and Protestant. Sd. 

Church Worship. 4d. 

Grace : and How to Gidn it. 8d. 

The Prayer Book : and How to Use it. Sd. 

Questions and Answers illustrative of the €3kiirch CatechipB. 
fid. ; cloth, 8d. 

Heavenly Lives of the Primitive Christians. Sd. 

Holiness of the Human Body. 2d. 

The Duties of Sodety. 2d. 

Holy Scripture : and How to Use it. Sd. 

Bishop Andrewes* Devotions, fid.; cl. 9d.; calf 28.; mor.28.6d. 

The Laying on of Hand<i : a Manual for Confirmation, gd. 

The Manual: a Book of Devotion for the Poor, is.; doth, 
is. 3d. ; leather, is. 4d. 

All Christians, Priests. 2d. 

CHURCH FAPEKS. 

There has been no eifort made as yet to carry out a definite plan for 
the instruction and edification of the intelligent tradesman as well as 
the artizan. To meet this want, which many have felt, it has been de- 
termined to issue a series of Church Papers ; partaking: of the natnrs 
both of Tracts, and larger Treatises. They will be of different lengths, 
according to the subjects treated of, and will embrace History, BtD- 
g^aphy, Dogmatic Theology, the Teaching of the Prayer Book, aiad 
instructive Tales. The numbers will vary in price, bebig at the rate 
of Twopence per l6 pages. 

Tales WustraHoe cf the Apostles* Creed. 
I. Gerard von Kampen. 2d. 
IV. The Crater of Daybut. 2d. 
«., / The Birdcatchers of Steege. \ -^ 
^ ' • \ Donaldson's Lantern, / ^' 

Church Historp, 
II. The Church in the New Testament. 2d. 
111. The Church in the New Testament. Part II. ad. 
y. The Church after the Apostles. 2d. 



AXDIRSGATI ST., AKI> NBW BOKD ST. 7 

CSaABKISw— An Address to fhe ParUhioners of Ken, Somerset, oil 
the Life and Character of that Holy Man ^prhose name they bear j 
with Prayers and Hymns. By the Rev. S. Clarice, M.A. i8mo. tfd. 

CIi ABES.— The Watch-Tower Bookt of, Readiuss for the Kight 
Watches of Advent. By the Rev. C. W. B. Clarke, M.A. Post 
8to., cloth boards, ss. 0d. ; limp cloth for distoribution, Ss. 

COHEnUBSS 07 WIIiIiINaHAMy The. By Cousin 

Leigh. Fcap. 8to., Ss. M. 
OOIjIjJSjCTS from the Book of Common Prayer. 82mo* sewed 9d.« 

rubrtcated, and in parchment cover, 6d. 

COMPANIOir TO THXSAXiTABtforthenaeoftheSoottitk 

Church. Clotii, is. 
OOlCPAKIOir TO THB SUNDAT SEBVIOXIB of tht 

Church of England. Ss. 
OOMPSSB.— The DistinctiveTeaching of the British Chnrobes stated 

and maintained in a series of Lectures. By the Rev. John Comper , 

Incumbent of Nairn. l2mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

COKaBl&aATIOKAZi MTJSIO. Arranged for Four Voices 
and Organ Accompaniment. A Selection of Church Music, as 
song formerly in Margaret Chapel, and at present in the tempo- 
rary Church of the Districtof All Saints', S. Marylebone. Selected, 
Composed, and Edited by RicHAan RunsBAn, Organist and Di- 
rector of the Choir. 
Ohnroh Hymn Tunes for the several Seasons in the 
Ohrifltian Tear. Price ys.dd. This Book contains Eigfaty-t^M 
Tunes of various Metres, including the *' Dies Ine.*' 
The WORDS of the Hymns and Introits, with some Antlitms. 
Strongly bound in cloth, price 9d., or j^3. Os. 6d. per hundred } or 
In strong limp cloth, at j^S. I4s. per hundred. 
A Bet ox Ten Tunes for Advent, Epiphany, Iient. 
Easter, Ascension, Whitsuntide, Fridays, and All 
Saints, arranged from Dr. Tye (1S63). Words interlined, ss. 
The Music of the Introits. Containing Introits for all the 
Seasons from Advent to Advent, ^th the occasional Festivals. 
Price ds. 
Besponsee to the Oonunandments, Creeds, Offertory 
Sentences, Sanctuses, and Glorias. Price Ss. Completing 
the Ot&ce for the Holy Commnnion. 
The Anthemfl for the Seven Days before Ohristmas, 
and for Good Friday, ss. Od. 

COITV^BBSATIONS ON THE OHUBOH BEBTTOE. 

By the Author df " Easy Lessons for Sunday Schools." Second 

Edition, is. Sd. 
OONVEBSATIOKS WITH COUBrN* BAOHEL. Four 

Parts, 9d. each. Complete in Two Vols. 3s. 

OOFE AJSTD STBETTOn*.— Visitatio Infirmorum } or Offices 
for the Clergy in Directing, Comforting, and Praying with the 
Sick. New edition, calf, l6s.; morocco, 30s. In Three Parts, 
calf, 21 s. Also in various binding, with metal- work. 

Appendix to the Pirstedltioo, containing the Additional Offices. ls.6d. 

Tke Rcsponsal for the Visitatio Inllrmoram: Portions to be said by 
those who accompany the Priest. Cloth, 2s. 

B 
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HSraATB^ wnuam Blake { or. the Xoi^Ui Vunor, bjr Ike Bcv. 

W. B. Heygate. Ss. 6d. 
HSTOAOn.— The ManiMai a Book of DemttoB, diSelljr intended 

iior ttie Poor. By the Rer. W. B. Heygate. New and cbeup 

Sdttkm, witii beankifal Enfiavlng. CMk limp* la.; boardi^ 

la. sd.; leather, la. 4d« A conaklnraMc reduction to ^e CUxgj 

in qaantitiea. 
UJfi y OATS.— The Krening of Ufie; or Meditations and JHrnfOau 

for the Aged. Poet 8vo., large type. 58. 6d. 
HXTQATB.— Ember Hootb. FOr ttie use of his yoqnger teettren 

ttie De acon a and Priests of the Chordi of England. Fq>. 8to^ as. 
nm Y GA TE .— Godfrey Darenant at 8<Aool. is. M. 
liJfl Y Q ATB.-"Godftey Da^enant at College. la.M. 
HSTGATXS.r-Ellen Meyrieki or. False Szcnsea. 4d. 
HIOKS.— Catechetical Lectures on the incarnation, by tlia Bnr, 

James Hicks. 4s. 6d. 
HIOKS.— Plain Sermons on tiie TMiching of Mb9 Clrardi in her 

Sacraments, as set f<nth in the Old and more folly devdoped in 

the New Testament. By the Rer. James Bidu. Fcp. 8vo.» sc. 
HICK8.— General View of the Doctrine of Baptismal Begeneratkm. 

By the Rey. W. H. Hicks. Qd. 

HIOHEB CIiAIMS ; or» Catherine Lewis the Sunday IMkmI 
Teacher. Edited by the Rev. R. Seymour, M JL is. j eloth, 1 a, ttL 

HTBBUBOIA AiraUCAITA; IllnstratiTa of the Ritual of 
the Church of England, iss. 

HUjIj.— Short Sermons on some leading Frinciplea of Christian 
Life. By the Rer. H. Hill. 6s. 

HUiXj.— Stories on the Commandmenta. The First Table: "My 
duty towards God." By the Rev. G. Hill. is. doth, or In a 

HmrS ON EABIjT education, addressed to Motben. 
By a Mother. 9d. 

HOIjDEN.— The Anglican Catechist. A Manual of Instmctk)* 
Preparatory to Confirmation. By the Rev. George Holden, St. 

HOIiir BAPTISM. The Offices of Baptism, according to the 
Use of the English Church ; with Select Passages, Meditations, 
and Prayers. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

HOIiT ET70HABIST, Celebration of the. Reprinted from the 
^'Ecclesiastic." 6d. 

THE HOLY ET7CHABIST the enjoined Worship of Gon in 
"Siiritandin Truth," and the "Pure Offering" of the Gospel 
Covenant. A Manual containing Directions and suitable Deyo- 
tlons for those who remain in Church daring the CelebratioB of 
the Holy Communion, but do not Communicate. By a Pariah 
Priest. Price 6d. 

HOIiir MEN AND WOMEN, Stories of . 28. j in packets, Ss.; 
wrapper is. 

HOOPEB.— Prayers for Family Worship ; with a Dissertation on 
the Passover and the Divine Constitution of the Church. By the 
Rev. J. Hooper. 7s. The Prayers only, 2s. in wrapper. 

HOPKINS.— Pietas Metrica, by the Rev. T. M. Hopkins. Ss. 6d. 




AI.DBR80ATB 8V., AND KBW M»K1> IT. I& 

HOFWOOB.'-OHBitT in His Ghun*. nnftn and PraottMlSMP. 
moBS, by tiM Eer. Henry Hopwood, M.A. 6s. 64. 

HOP"WOOD.— School Geography. By ttie Rev. H. Hopwood, 
New edition. Ss. id. i cheap edition, it. 8d. 

HOFT^OOP.— The Child's Geoe;raphyy being an abridgnnentof the 
akove. is. 

HOHOXiOGhT, or IH«1 of Prayer, ISqi the pocket, is. 

HTlOfAIi NOT'EiDp or Translations of the Anelent Hynmf 
of the Church, set to their proper melodies. Edited by the Rev, 
J. M. Neide, M.A., and the Rer. Thomas Hehnore, M. A. Paits I. 
and II., 9s. Od. each ; complete in cloth, Ss. 

HTMNAIi, The WORDS of the, in a separate form. Chean 
edition. Parts 1 & a complete, 8d. With Scripture Referenoes, 
is. 6d. cloth. 

OOIffMElSrTABT on the Words of the Hymnal Noted. Pfirt I. 
By the Rev. J. M. Neale. d. 

HTMNS and Scenes of Cliildhood. lUrd edition, 28. dd^ 

HYMNS AND INTBOITS, with some Anthems, adapted to 
the Seasons of tlis Cluiatian Year, as in use at All Saints', S. 
Marylebonc} S. Matthias*, Stolse Newington; S. Matthew's, Cily 
Road, and other Churches. Strongly bound in doth, 9d,| or 
j^S. 68. 6d. per lOO, limp cloth ^69- 14s. per 100. 
When 100 and upwards are required tmc a Congregation, Sjpociat 

TlUe pages wUl be supplied free. 

HTMNS, Selection of, for Uie Use of Churches, is. 
HTMNS on Scripture Characters for the Young, is. 

H7MNS FOB IiITTIiB OHHiDBBN. Bytheaotltoreff 

** Verses for Holy Seasons," &o. 6d. printed wrapper, is. doth, 
gilt edg^s is* 6d. School Sdition as. per dos. 
This little yolnme has the Clerical Imprimatur of t^e anihor of the 
•* Christian Ye9X.'* 

The Moruiug and Evening Hymns are srt to Musie for Schools, &c. 
By Dr. Gauntlett. 0d. each. 

HTMNS I'OB INFANT OHHiDBBN. S2mo. id., or 
SA for is. 9d. 

HUG-BIB S.—Foor Years of Pastoral Work } being a Sketch of the 
Ministerial Labours of the late Rev. Edward John Rees Ha|^ifl«, 
late Curate of Lythe, Yorkshire, and RunctoQ Holme, Norfolk, 
with a Portrait. Edited by the Rev. Cecil Wray, M.A. Fcp. 8tq. 
88. 0d. 

HXTG-HES.^Tracts for Parish Distribution. Six in a packet, ad. 

HUTCHINSON.— Pftrish Recollections : a few Plain Sermons on 
certain Church Observances, and on some of the Incidettts of 
Thirty-eight Years' Biinlstry in the same parish. By the Rev. 
John Hutchinson, fis. 

INCABN ATION, Catechism on the. Founded on Bishop QoU's 
** State of Man before the Fall,*' &c. is. 

b3 
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Xjnraa^— n^ 8a"MB« pnikd>^ in AdTcnkttBd OB tbe Ftethrml or 
tlie H0I7 bmooMDita. issi, in the Ftoiik Chmck of ItovnMw Sat 
By tiM ■•▼. Jolm Innes, M.A. it. 6d. 

IHHSBITAS'CE OF EVUi. A Tile, ¥7 tl&e anUuir of "Tlie 
jDtriae Master.** St. 

IVSTBTTCnOB'S, FBA7EB8, AJSTD HOIi'S' A8FI- 
BATION8 for the Sick Boom. By the wahor of '^Oe- 
▼otiooB for the Side Room.** 4d., dotii dd. 

JON I1E8TEB. A tele, by C. H. H. Fep. Ihro., 48. fid. 

IBOB'8.— The Jadfments 00 Beptinmel Regeneration ; with Appen- 
dices, and a Discoarse on Heresy. By the Rev. W. J. Irana, O.D . 
Ss.6d. 

IBON8.— On the Whole Doctrine of Final Causes : a DissertatioD, 
with a Chapter on Modem Deism. 7s. 6d. 

IBON8.— On the Holy Catholic Chorch, as a Witneaa a^ainat Fslse 
Phflosophisiog. 4s. 0d. 

IBOB'8.— On the Apostolical Succession: 1 The Doctrine. 9 The 
Eridenee. S Hie Obiiections. 48. 0d. 

IBON8.-'Bcclesia8tical Jurisdiction : being Four Lectorea en the 
Synod — ^The Diocese— The Parish— The Priest, ys. fid. 

ISIlAJTD of lilBSBTT. By the author of •* Theodore." 

M. 6 d. ^^^ 

IVO AISTD VXIKENA, or the Snowdrop; a Tale of the Early 
ChristiaDS. By the author of Cousin RacheL Ss. ; stilT covor, is. 6d. 

JACKSON.— Stories and Catechisings on the Collects. Edited by 
the Rey. W. Jackson, M.A. Vol. I., 4s.; Vol. II., 58. ; Vol. Ill 
Ss. 6d. 

JACKSON. — Stories and Catechisings on the Church Catediism 
Vols. I. and II., 58. each. Vol. III., 48. 

JANSS. — The Psalter, or Psalms of David, with the Canticles 
point^ for chanting. Ss. 

JSBB.— The Present State of the Church. In Six Letters, with a 
Postscript. By the Rev. J. Jebb. is. 

JENKIINS.— Prose Hymn for Children. By the Rev. W. J.Jenkins, 
Rector of fillingham. js. per 100. 

JIEjNKINB. — Synchronistical or Cotemi>orary Annals of the Kings 
and Prophets of Israel and Judah. By W. J. Jenkins, M.A. 58. 

JOHNS, B. Q-.— The Collects and Catechising throughout the 
year. By the Rev. B. G. Johns. 8s. 

JOHNS, B. G-. — Easy Dictation Lessons, original and selected, fid., 
cloth 8d. 

JOHNS, C. A. — Examination Questions on the Pentateuch. For 
the Use of Schools. By the Rev. C. A. Johns, B.A., F.L.S. is. 

JONES, TTCT.— Horae Monasticse, Poems, Songs, and Ballads. Post 
8vo., cloth, with Engravings, 6s. 

JONES.— To the Redbreast : a Song. The Words by the late Rev. 
Q. Cornish . The music by T. J . j ones. ss. 
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Edited by the Rev, J. F. Ruuell, B.CL, 

English HiBtorjr for Children, by fhe Rev. J. M. Neale. St. fid. i 
School Edition, is.Sd. 

History of Greece, edited by the Rev. J. M. Neale. 8s. School edit. St. 

History of Rome, by the Rev. Stmnel Fox, M.A., F.S.A. 8s. School 

Edition, Ss. 
History of Spain, by the Rev. Bennett G. Johns, ss. 6d. School 

Edition, is. 8d. 
History of Portugal, by the Rer. J. M. Neale. Ssl Od. School edit. 

IS. 8d. 
History of Ireland, edited by the late Rev. T. K. Arnold, B.D. St. 

School edition, is. 6d. 

History of Scotland. By the Rev. W. B. Flower, B.A. Ss. 0d. 
Cheap edition is. 8d. 

History of France. By the Rev. Canon Haskoll. Ss. 0d. Cheap 
edition is. 8d. 

Q%e Sttbenfle Snglti^limaii'itf Etbrat;. 

The early Volumee were Edited by the Rev. F. E» Paget; the later by 

the Rev, J, F. RueteU, 



Tales of the Village Children, by 

the Rev. F. £. Paget. First 

Series, 8s. 6d. 
The Hope of the EatzelEopfs : a 

Fahry Tale by the Rev. F. E. 

Paget. Ss. Od. 
Binri de Clermont, or the Royal- 
ists of La Vend^, by the Rev. 

W. Gresley. ss. 
Popular Tales from the German. 

is. 0d. 
Tales of the Village Children, by 

the Rev. F. E. Paget. Second 

Series, Ss. 6d. 
The Triumphs of the Cross. Tales 

of Christian Heroism, by the 

Rev. J. M. Neale. Ss. Cheap 

Edition, is. 4d. 
Early Friendship, or the Two 

Catechumens, is. Od. 
The Swedish Brothers, is. M. 
Tlie Charcoal Burners, is. Od. 

Cheap Edition, is. 
Godfrey Davenantj a Tale of 

School Life. By the Rev. W. 

E. Heygate. ss. Od. 
Godfrey Davenant at College, by 

the Rev. W. Heygate. St. Od. 



Luke Sharp, or Knowledge with- 
out Religion, by the Rev. F. E. 
Paget. Ss.Od. Cheap Edition, 
IS. Od. 

The Triumphs of the Cross. Pt. II. 
Tales of Christian Endurance. 
By the Rev. J. M. Neale. Ss. 

School Geography, with a Chap, 
ter on the Ecclesiaf tical Geo- 
graphy of Great Britain, by the 
Rev. H. Hopwood. Ss. Od. 

Colton Green} a Tale of the Black 
Country. By the Rev. W. 
Gresley. Ss. Od. 

Poynings : a Tale of the Revolu- 
tion, 1088. Ss.Od. 

The Manger of the Holy Night* 
from the German. ByC.E.H., 
Morwenstow. ss. 

Stories from Heathen Mythology* 
by the Rev. J. M. Neale. ss. 

Stories from the Chronidert. 
(Frcdssart.) By the Rev. H. P. 
Dunster. Ss. od. 

Lays of Faith and Loyalty} or 
Narratives in Verse, selected 
^ from History. By ArchdeaeoB 
Ohurton. Ss. 
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tory of tiM iMtftntton, the Orrthfftnn Scrrlee, and QoMtfoni 

for 8ctf.Bzaate«lk». ByaUdy* is- 
KXJCPIS.— The Solfloqay of the Soul, ukd Che Gardeo of Bowl. 

lyaaalated from Thomas k Kempis. Bj tlie fter. W. B. Flower, 

B.A . 9b. 6d. t morocco antiqae, 7s. 6d. 
KBT B, Bp^ PwtyrsliDr Morning and BTsniny. •a.M.pcrlM. 
POP S. Bp^ Practice of Divina Love. Ss.| diaap adUkm, 94. 
KJBJJ , Bp.— PreparatiTes for DeaUi, hj Bishop Ken. la. 
KTETaS OF EHOI«Ain>. A History for Yonn|: Ghfldren. By 

the Author of" Scenes and Characters." Fcap. Sro., sa. 
A School Editiaii, slightty ahridsed, with Qnestiaiis. isooo., is. 
ULDTBIiItA^ortheMoryofCtederaBainVerM. sa.6d. 
IiASDMABKS OF HISTOBT; a Sommaryof AndsntHis. 

torr. By the Author of •' Kii^ of BaslaBd.'* tB.Od. 
JLBKS OF HISTOr— 



I^AKDMABKB OF HISTOBIT; the Middle As««. as. doth. 
laAJrOIiST SCHOOIa. By the Author of *• Scenea and Chaiae* 

ters." Is. 6d. 

I.AST ai^EEP OF THS CHBISTZAJT GH3XJ>. A 

poem, compantno to tiie *' Daily Ufe.** 6d. i or on a aheet, id. 
I.A8T "WOBBS OF AN XSlTOIiISH CATROIiIO. A 

record of inner life. F cp. 8t o., 5 s. 
laATTEraOVOFBAJNDe: A Manaal fcr OoitfrmitkHi ] with 

He lps pre p aratory to rtceiTiog that Holy Ordinance, gd. ; doth, is. 
IaEB.~FoemB. By the Ber . Fraderiek Oeorse JLse. Seecmd cdMan. 

enlarged. Fcap. 8vo., dodi. as. 6d. 
UBOESDA BOME8TICA: Lessons for the Sundaya, Bdly- 

days, and Week-days, throughout the Year, Selected for the 

Offices of Family Devotion, and arranged accordinf to tilt Ka- 

lendar of the Chnrch of England, is. 
Li£iIGH» Iiady.— Few Questians and Answers upon the Sacrameal 

of the Loan^s Su pper. By Lady Leigh. T hird Editioa . Id. 
IiESSONS FOB BVSBY' BAT US' THIS 'WIBSK, wNh 

Hymns and Music. By the Author of ** Conversationa with 

Cousin RacheL" 8d. Companion to the IjessoiiB, for the 

use of the Teacher, is. 3d. 
liESSONS IN OBAMKAB FOB A CTTTLD. Large 



type, price 4d. 

issof 



liESSOirS OlSl THE CBXIED. What we are to believe, is. H- 
III! STEB.— Guardian Angels: an Allegory. By Mary F. Ltttm* 

28. 6d. 
IiE V JtfTT.— Sclf-DcvoOon j or, the Prussians at Hochkizch. From 

the G erman. By Miss F. M. Levett. )s. 
IjEVETT.— Gentle Inilnence; or. The Cousin's Visit. By F. M. 

Levett. Second Edition. Is. 
IiITANT OF THE NAME OF JESXJS. 38iBo.,nih. id. 
IiITTIiE ATjTCB and her Sister. Edited by the Rev. W. Greeley. 

2a, 6d. 

IjITTXiE AlOnE and her Sisters, by E. W. H. is. 0d., paper u. 
IiITTIjE AUNIBi or, Michaelmas Day. By the Author of 

" The Grandfather's Christmas Tale." 6d. 
IiITTIjE Q-ABDEITEBS, The. An allegory for Chihlrvi. 

Fcp. 8vo., 18. 

IilTUBOY FOB VILXaAOE SOHOOIiS. Cloth (kL 
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ULTTIM HAKUAIi OF THB HOIiT mrOHABIST. 

From the DeroUonal writfaogs of Taylor, Oombor, Ken, ABdrewet, 
Joh n»oa, &c. Cloth, is^ eewfd, 4(t 

LIVES OF -ENQiaBmsinSf us fast pays. 

First Series, cootaining Herbert, Donne, Ken, Santterson. 6d. 

Second Series, KetUeweU, Haininon4» Wilson, Mompesson, Bold, 
JoUy. 0d. 

Third Series, Walton, Wotton, FWishi^we, Earlof Derhy.CoUinff. 
w ood. Raffl es, E xmo nth. lOd. 
IilVJflS OF THE SAINTS. Each No. complete in itself, id. 
8. Aagrostine— SS. Olympias and Panla— S. John Chrysostom— 8. 
Cyprian— S. Laurence— Yen. Bede— 8. Btheldredar-S. Ambrose^ft, 
Jerome and S. Basil. Nos. I. to X., doth, rilt edg^es, is. fid. 
IiOBAINE.— Lays of Israel, by Amelia M. Loraine. 9s. M. elolb, 

4s. morocco. 

LOBD OF THE FOBE8T «nd bis Vaasals, bv the iiattior 

of *< Hymns for Little Children." as, Od., paper Ss. od. 
XjOW.— The Translation of the Holy Scriptures, a Lecture ddi?ere4 

to the workmen of the London Lead Company, in the Company's 

School-room, Middleton in Teesdale, by John Low Low, M.4« 

Fcap. Syo., 8d* 
IiO'WDBB.— The Penitent's Path; compiled from Holy Scripture 

and the Book of Common Prayer, by the ReT. O. F. Lowder. 0d. 
IiUCnr, or the Housemaid, and Mrs. Browned Kitchen. By the 

au thor of *' Sunlight in the Oonds." 1 Smo. cloth, 2S. 
XiYBA AFOSTOIiIOA. Original Poems from the British 

M agazine, gth Edition. iSmo. cloth 9s. fid., m«roooofi«. 
IiYBA SA3E9'GTOBXTM; Lays for the Minor FesttTals, edited 

by the Rev. W. J. Deane. Ss. fid. 
MAGAUIiAT.— A Day in Nismes, by B. E. Maeaulay. 2s. Od. 
MAQ-N AT.— Sermons, Practical and SoggesttTe- By the Rer. 

Claude Magnay. 6s. 
ICAONAY*.— Poems, by the Rct. Claude Magnay. New Edition, 

with Additi ons. Ss. fid. 
MAIDEN ATJE'T*S TAXES. By the Author of ''The Use 

of Sunshine,'* **Nina, "&c . 3s . fid. 
MAKING UP OF THE JEWELS. The,— An Answer to 

a Little Girl's Question—** If I were a Sister of Mercy, should I 

have no Jewels?" An Allegory. Price fid. 
MAIjAN.~Bethany, a Pilgrimage; and Magdala, a Day by the Sea 

of Galilee. By the Rev. 8. C. Malan, M.A. Price is. fid. 
MANGhlN.— An Outline of the History of the Cboroh, tn QuestiOB 

and Answer, by the Rer. 8. W. Mangin, B.A. 4d. 
MANUAXi FOB OOMMUETOAKTS : beiog an Assistant 

to a Devout and Worthy Reception of the Loan's Supper. 

Morocco, is. fid. I loan, is. } paper eoTer, fid. In large type, fid. i 

also a cheap edition fo r plac ing in Prayer Books. Sd. 
MANTJAIi FOB MOUBNEBS, with Devotions, Diieetione* 

and Forms of Self- Examination. Fcap. 8vo. ,4s. fid. 
MANTJAL of MOBNINa and EVENIKO FBAYBB 

for a Christian Servant. 9d. 
MABOABET : an Olden Tale, in Verse. 8s. fid. cl. j is. fid. paper. 
MABT MANSFIBXiD ; or, the Lite and Trials of a Oountr 

Girl. fid. 
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HSAIA— Hktorr of the Holy Butwn OhaMliv-Oentral totro- 
daction. By the Rev. J. M. Neale, M.A. INro T«>la., jM. 

inSIAIiS.— Appendix to the Introduction to the History of |jie Holy 
Eastern Church } cmitaininir a list of the 9ees. is. 

NBAIjXL— The History of the Patriarchate of Alezaiidfiiu Two 
▼ols^ a4s. 

NBAIiB.— History of the Patriarcbstes of Antloch wui J«r«iaknu 
Frepmtmg, 

NSAIjE.— The Bihle and the Bible only the Helicon of Protaslants. 
A Lecture. 4d. 

NSAIiE.— Readfaics for the Aged. 4s. fid. New edition, with 

ad^tions. 

mSAXiS.— Readings for the Aged. Second series, being on the 

Lesser Holydays in the English Kalendar. By the Rev. J. M. 

Neale. With an Engraving of the Interior of -tile Chapd of Stock. 

Tille College, East Orinsted. Price 6s. 

ms AIjIB. — Readings for the Aged. Third Series. 4s. Od. 

lOlAIjIi.— Mediaeyal Preachers and Mediaeval Preaching, A 89i«i 
of extracts, translated firom the sermons of Uie middle nges, chro- 
nol<^;icaUy arranged. With notes, and an introdnctlon. Svcy^s. 

NSAIiSj.— Ecclesiological Notes on the Isle of Man : a Summer 

P ilgrimage. 38. «d. 
NB AIilL— Hicrologus j or the Church Tourists. 6s. Cheap iMftt^j^ 

in Two parts. Ss. 4d. 
NSAIiE.— MediKval Hymns, Sequeoees, and other Poemt, triat- 

lated by the Rev. J. M. Neale. 28. 6d. 
mBAIiS.— Lays and Legends of the Church in England. Ss. 6d, 
NSAXjE.— Hymns for the Sick: for the hours days of the week 

9ic. 6d., cloth is. ' 

mSAIjIi.— Hymns for Children. First, Second, and Third Series. 

3d. each. Complete in cloth, is. 

NEAIjS.— An Easter CaroL The melody of a Sequenoe of the 

lliirteenth Century, with Accompaniment; the words from two 

ancient Carols. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 6d. 
XTBiLLB.'" Joy and Gladness.'* A Christmas Carol. Written to 

an Ancient Melody, by the Rev. J. M. Neale, M.A. Harmonized 

for Four Voices, with or without accompaniment, by the Bey. 

S. S. Greatheed, M.A. Price is. 
lyin A TiTn .— Songs and Ballads for Manufacturers, sd. 
NBAIjB.— A Song for the Times. The Words by the Rev. J. M. 

Neale. The Music (arranged for Four Voices) by Aliquis. is 
NEALE.—** Here's to the Cause, to that Good Cause.'* The 

Words by the Rev. J. M. Neale. Set to Music in Four Parts by 

A. H. Brown, Organist of Romford Church, is. ' 

NEAIjE.— Church History for Children. 8s. 
19'EAXjE.— Stories of the Crusades. 3s. 6d, 
XSTEAIjE.— Duchenier, or the Revolt of La Vend^. 3s. 6d. 
ITEAIjB.— The Unseen World; Communications with it, real or 

imaginary. New edition, with considerable additions. 3s. 
NEAIjE.— Deeds of Faith ; Stories from Chiurch History, ss. 
IfEAIiE.— Theodora Phranza ; or the Fall of Constantinople. Fciui 

8vo., 68. ^^' 
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•mn AT. in.~.Thft poUow^n of tht Lobo ; stories from Charch HUtory. 

Price 38. 
NSjAIjXj.— Lent Legends. Stories for C9iildYen Arom Gliarch His- 



tonr. ss. tfdt 



NEAtiB.—Evenings at SackrUle College, 18ino*» cloth 8s. 

NSj AIiSj.— The Egyptian Wanderers. A Tiile of the Tenth Ferfeca- 

tion. 18mo. 28. 6d. 
mSAXtU.— A Commentary on the Hympa) Noted, from AocienI 

Sources. Price 6d. 
NSIiSON on the Commnnion } oontainhig DevotioM for the Altar. 

38. 6d. 
NBVBB TOO IiATB TO MBNTJ: or, The Two Far» 

tune TelleTS. By the author of "WUUc Grant." fld. 

NEVUS'S.— Theodore, his Brother and Sisters. Edited by the Rer. 

W. N evins. Ss. fid. 
JN iSVll TS.— The Scriptural Doctrine of the Holy Communion. 4d. 
If £rWTiA13rD.— Confirmation and First Communion. A 8«ries of 

JSssays, Lectures, Sermcms, Conversations, and Heads of Cattoh^ 

siog, relative to the preparation of Catechumens. By the Rev. 

H. Newland, MJl. Second edition. Post 8vq., 7s. fid. dothj 

lis. calf. 
Tracts printed from the above for distribution to Catechumens, In 
apaclcet. is. 4d. 
JM J!j WJU AND.— Increase of Romanism in England, by the Rev. H. 

Newl and, M.A. 3d. 
inSWIiAiN'D.-^Three Lectures on Tractarianism, delivered in th» 

TowD Hall, Brighton, with PreliBtce. New Edition, is. 

^1 £i w JjAND.— Postils ; Short Sermons on the Parables, &c., 
adapted from the Fathers. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 

NB'WIiAND.— Village Clubs. By a member of the HononraU* 
Order of Odd Fellows, M.U., and member of the late Westbourne 
Friendly Society. A Lecture addressed to the Young Men of 
Westbourne, by the Rev. Henry Newland, being a continuation 
of the Lectures on Cottaok Economy, by Augusta Anne Pitney.. 
Prioe 4d. 

WlE'WTiAND.— The Seasons of the Church— what they teach. A 
series of sermons on the different times and occasions of the Chris, 
tian Year. ismo. s Vols., is. each. 

nrOTIOE OF BAPTISM. Form for fllUng up with Sponsors, 
&c. On a thin card, Ss. fid. per 100. 

inTGMlS.— The Words firom the Cross, as applied to our own Death- 
beds, being a Series of Lent Lectures delivered at S. Paul's. 

■M-rT??i?iJ**^«®» *"■' By the Rev. George Nugee, M.A, ss.fd, 

Nu OEE.— The Holy Women of the Gospel. Second Berks of Lent 

^T ifSSI^^SiS*^®'®*^ "^ S« Paul'Si KnighUbridge. Price Ss. fid. 

OXiDElS^O W.— Hvmns for the Service of the Church. Edited by 

_ _ thg Rev J. Oldknow. New Edition, is. 

^ r roSSr^f^ LST' *^c? l^«n^ »«y. by the author of •« TN 
Grandfather's Christmas Story." fid, 

o5SS5 S85 ^5HS?V ^y^ ^^ B^ly Mom. Price 4d. 
8§SS§ S8i gS^SfpI^^J o*- Pmyers before Bed-time. 4d. 
?o^ctocf ^S SBXTB AJf j5 ITOSBB. Prayers for is mi 
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[OHV BSOI8TBL hy wbick a teeottnt say be kept 
Dons. Cbe nomber, tiiDiiect, and when pmriwd. it. 

OOBPOBAIa WOBX8 OT lOBBCTr, Uhutnted 

ki flsvtn OotUiM BagimTliigt. tt.6d. plain i fs. ooloond. For 

■■VXH 8PZBI3*UAIf WOBK8 OV lODEUTr, Olartnited 
tai tercn OntHiM BnffimTtaBffs. St. 0d. ptadnj ft. eoloored. For 
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■BOBTJ>ayOTZOH8 VOB THB BXASOB-St 

Compiled for FunocliSal Dirtribotkni, by F. H. M. 
D tt iHIUM jpr tho l iM on of Adrent and Chrtotm«». id., or 7B. par IM. 
DtTotkMM for Lont. M., or St. Od. par IM. 
Dtfottona for H0I7 Waak and lattar Era. H-, or St. Od. par IM. 
PtTO ll o na for latter to Aaoao a loa. Id., or 7t. par 1 Of. 
DtTotkNufortha FeatiTaloftba Aaeanalon. ^, or St. 6d. per 100. 
Dafottona for Whitoontlda. ^., or St. 6d. per 100. 
PtTO tl on t for the FeatiTal of the Holy Trimty. 4d.,or at.Od.par 100. 

BHQBT XANT7AIi OF PBAYBBB FOB OOBOEtTRT- 

OANTB. With Derotlont for 8a?eral Seaaont. By a Prieit of 

the Church of Encland. Rubricated. Price is. 
▲ 8HOBT OFFIOB OF BVlOf ING AND MOBimra 

PBAYBB for Pamlllea. <M. 
SHOBT 8BBVIOB8 FOB DATLT TTBll OT FAJMil- 

tJOB B, Clot h, II. Od. 

SI8TBB8 OF OHABITT, and ■ome Visits with them. 

Betar Lettera to a Friend In EnglaDd. Two Bngravinft. it. 
BIjIQmT.— The First Captivity and Dettroction of Jerusalem, a 

Tale, by the Hey. H. S. Blight, B.D. With Bngrayinss. 7s. 6d.} 

calf. lot. 0d. 
SMITH.— Sermons preached in Holy Week, by the Bar. C. F. 

Smith, B.A., Vicar of Creditcm. 6s. 
SMITH.— The Devout Chorister. Thoughts on his Vocation, and a 

Manual of Derotions for hit nsa. By Thomas F. Smith, B.D., 

Fellow of Magdalen College. CI., Ss.; calf, 8t. Cheap edition, is. 
SMITH.- Family Prayers, a Selection of Prayers of the Church 

of England. By J. W. Smith, Bsq., B.C.L., is. j paper coyer, 6d. 
SMITH.— King Alfred's Hymn. " As the Son to brighter Skies." 

ATMged to ancient music, by Dr. Smith. 6d. 
SMITH. — The Church Catechism illustrated bv the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, by the Bey. Rowland Smith, M.A. 4d. 
SMYTTAN.— Christ Slighted and Rejected. Two Sermons, 

preached at S. Andrew's, Wells Street, in Passion and Holy 

Weeks, 1850. By the Rev. G. H. Smyttan, B.A. is. 
BONOS AND HYMNS FOB THE NUBSEBIT 

adapted to Original Music. By the author of the *' Fairy Bower." 

Small 4to., cloth 8s. 6d. 
BONOS OF CHBISTIAN GHIVAIiBT, ss. 0d. 

**The tendency and moral of these Songs are in the pure spirit of 
Christianity."— i^Taea/ and M Uitary Gtusette, 
BONNETS AND VEBSE^, from Home and Parochial Life. 

By H. K. C. 28. 6d. 
The greater part of the present volume received seven years ago the 
mprimatur of the author of the *' Christian Year." 
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SPBIiMAN. — History and Fate of Sacrilege. New XiUtion, 

Demy 8vo. cloth, lOs. 6d. 
SFSBIilNa.— Oiarch Walks im Middlesex : being a Series of Ee. . 

desiological Notes, with Appendix to the present tisM. By Johii 

Hanson Sperling, B.A. 38. od. 

THIS SFONSOB'S DTJTT. To be given at Baptisms. On tkin 
card, 2s. 6d. per 100. 

STEXfBS.— An Historical Sketeh of the English Brotherhoods which 

existed at the beginning of the 18th centnry. By Dr. ^eere. 0d. 
STOXE.— Ellen Merton, or the Ptc-nic. By Mrs. Stone, aaUior of 

" The Art of Needlework," &c. is. fld. 
STOBIES FOB TOUNQ SSBVANTS. With Engravings. 

Price 9Si in a packet or boond. 
No. 1. Deceit and Dishonesty. 3. "Proper Pride.** 3. Fine Clothes. 
4. Mischief-Making. 
STOBXBS ON THE IiOBD'S FBA7EB. By the Author 

of •* Amy Herbert. »» Price 6d. 
STOB7 OF A DBEAM, or the Mother's Christian Version 

of Little Red Riding Hood. is. 
STBETTON*.— Goide to the Infirm, Sick, and Dying. By the Rev. 

Henry Stretton, M.A., Incumbentof S. Mary Magdalene, Chiswick, 

one of the Compilers of the Vititatio It^rmorum, Price 5s. 0d. 

STBETTON.— The Acts of S. Mary Magdalene Considered in Six- 

teen Sermons, by the Rev. H. Stretton, M.A. 7s. 6d. 
STBETTON.^The Chorcli Catechism explakied and annotated 

principally as an aid to the Clergy in Catechizing in Churches. 

Pa rt I. Mce is. cloth, interleaved is. 6d. 
STBBTTOSr.— The Chnrch Catechism Explained, for the Aid of 

Young Persons. Part First. Abridged from the above. Price 2d, 

STBETTON.— The Child's Catechism, id. 

8TBETTON.— A Catechism of First Truths of Christianity intro. 
ductory to the Church Catechism. Id. 

STBETTON.— The Scholar's Manual of Devotions, inclnding tiift 
Church Catechism, &c. 2d. j doth, 4d. 

STBETTON.— Church Hymns, for the Sundays, Festivala, jsnd 
other Seasons of the Ecclesiastical Year. CompUed, with an In- 
troduction, by the Rev. H. Stretton, M.A. is. With a reduc- 
tion on numbers. 

STBIDE.— Thirty Sketehes for Christian Memorials, en sheet, 2S.tSd.j 
mounted on canvas and varnished, with roller, 0s. 

SXJCEIjINQ.— Memoir of the Rev. R. A. Suckling, with Cor-i 
respondence. By the Rev. I. Williams, B.D. New Edition. 
F cap. 8vo., price 6s. 

STTOEJEiTN'Q'.'Sermons, by the late Rev. R. A. SuckHng. edited 
by the Rev. I. Williams, B.D. New Edition, 5s. 

SXJOKIiING.— Family Prayers adapted to the course of the Eccle- 
siastical Year. By the late Rev. R. A. Sudding. is. Cheap 
editio n, 6d. 

STTCEIiINa'.— Holiness in the Priest's Uoosebold. Second edition. 
By the late Rev. R. A. Suckling. 6d. 

STJCjOiINO.— Manual for Confirmation and First Commni^oa. 
Cloth, 6d. 

SUNDAT: A Poem. By the R«v. PhiUp Freeman, MJl. 4d. 
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SUVDAT AlaPHABET, The Little Christluk*t. 4d.s enunti 

wrapper, 6(1. i col oored, 1». 
BUHISQHT xH THB OliOUDS, ftc Three Tales, le. 

BXXBAN BFBIiIjMAN : a Title of the «lk MUle. Bj the Antbat 
or ** Betty CornweU." 6d. 

STTVBSTTIKO ; or, Old Age in ito Glorx: a atory of hagpineas, 

peaee, and oootentment. 0d. 
BUKTXB'B Ornamental Dealfns for Ifonomental Slabs. On a 

aheet, ti. 0d. 
BUBANNA.— A " Home Tale.** Price «d. 

TAXiIjIB.— Hfmns of the Chorch, Pointed aa thej are to be 

Chanted { toffcther with the Verrides, Litany, Responaes, &c., 

by T. Tallts. Arranged by Mr. Pearsall. U. 
TAxTiORt Bp. JerenuTf Prayers contained in the Lilii of CnaisT. 

Fcap. 8TO., cloth. It. M. 

TF! A T.Tn. — Uvea of Eminent Bni^h Divines, by the Rer. W. H. 

Teale, M.A. With engravings. 68. 

UISb of Bishop Andre wes. Is. life of Dr. Hammond, la. 

Life of Bishop Boll, gd. Life of Bishop Wilson, 1 s. 

Ltfeof Jones of Nayland. is. 

"THX2 THBBBFOIiD HUAVBlfS OF GIiOBIOirS 
HSIOHT." The words from the ** Cathedral." The music 
by M. A. W. IS. 

THB TWINB : or, **Thy Will be done.*' Price 8d. 

THOMPSON —Davidica. Twelve Practical Sermons on the Life 
and Character of David, King of Israel, published in I827. By 
Henry Thompson, M.A. Demy 8vo. 3s. 

THOMPSON. — Concionalia ; Outlines of Sermons for Parochial 
Use throughout the Year. By the Rev. Henry Thompson, M.A. 
Two vols. 1 2s. 

THOMPSON.— Original Ballads, by Living Authors, 1850. Edited 
by the Rev. H. Thompson, M.A. With beautiful Illustrations. 
7s. Od., morocco lOs. 6d. 

THOUGHTS IN SOLITUDE. Post 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

THHIFT ; or. Hints for Cottage Houselceeping, by the author of 
** A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam." 3d. 

TIME OF THE EIND» and other Poems. Fcap. 8vo., Ss. 

TOMIjINS. — Sermons for the Holy Seasons, by the Rev. R. Tom. 

lins, M.A. 6s. 
TOMIjINS.— Advent Sermons (Second Series). The Four Night 

Watches ) being Four Sermons on Childhood, Youth, Manhood, 

Age, illustrated by copious references to the Aovknt Sbrvicbs. 

By the Rev. R. Tomlins, M.A. is. 6d. 

TOBBY.— Life and Hmes of the late Bishop Torry. Edited by the 
Rev. J. M. Neale, M.A. Demy 8vo., price 14s., with Portrait of 
the late Bishop. 

TO'WEB BUiIjD£BS» and the Two Merchants: Two Alle. 

Sri es. Qd. 
BUBSA7E SCHOOL i or, the Power of Example. 6d. 
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'i'H U JilFITT.— Architectural Sketches on the ConUnent, by George 
Tmefltt. Sixty Engraved Subjects, lOs. 6d. 

TTJCEIBIL— The Psalms, with Notes showing their Prophetic and 
Christian Character. By the Rev. W. H. Tucker. 6s. 

TUnS.— Holy Times and Scenes, by the Rev. J. S. Tute. Ss. Second 
Series, 8s. 

TUTJii.— The Champion of the Cross: an Allegory. By the Rev. 
J. S. Tute, B.A. 2s. 6d. 

THX TTVO FBISINDS : or Charley's Escape. FOundtid on 
fact. (A ccnnpanion tale to Harry and Archie.) By the author of 
" LitUe Walter, the Lame Chorister,*' &c. 6d. 

QTWO GTJAJELDULNB ; or, Home in this World. By the Author 
of "TheHeirofRedclyffe.** Third edition. 6s. 

VAIiIjET of IiTTiTFiS, The. By Thomas k Kempis. 4d., 
doth ; 8d., cloth gilt. 

VEBSES AND FICTITBES Illustrating the life of our Lobo. 
A packet of Reward Cards for Children, is. 

VIDAJj.— Esther Merle, and other Tales, by Mrs. Prances Vidal. 
is. 6d. 

A VOTAGE TO THE FOBTXJNATB ISIiXS. An AU 
legory of life, is., cloth is. 6d. 

"WAEIEFIEU).— Charades from History, Geography, and Bio. 

g raph y, by Eliza Wakefield . 1 s . fid. 
'WAE-BFIEXiD .—Mental Exercises for Juvenile Minds, as. 
WABINQ-.— Annuals and Perennials j or, Seed-time and Harvest* 

By C. M. Waring. Demy Bvo., beautifully Illustrated, is. 

"WAS IT A DBEAMP and THE NEW OHUBOH* 

YAJELD, By the Author of *' Amy Herbert." Is. Od. i paper, !•« 

WATSON.— The Seven Sayings on the Cross. Sermons, by tht 

Rev. A. Watson. 3s. fid. 
WATSON.— First Doctrines and Early Practice. Sermons for tht 

Young. SB. fid., limp Ss. 
WATSON.— Jssus the Giver and Pnlflller of the New Law. Sight 

Sermons on the Beatitudes. 8s. fid. 
WATSON.— The Devout Churchman i or, DaUv Meditations fhmi 
Advent to Advent. Edited by the Rev. A. Watson, M.A. Two 
vols. lOs. fid. J calf, 178. fid. 
WAT&ON.— Sermons for Sundays, Festivals, Fasts, ftc. Edited 
by the Rev. A. Watson, M.A. • vols., 7s. fid. each, 
ist Series, 1 vol.— Whitsunday to theCloss of the Churoh*s Year, 
and Series, 8 vols.— 1st Sunday in Advent to the Mth Sondi^ 

after Trinity. 
8rd Series, 1 vol.— Some occasional offices of the Prayer Book. 

WATSON.— Churchman's Sunday Evenings at Homa. Family 

Readings, by the Rev. A. Watson. 10s. fid. i calf, 14s. i mor., 17s« 
WATSON.— Apology for the Plain Sense of the Prayer Book cm 

Holy Baptism, ss. 
WATSON.— A Catechism on the Book of Common Pray«r, by tba 

Rev. Alexander Watson, M.A. ss. Fine Paper ediuoo, as. fid. 

Fart II. 28. 



PUBLICATIONS OF 

rnw Worte to Chvdiwurdeiit on Churches and Church Ornaments : 
Wo. 1 Oooalnr Pvtaliea. ad.» or sia. per lOO. 
No. 1 TowB or Manaftwhirtng Pariahes. Sd. 

Vtw Worda to drareii Boiklera. Third edition, la. 

iWnmUT toft" Faw Worda to Chnrch Bnlldera." 0d. 

Wim Worda to Pariah Clerka and Seztona. Coontry Parishes, sd. 

Wuw Words to Chorehwardena : abridged from the two tracts. On a 
sheet. Id., or 7s. per hundred. 

Advice to Worlnnen employed in Restoring: a Church, l d. 

Advice to Workmen employed in Building: a Church, i d. 

■vpplement to the Ffarst Edition of the " History of Pues," containing 

ttie additional matter, is. 
Twaaty-foor Reaaona for getting: rid of Chnrch Pues. ld.,or6s.per lOO. 
An Arfoment for the Greek Orig:in and Meaning of I H 8. is. 6d, 
Od ttae History of Chriatian Altara. Od. 

Chordi Schemea : Forms for the description of a Church, is. per doz. 

The Report of the Society for 1847-S-O) with a List of Members, is. 
Ditto, for 1860, 1,9. S. is. 
Ditto, tor 1854, 6, 6. 18. 

Tbe TranaactioDS of the Cambridge Camden Society. Part I., 58. 6d. 
II., 6a. III., 7s. ftd. In one vol. cloth, lOs. 

Working Drawings of the Middle-Pointed Chancel of All Saints, Haw- 
ton, by Mr. J. Le Kenx, Sen. Atlas folio, 258. To Members, 2i8. 

Church of the Holy Sepulchre ; some account of its Restoration. 6d. 

Exterior View of the aame (as restored by the Cambridge Camden 
Sodetj). sa. 0d. 

Interior View of the same, taken after its Restoration, is. 

lithograph of the Font and Coyer in the Church of S. Edward, Cam- 
bridge, is. 6d. 

Stalls and Screenwork in S. Mary's, Lancaster, is. 

Funerals and Funeral Arrangements, is. 

Illustrations of Monumental Brasses: with accompanying descrip- 
tions and lithographs. In parts. 8s. plain ; India- paper proofs, 
10s. 6d. 

Instmmenta Ecclesiastica. Vols, l and 2, 46*1. i is. 6d. each. 
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